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THE RESEARCH FINDINGS EMERGE 


The Review of Demography and Its Implications for Economic and Social Policy, launched by the 
government of Canada in May 1986, has now completed the second stage of its work. This stage began 
in June 1987 when a number of major research projects were commissioned to add to the scientific 
knowledge that would form the basis of the Review’ s final report. It ended in December 1988 with a 
symposium sponsored by the Royal Society of Canada, bringing together researchers and reviewers. 
Update Number Four (spring 1988) gave an early account of these research projects. Update Number 
Five completes the story by describing our activities during this time and by presenting the Royal Society 
of Canada’ s overview of the symposium together with extensive summaries of the second stage research 
projects prepared by the researchers. 


The Review Secretariat encouraged research teams to present work in progress for the criticism of their 
colleagues whenever possible. Projects being undertaken for the Review were well represented and 
generally favourably received at meetings and symposia across the country, including the meetings of 
the Association canadienne-francaise pour I’ avancement des sciences in Moncton in May 1988 and the 
Learned Societies in Windsor in June 1988, and more specialized conferences such as the National 
Symposium on the Demography of Immigrant Racial and Ethnic Groups in Canada at the University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg, in August 1988. 


The Review Secretariat continued to consult on the work being undertaken for it with federal and 
provincial government colleagues and with representatives of the public, including business, labour, 
ethnocultural and social-policy groups. The Review Secretariat was able to take advantage of an 
opportunity to present the innovative aspects of the Review’ s work to a seminar of senior government 
officials of francophone African countries sponsored by the United Nations atthe University of Chicago, 
opening a potential avenue of technical cooperation between Canada and that region of the world. 
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The Review continued to support Frank T. Denton, Christine H. Feaver, and Byron G. Spencer of 
McMaster University in the development of MEDS, a set of integrated models simulating the Canadian 
population, economy, and government expenditures in the long run. When completed, the models will 
allow virtually anyone with access to a personal computer to explore the demographic, economic and 
social implications of a broad range of assumptions quickly and cheaply. The Review Secretariat has 
been using prototypes of the models in its own work and is assisting in other pilot tests. 


The second-stage research projects were all completed by the end of October 1988, and the process of 
accelerated peer review described hereafter was then undertaken by the Royal Society of Canada, 
leading to the symposium of December 1-2, 1988. The Review has all along encouraged those doing 
researchfor it to publish their findings inrefereed publications. Itis very encouraged by early news from 
a number of scholars that their studies are now in process of publication. 


The highly successful conclusion of the second stage must be credited to the many dedicated scholars 
who were willing to participate ina process that was out of the ordinary, not leastin the rigid timeframes 
it imposed and the many extra burdens that it placed upon them for little more reward than the 
knowledge that they were contributing to the public good. The Review Secretariat would like to take 
this opportunity to thank all those who assisted it during this stage. 


The task of the Review is to present an integrated account of all the scientific evidence for long-term 
interactions between a changing population and a changing economy and society. The second-stage 
research projects form only a small part of that evidence. As a result, the summaries that follow cannot 
by themselves serve as guides to the population issues being addressed by the Review, that would require 
a structured account of all the evidence available, an account that will be prepared by the Review. 


The Review Secretariat continues to be interested in hearing all relevant evidence and the views of all 
concerned parties. Our address is: Review of Demography and Its Implications for Economic and 
Social Policy, Health and Welfare Canada, Ottawa, Ontario KIA OK9; and our telephone number is 
(613) 957-2956. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA 
LA SOCIETE ROYALE DU CANADA 


Introduction 


The twenty-six research projects summarized in this volume were commissioned by the Federal 
Government as part of the second stage of the three-year Review of Demography and Its Implications 
for Economic and Social Policy conducted by the Minister of National Health and Welfare. In the first 
stage of the program 118 preliminary working papers were produced, ten of which were published in 
Canadian Studies in Population, 14 (2), 1987. Topics which required further study were identified and 
a call by the Minister of Supply and Services on behalf of the Review led to 102 proposals for major 
research projects being submitted. The second stage studies were selected from these proposals. 


The Royal Society was asked to play a key advisory role throughout the second phase of the program, 
beginning in May, 1987 with an assessment of the scientific merit of the 102 proposals. A small expert 
committee consisting of Mme Madeleine Blanchet, Prof. Bernard Bonin, Prof. Susan McDaniel and 
Prof. Anthony Richmond was convened under the chairmanship of Prof. Karol Krétki, and carried out 
its review on May 13-15, 1987. In the following months the Society maintained a lively interest in the 
Review, following its progress as given in interim reports and in the series of Updates published by the 
Review Secretariat. As the 26 major studies approached completion the Society agreed to organize a 
peer evaluation of the scientific results of the Review by assessing the final reports in detail. The panel 
responsible for the initial review of proposals met in July, 1988 and recommended that a further group 
be formed to carry out the final evaluation. As in the case of the first panel, experts were appointed to 
cover the full range of disciplines and interests represented in the Review. This report gives a brief 
outline of the results of the evaluation process and provides summaries, written by the individual 
research teams, of the research reports that were evaluated. 


The Evaluation Process 


It was decided to carry out the evaluation in two stages. The first stage involved distribution of reports 
toreaders across the country. Altogether 27 referees were asked by the Society toexamine the 26 reports 
as they became available in November, 1988. Each report was evaluated by two or three readers with 
expertise in the field of the study. A panel comprising Prof. Karol Krotki, (chair), Prof. Eddie Ebanks, 
Dr Wolfgang Lutz, Prof. Victor Piché and Prof. Marc Termote then met in Ottawa on November 23- 
25, 1988 to review the preliminary evaluations and prepare summaries of them for each study. At the 
same time the panel prepared the agenda for a symposium that was held at the same locale on December 
1-2, 1988. 


The symposium was attended by one or more representatives of most of the 26 research teams, members 
of the Society evaluation team and observers, including members of the Secretariat of the Review of 
Demography. Where it was not possible for any member of a research team to attend, a substitute 
representative or amicus Curiae was asked to speak on behalf of the team. At the symposium each study 
was introduced by a discussant who presented a short summary of the highlights of the results and the 
main conclusions and comments of the reviewers. These evaluations were then discussed by the 
researchers and the general assembly in a series of lively and informative sessions. 


Following the symposium the panel, enlarged by the addition of Prof. Charles Castonguay, Prof. Charles 
Hobart, Dr Anatole Romaniuc and Prof. James Stafford, reassembled on December 4-5, 1988 to prepare 
final commentaries on each research study. The short time available for the entire evaluation process, 
approximately one month overall, resulted in a very intensive exercise. Although an abbreviation of the 
normal peer review process, the panel review was thorough with most studies being considered by four 
or more reviewers. The judgements given here will ultimately be complemented by the normal peer 
reviews as authors submit their manuscripts to journals as part of the traditional process of academic 
discussion and publication. The purpose here is to give guidance to the reader as to the credence that may 
be given to the reports summarized in this volume and to their overall reception by their peers on the 
panels and at the symposium. The reviewers' commentaries form a valuable complement to the studies 
themselves and record the general tenor of the discussions. The following outline summarizes their 
overall thrust. 


Principal Results of the Evaluation. 


Commentators were asked to judge the overall merit of each work and to state whether they considered 
the studies to be methodologically sound and useful contributions to scientific knowledge. Considera- 
tion was also given to the quality of the summary as an accurate reflection of the study results, and the 
value of each work as a guide to policy formation. 


The reviewers concluded that the summaries were, in general, reasonable accounts of the methods and 
findings of the research studies. As is normal, both summaries and main reports varied in quality, a few 
being considered superior and the remainder acceptable for publication with varying degrees of 
revision. 


The researchers used well known methodologies which were judged to be correctly employed. In 
general the data assembled were considered appropriate and, in most cases, adequate for the analyses 
carried out. As with any group of studies, some were stronger than others in the rigour and imagination 
with which they framed, tested and interpreted their hypotheses and results. Similarly, there were 
reservations about the information base of some studies but none were so weak as to lead to unwarranted 
conclusions. Although specialists in a particular topic might find little original in certain of the studies, 
the non-specialist might still read them with interest and profit. 


In general terms the reviewers were more impressed by studies in which the authors introduced new 
viewpoints than those that employed standard methods, such as modelling. The latter commonly led to 
conclusions that had little new to offer or could only be applied with caution to situations in the real 
world. Some (particularly the economic studies) were criticised for being based on simplifying 
assumptions; others for examining data from only one place or one source; still others for using a variety 
of data sets because these sets were not of exactly the same nature. These instances, however, rarely were 
considered sufficiently serious that they detracted from the general value of the studies, particularly for 
policy purposes. 


Confidence in some results was strengthened by mutually supportive conclusions from studies which 
addressed themes from different viewpoints. This was considered the case for the three studies 
concerned with immigration. Similarly, a common view emerged from the studies concerned with 
ethno-religious changes and their relevance to demographic trends. Some of the studies on regional 
concerns and the problems of internal movement within Canada illustrated the need in the future for 
stronger theoretical treatments of interactions important to regional development. Reviewers were 
cautious about the general relevance of studies that were confined to a few communities, although they 
endorsed the value of studies which, by providing the basis for policy initiatives, would help sustain a 
way of life that many in outlying communities find meaningful. 


Among the strongest and most innovative studies were many of those that considered the changing 
circumstances and life styles of various groups: the elderly, young children, young adults, one-adult 
households and others. Reviewers found many of the arguments and conclusions stimulating, even 
where drawn from a limited regional data base. In many instances they recognized important 
implications with respect to housing, social support systems, and education, which will be of interest 
to policy makers. 


Conclusion 


The present volume provides a mosaic of studies which contribute to our present understanding of 
population trends in Canada. It is important to know what has been shown and what has not, what are 
the proper uses to which each study may be put, and how results may vary with variations in procedures, 
assumptions and/or data. Some of these points will be brought out in a volume of commentaries which 
will present in greater detail the results of the Royal Society of Canada's evaluation. 


Specialists and others interested in the details of a particular piece of work will want to consult the 
original study. Virtually all should be published in the scientific literature in due course. Many willresult 
in additional work as data are added or analysed in greater detail. In the meantime, the studies remain 
the responsibility of the authors, who should be contacted for further information on their work. 


The Royal Society of Canada 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/31/61115568594 
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Céline Le Bourdais, Héléne Desrosiers, 
l'Institut national de la recherche 
scientifique, INRS-Urbanisation 


The increased participation of women in 
the labour market was seen as bringing 
about an improvement in their socio- 
economic living conditions. Yet the hi- 
gher activity rates noted among women 
do not seem to have been followed by 
economic progress for women. There 
has been scarcely any movement in their 
employment incomein relation to men’s 
since the beginning of the 1970’s and 
since then women have become even 
poorer. 


The profound transformations in the fa- 
mily that have marked Canadian socie- 
ty are probably one of the major causes 
of the feminization of poverty we are 
now witnessing. In spite of their pro- 
gress in employment, the economic si- 
tuation of women still appears to be 
closely linked to their marital status. 
Even today a marriage breakdown re- 
sults in a dramatic drop in a woman’s 
standard of living. And for most wo- 
men, entering into a union often consti- 
tutes the only way of escaping poverty 
(Duncan, 1984). 


Such findings may be a surprise. There 
is a discrepancy between the slight im- 
provements noted in women’s living 
conditions and their educational and 
employment advances. Some authors 
(Goyder, 1981; Duncan, 1984) ascribe 
this situation to the discontinuous job 
path of women and their shorter periods 
of full-time employment. 


In this respect, the increased presence of 
women on the labour market does not 
seem to have necessarily brought about 
greater job attachment in their case. On 
the contrary, their large-scale absorp- 
tion into newly created jobs characteri- 
zed mainly by their precariousness 
would appear to have contributed to an 
even greater job instability. Another 
factor that must be mentioned is the job 


interruptions for family reasons which 
still appear to be frequent among a signi- 
ficant number of women (Kempeneers, 
1987; Robinson, 1987). 


The social and economic status of wo- 
men would therefore appear to be close- 
ly linked to their marital and 
employment history. In view of the pro- 
found changes that have occurred over 
the past twenty years, any attempt to un- 
derstand and assess women’s living 
conditions at the turn of the century 
must include an analysis of the dyna- 
mics of the marriage and employment 
paths followed by different generations 
of women. 


The main purpose of this paper is an 
examination of the life courses of wo- 
men. Based on the data of the 1984 Fa- 
mily Survey, the analysis first considers 
the formation and breakdown of coha- 
bitation arrangements, that is, both mar- 
riage and common-law unions. This is 
followed by a study of women’s move- 
ments into and out of the labour market. 
By studying the history of such events it 
has been possible to characterize the fre- 
quency and spacing of events in wo- 
men’s lives and to draw conclusions 
about the main determinants affecting 
the likelihood that they will experience 
such events. 


Marriage patterns 


The Family Survey data indicate that 
there has beena very significant increase 
in the marriage mobility of young wo- 
men. Generally speaking, the propor- 
tion of women under 35 living as one of 
a couple is similar to that of previous ge- 
nerations. Their greater propensity to 
live in acommon-law relationship at an 
earlier age offsets the fact that fewer of 
them marry, and they marry later, than 
previous generations of women. Howe- 
ver, data show a distinct progression in 
the number of separations among 
young women. Whether married or co- 
habiting, younger women are likely to 
separate after a shorter life together than 
their elders. 


Taking into account age and education, 
women living in Quebec can be distin- 
guished from women living in other re- 
gions of Canada by the greater 
likelihood of a common-law union and 
conversely by a decreased likelihood of 
marriage and a tendency to marry later. 
Moreover, they are less inclined to mar- 
ry their common-law partner. Women 
in the West, and to a lesser extent in On- 
tario, appear, for their part, more likely 
to experience a marriage breakdown. 


Among the factors influencing women’s 
marriage patterns, level of education 
and previous work experience play a si- 
gnificant role. Women with less educa- 
tion are more likely to enter into a first 
union, common-law or legal, than wo- 
men with moreand, conversely, they are 
less likely to experience a marriage 
breakdown. The holding of a job tends 
to increase the likelihood that a woman 
will have at least one experience of co- 
habitation whereas the fact that the wo- 
man has worked for over five years 
before marriage tends to increase the 
probability of separation. 


A previous experience of cohabitation 
does not seem to have any significant in- 
fluence on women’s chances of marriage 
or separation. However, early marriage 
is associated with a higher risk of mar- 
riage breakdown, as is the fact of having 
given birth or conceived a child before 
entering into marriage. On the other 
hand, the arrival of a child conceived wi- 
thin wedlock increases marriage stabili- 


ty. 


The birth of a child constitutes the most 
important predictor of women’s mar- 
riage patterns. The birth of a child be- 
fore cohabitation decreases a woman’s 
likelihood of entering into a common- 
law relationship at whatever age the 
birth may have occurred. Conversely, 
the fact of having a child outside of we- 
dlock has a positive effect on the prob- 
ability of marriage, at least for women 
who have had a child during their ado- 
lescence. 


Analysis of the data also shows that in 
comparison to her age at marriage, the 
woman’ sage atthe birth of her first child 


appears to have a greater significance 
with respect to her likelihood of separa- 
tion. This result suggests that the nega- 
tive impact of early marriage on marital 
stability noted in many previous studies 
(see, among others, Balakrishnan et al., 
1987) is related more to the different re- 
productive history (age at which they 
gave birth) of women who married 
young than to their marital history as 
such. 


Job Paths 


Data from the Family Survey confirm 
that job mobility has increased among 
younger women, as previously noted by 
Kempeneers (1987). However, an exa- 
mination of the tables showing women’s 
movements into and out of the labour 
market reveal that the increased discon- 
tinuity of women’s work is not linked to 
an increase in the rate at which women 
leave the labour market; rather, it is the 
result of an acceleration in the rate at 
which women enter the labour market 
for the first time for a period of at least 
six months and return following an ab- 
sence of at least one year. Data from the 
tables show that, not only are younger 
women more likely than older women 
to begin work or return to work follo- 
wing an interruption, they also do so at 
an earlier age. The table showing exits 
from the labour market does not reveal 
any very clear differences between ge- 
nerations, although women in the 35-44 
age group have the highest rate of total 
exits from the labour market. 


Analysis of the factors associated with 
women’s movements into and out of the 
labour market shows that Ontario resi- 
dents have more continuous job paths 
than women in other regions of Canada. 
They are more likely to enter the labour 
market and to return following an inter- 
ruption, and they are less likely to stop 
work. 


Among the factors influencing women’s 
job paths, schooling plays a significant 
role. Women with a high-school educa- 
tion seem more likely to enter the labour 
market rapidly the first time; however, 
women’s tendency to re-enter the labour 
market following a break increases with 


the level of schooling. Late entry of wo- 
men into the labour market is linked to 
a lesser risk of interruptions and a grea- 
ter likelihood of re-entry following an 
interruption. The age at which women 
stop working does not seem to havea si- 
gnificant effect on the likelihood that 
they will return to work, as long as their 
reproductive history is taken into ac- 
count. 


Indeed, childbirth is the most important 
factor in determining women’s job 
paths. Giving birth to a child before en- 
tering the labour market significantly re- 
duces a woman’s chances of holding a 
job in the future. Similarly, giving birth 
following her first exit from the labour 
market reduces a woman’s chances of 
rapidly re-entering the labour market. 
Giving birth to her first child while still 
in the labour market triples a woman’s 
chances of stopping work. 


Not only does women’s reproductive 
history affect the likelihood that they 
will enter or leave the labour market, but 
taking it into account eliminates some of 
the differences in labour-market activity 
between women of different genera- 
tions. First, the gap between women 
aged 35 to 44 and women aged 18 to 34 
with regard to entry into the labour mar- 
ket seems to be largely due to the fact 
that members of the younger group are 
less likely to have already given birth to 
their first child than are members of the 
older group. In other words, it appears 
that the more rapid entry of women un- 
der 35 could be attributed to the drop in 
the number of childbirths or the deferral 
of childbirth observed among these 
younger women. Second, the fact that 
women aged 35 to 44 show a greater ten- 
dency to leave the labour market tempo- 
rarily than do those in the older age 
group appears to be linked to the fact 
that they are more likely to have entered 
the labour market before the birth of 
their first child, that is, to the fact that 
they have planned their lives different- 
ly in terms of employment and child- 
birth. When both the age at which a 
woman entered the labour market and 
the age at which she gave birth to her 
first child are taken into account, the gap 
between women aged 35 to 44 and wo- 


men aged 45 to 65 with regard to exits 
from the labour market becomes insigni- 
ficant. 


In general, women’s marriage and job 
paths thus seem to be more and more 
discontinuous. It does not appear likely 
that women’s family situation will stabi- 
lize inthe short term. The instability ob- 
served among recent generations seems 
to be a sign of real change in women’s 
behaviour with regard to cohabitation, 
and not just an indirect effect of defer- 
ring certain events such as the birth of 
the first child. Women’s commitment to 
the labour market appears limited and - 
more important - there seems to be little 
assurance that it will be maintained in 
the future. 


Analysis of the factors influencing wo- 
men’s job paths has shown that repro- 
ductive history always plays a 
determining part. Childbirth remains a 
significant obstacle to women’s entry in- 
to the labour market and substantially 
increases their chances of interrupting 
work. While, inthe past, womentended 
to stop work permanently following the 
birth of achild, the younger generations 
seem to have adopted the practice of 
temporarily interrupting work at child- 
birth. 


In this context, the future socio-econo- 
mic position of women seems far from 
secure. Women’s marriage paths, 
which for the most part remain closely 
tied to their living conditions, are increa- 
singly marked by discontinuity. Fur- 
thermore, women’s presence in the 
labour market will not guarantee econo- 
mic well-being unless it is accompanied 
by greater job stability. However, our 
analysis clearly shows that many wo- 
men are still leaving their jobs for relati- 
vely lengthy periods following 
childbirth. Will women have to choose 
in future between having children and 
enjoying a decent standard of living? 


The fact that, even when reproductive 
history is taken into account, there has 
beena progressive change in the labour- 
market behaviour of women observed 
among members of the younger genera- 
tion, indicates that the situation may 


gradually be evolving. Women under 
35 are less likely than were their older 
sisters to interrupt their labour-market 
activity following the birth of their first 
child. Perhaps this is a sign that a new 
pattern of task sharing is emerging 
among young couples, as a result, 
among other things, of the greater em- 
ployment instability that is now affec- 
ting young men as well as young 
women. However, no definitive conclu- 
sions can be reached without further, 
more qualitative research into the va- 
rious strategies couples have developed 
to combine family and jobs. 
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Lives of Their Own: The 
Individualization of The Adult 
Female Life Cycle 


Charles Jones, Lorne Tepperman, 
Department of Sociology, University 
of Toronto 


Canadians today enjoy a greater choice 
in education, career, and family life than 
ever before. Smaller families, smaller 


households, fewer relatives, and more 
mobility have already resulted. Fertili- 
ty rates have fallen dramatically. New 
jobs have opened up and women have 
gained new opportunities in traditional- 
ly male work settings. Our research 
grows out of this drama of change in 
everyday life by focussing on major 
choice points, continuities and changes 
in the adult woman’s life cycle. 


Our project is motivated by the hypothe- 
sis that, between now and 2025, we shall 
see the continued unfolding of a trend 
we are calling the "individualization" of 
the adult female life cycle. With indivi- 
dualization, each adult woman will live 
through a sequence of work, marriage 
and education experiences that is unlike 
the sequence lived by any other woman. 
Particularly, movements in and out of 
major adult statuses — familial, educa- 
tional and occupational — will be much 
less easily predicted by a few major va- 
riables than they are today. 


Three processes make up the individua- 
lization of the adult female life cycle: (1) 
the growth of choice, or variety; (2) the 
change of choice, or fluidity; and (3) the 
personalization of choice, or idiosyncra- 
sy. Women already hold a wider varie- 
ty of positions --social, economic, 
familial, and so on - than in the past. 
Further, women’s lives today are alrea- 
dy much more fluid than in the past. Fi- 
nally, and largely as a consequence of 
the first two, women’s lives are already 
much more idiosyncratic than in the 
past. We see these trends continuing, at 
least until 2025. 


Hypotheses this research will test focus 
particularly on the individualization of 
work statuses and include the follo- 
wing: 


1. The variety hypothesis. The work 
lives of Canadian women will become 


even more varied between now and 
2025. 


2. The fluidity hypothesis. The fluidity 
of women’s work lives -- that is, the fre- 


quency and ease of their movement 


from one work role to another — will 
continue to increase between now and 
2025. 


3. The idiosyncrasy hypothesis. Wo- 


men’s work lives will become even more 
idiosyncratic -- or influenced by a vir- 
tually unique combination of factors -- 
by 2025. 


4. The composition hypothesis. With 
this predicted "individualization" of 


lives, Canada’s supply of female paid la- 
bour will increase enormously due to ef- 
fects of: 


a. Elimination of "participation sup- 
pressors” such as prolonged child- 
bearing; 


b. The influence of "participation sti- 
mulants" such as delayed marriage 
and higher education. 


This report uses Canadian, American 
and European data to examine the pat- 
terning of these changes and the effect of 
life cycle patterning (from age 25 to age 
65) on total years spent in paid work, 
numbers of transitions in and out of the 
labour force, and average hours worked 
per week. 


Findings 


What is happening in Canada follows a 
general pattern of change observable 
throughout the industrial world. Our 
data confirm that, in Canada and Wes- 
tern Europe, women are leading more 
varied work lives than in the past. They 
are ever more likely to be in the work 
force; are becoming more evenly distri- 
buted between full-time and part-time 
paid work and housework; and are 
doing more varied kinds of jobs than 
ever. Above all, we see a dramatic in- 
crease inthe amount and variety of part- 
time work. 


Women are likelier than ever to distri- 
bute themselves more nearly equally 
among full-time paid work, part-time 
paid work, and unpaid housework. 
Moreover, women are ever less concen- 
trated in particular jobs, industries, and 
sectors of the economy. Asa result, the 


job distribution of women is becoming 
more like men’s, meaning that jobs (and 
industries) are becoming less gender- 
specific. 


Women are also changing their labour 
force statuses more frequently and easi- 
ly than in the past. More generally, in 
any period of time, the likelihood is 
greater that they will change what they 
are doing. Such fluidity tends to in- 
crease with educational attainment and 
decrease with marriage. Since higher 
educational attainment and marriage 
postponement are increasingly com- 
mon -- indeed, are often connected - la- 
bour market mobility is likely to 
continue increasing. 


Movement between full-time and part- 
time work is becoming more common. 
Women accept parttime work volunta- 
rily, for the most part; but less oftenthan 
in the past is part-time work chosen for 
reasons of "family responsibilities”. 
Whatever the reasons, women’s work 
lives are marked by more and shorter in- 
terruptions. Women who have left the 
labour force at all are quicker to get back 
into it than inthe past. Given the growth 
in variety, there are freer (i.e., more 
equal) and more frequent movements 
among labour market statuses than in 
the past. 


Traditional predictors of labour force 
status are, as predicted, losing their abi- 
lity to account for variance in the de- 
pendent variable. As a result, more 
variables are needed to predict women’s 
labour force behaviour. "Idiosyncrasy" 
emerges as the number of predictors 
needed goes to infinity and the average 
contribution made by any given predic- 
tor approaches Zero. 


Multiple regression, analysis of va- 
riance, event history analysis and multi- 
ple classification analysis confirm this 
expectation. Key predictors of current 
labour force participation are date of 
birth (or age at the time of the survey), 
educational attainment, number of chil- 
dren borne, age of youngest child, mari- 
tal status, and residence in Ontario. 
Though traditional predictors -- espe- 
cially age, marital status, and parity -- 


are still important today, their total pre- 
dictive impact is relatively small and de- 
clining. Husband’s income, or family 
income minus the wife’s, has no de- 
monstrable effect on female labour force 
participation. 


Educational attainment is playing a pro- 
gressively smaller role, not because edu- 
cation is unimportant but because 
higher education is becoming more 
common. As well, whatever their edu- 
cation, women are more and more like- 
ly to bein the paid labour force, working 
full-time or nearly full-time hours. 


Projecting the Future 


Historical and retrospective data sug- 
gest that, in the early part of the twen- 
tieth century, rates of movement 
through (limited) female jobs began to 
increase before the number of jobs open 
to women increased substantially. That 
is, women’s exchange mobility began to 
rise before their structural mobility did. 
As a result, cumulative participation 
rates began to rise sooner and faster than 
current participation rates. In the early 
part of the century, only 10-20% of wo- 
men had ever worked for pay and did 
so more or less continuously; however, 
by the 1950s closer to 80-90% of all wo- 
men had ever worked for pay, but they 
were doing so only briefly and sporadi- 
cally. Our models suggest that, in fu- 
ture, almost all women will work for pay 
a large portion of their adult lives. 


Given rates of current and cumulative 
participation, a discrete Markov model 
estimates that, under continued 1984 
conditions, a women would average 29 
years in the labour force; would leave it 
an average of 1.38 times between ages 
25-64, and enter it an average of 1.90 
times; and just under one woman in four 
would never leave paid work at all in 
forty years. 


The same model estimates that an ave- 
rage woman participating in the labour 
force in 2024 will spend twice as many 
years in it as an average woman in the 
labour force in 1944 (that is, 32 years out 
of 40 possible circa 2024, versus 16 years 
circa 1944). The Markov model esti- 


mates for 1984 are already quite close to 
estimates for 2024. At least in this res- 
pect, then, changes between today and 
2024 will be far less dramatic than the 
changes already witnessed in the last 
forty years. 


Highly educated Canadian women will 
change in similar ways between now 
and 2024 but will show less dramatic in- 
creases in current and cumulative la- 
bour force participation than average. 
This is because highly educated women 
have always been more heavily invol- 
ved in the labour force and at the fore- 
front of individualization. 


Increased educational attainment by 
Canadian women will increase occupa- 
tional variety and idiosyncrasy. But wo- 
men’s labour force fluidity is already 
highand increasing rapidly. Asa result, 
increases in average educational attain- 
ment by women will not significantly in- 
fluence the fluidity of the female 
working population in future, particu- 
larly if we define fluidity as movement 
in and out of the work force. 


Though movement in and out of the la- 
bour force is not likely to increase, par- 
ticularly among highly educated 
women, other kinds of fluidity will in-~ 
crease. In future, female workers will 
move much more easily from one part- 
time job to another; from one set of si- 
multaneous part-time jobs to another; or 
from part-time work to full-time work, 
and back again. (This is not to rule out 
the possibility that many male workers 
will do the same.) 


These projected changes will dramati- 
cally affect the supply of labour power. 
In 1985 the average woman aged 25-64 
contributed 17.4 hours per week to Ca- 
nada’s supply of paid labour, making a 
total of 113,184,000 hours per week. We 
project increases in this supply of labour 
between now and the year 2025, under 
reasonable assumptions about popula- 
tion growth, aging, educational upgra- 
ding, delay in marriage, and increases in 
average worktime per week. 


A moderate estimate of population 
growth by 2025 adds 28% to the female 
labour supply (at ages 25-64) but popu- 
lation aging takes 8% away, leaving a 
net gain of 20%, other things being 
equal. Educational upgrading increases 
labour supply by 9%, and possibly as 
much as 16%, other things being equal. 
A continued moderate marriage delay 
has almost no effect on the labour sup- 
ply. But if all women followed the cur- 
rent marriage pattern of highly 
educated women aged 25-34, 19% more 
hours of paid work would be supplied 
by the female population aged 25-64. If 
the suppressor effect of marital status di- 
sappeared, labour supply would rise 
another 42%; and if the suppressor effect 
of age also disappeared, labour supply 
would rise 78%, other things being 
equal. 


Thus, under conditions of "perfect indi- 
vidualization", the paid work women 
aged 25-64 supplied would more than 
double by 2025. Specifically, by 2025 po- 
pulation increase, educational upgra- 
ding, delayed marriage, and 
"individualization" will have produced 
the equivalent of a full-time, fully parti- 
cipating 1985 adult female labour force. 


Our projections show large regional va- 
riations in growth of person-hours wor- 
ked, with the East region gaining most 
and Quebec gaining least. Major gains 
in labour participation could be achie- 
ved by the year 2005 under conditions of 
moderate population growthand aging, 
universal post secondary education, 
and all women working at the maxi- 
mum rates currently observed in their 
region. 


Regions differ markedly in the relative 
significance of influences on hours wor- 
ked. In the East, West and Ontario, the 
largest proportional gains will be dueto 
smaller differences in participation be- 
tween young women and old, married 
women and unmarried women. Politi- 
cal and economic changes that tend to 
erase these distinctions include legisla- 
tion against age and sex discrimination; 
more part-time work opportunities; and 
better daycare facilities. To gain the lar- 
gest possible increases in female labour 


supply and simultaneously maximize 
personal choice, better legislation and 
more opportunities will be needed. 


This research shows that Canadian wo- 
men are well on their way to individua- 
lized work lives. Other aspects of their 
lives may be individualizing at the same 
ora different pace: more research is nee- 
ded to find out. Likewise, men’s lives 
may also individualize in the next cen- 
tury. We have not tried to answer that 
question in the present research; but it 
seems likely that men’s individualiza- 
tion will proceed in a different way and 
at a different rate. 


Where women’s lives are concerned, le- 
gislation is needed to facilitate —- not ini- 
tiate - a process that is already well 
under way; a process that has already 
brought women closer to life in 2024 
than they are to life in 1944; that yields 
considerable economic as well as psy- 
chological benefits, and is consistent 
with the prevailing "liberal" view that 
people deserve the right to make impor- 
tant choices about their own lives. 


The Impact of New Adult Lifestyles 
on Children in Canada 


Nicole Marcil-Gratton, Groupe de 
recherche sur la démographie 
québécoise, Département de 
démographie, Université de Montréal 


Problems and Methodology 


Throughout the ages, but perhaps even 
more so in our day, the experiences of 
the long road between early childhood 
through to adolescence and into adul- 
thood have shaped our attitudes and ap- 
proaches to later life. The children of 
today are the adults of tomorrow, and 
the society they will create will inevita- 
bly be rooted in their formative years. 


That context is currently being marked 
by great upheavals in the traditional fa- 
mily framework. Let us recall the major 
signs of these disruptions: the decline in 
fertility rates and reduced family size, 
the recognition of out-of-wedlock 
conceptions and births, delayed mar- 


riage, the proliferation of common-law 
marriage, marital instability, the high 
divorce rate, the increase in single-pa- 
rent families and the advent of blended 
families resulting from various former 
attachments. Add to this the remarka- 
ble increase in paid employment by mo- 
thers outside the home which, at 
another level, also affects the way to- 
day’s children are raised. 


All these phenomena have been studied 
in detail by demographers and other so- 
cial scientists, both in Canada and in 
most other industrialized countries. 
However, virtually all such analyses 
have been conducted in a conventional 
manner, that is, with a "top down" ap- 
proach from the point of view of the 
adults affected by these changes. The 
impact onthe children born to these cou- 
ples has rarely been examined. Todoso, 
the researcher must not only obtain lon- 
gitudinal data on the histories of cou- 
ples, which are not necessarily 
uncommon, but must also obtain data 
that are transposable to become the his- 
tories of children. However, most sur- 
veys of these topics are based on 
samples of women or couples and, 
though it is sometimes possible to ex- 
tract a representative sampling of chil- 
dren from such information, the data 
manipulations involved are significant 
if not insurmountable. 


Nevertheless, the effort is a worthwhile 
one. The disintegration of the traditio- 
nal model of the family has many conse- 
quences that affect the daily lives of 
children more and more often. The 
question is: to what extent and at what 
point in their lives do children expe- 
rience these changes? 


The Family History Survey (1984) 
conducted by Statistics Canada not only 
provides us with a source of all the ne- 
cessary longitudinal data on the marital, 
parental and work lives of Canadians, 
but also with a sufficiently broad sam- 
ple, in terms of both number (7,256 wo- 
men and 6,748 men) and age range of 
respondents (18-65 years), to enable us 
to use the data to examine each factor 
from the viewpoint of the children of the 
respondents. Thus, this survey is being 


used ina novel way, since the factors un- 
der examination are being measured in 
terms of a sample derived from the ini- 
tial sample. Numerous challenges were 
posed by this type of approach. We are 
firmly convinced that our efforts have 
been amply rewarded by the new in- 
sights that were gained into the expe- 
rience of being born and raised in 
Canada. 


Essentially, we compared the family ex- 
periences of generations born in the ear- 
ly sixties (G1961-63) to those of 
generations born in the early seventies 
(G1971-73). The family situations pre- 
vailing at the time these children were 
born were also contrasted with those of 
children born in the early eighties 
(G1981-83). Lastly, we included the ge- 
nerations born in the mid-seventies 
(G1975-77) in our analysis in order to ob- 
serve more recent possible develop- 
ments in the experience of early 
childhood (up to age six). The decline in 
fertility rates, the increased participa- 
tion of mothers in the paid work force 
and the diversification of marital expe- 
rience have marked the lives of these 
children in various ways. This is what 
we sought to illustrate. 


The Decline in Fertility Rates and Its 
Impact on the Family Settings of 
Children 


Lower fertility rates are generally analy- 
zed in terms of their impact on the lives 
of adults, who are responsible for and 
the prime beneficiaries of smaller fami- 
ly sizes. However, the consequences of 
this phenomenon for the lives of chil- 
dren in smaller families are significant 
and highly varied. 


The parents of today’s children have in 
common both their age group and their 
lack of child-rearing experience. Twen- 
ty years ago, the existence of larger fa- 
milies inevitably meant that people had 
children at various ages. In four out of 
ten instances, children born in the early 
eighties were born to parents between 
25 and 29 years old. In addition, as a re- 
sult of these parents’ preference for ve- 
ry small families, the probability of 


being first-born, and therefore born to 
inexperienced parents, has increased 
considerably. 


Being the eldest of the family has be- 
come the lot of most children (44%), 
while inthe early sixties, only one in four 
babies was born into this admittedly de- 
manding role. Having any older si- 
blings is becoming increasingly rare; 
having several of them even more so. 
Currently, only one in five children can 
enjoy (or bemoan - as the case may be) 
the presence of two or more older bro- 
thers or sisters, whereas half the genera- 
tions born twenty years ago fit this 
pattern. 


Children born in the early sixties were 
part of families with a much larger age 
spread. Most of them were born to wo- 
men who had already been mothers for 
at least five years. One in five of these 
children even benefited from the pre- 
sence of an older brother or sister at least 
ten years their senior, who would often 
play an important role in their develop- 
ment. These much older siblings have 
all but disappeared in our day: only 5% 
of newborns have them. Declining fer- 
tility rates have had an impact not only 
on the circumstances surrounding the 
birth of a children but also on all of their 
formative years. The children who cele- 
brated their tenth birthday in the early 
seventies enjoyed the comfortable posi- 
tion of being middle children (42% of 
them), who would tend to be spoiled 
less than the last-born, but who would 
also, because of parental experience or 
fatigue, would have fewerdemands pla- 
ced on them than the oldest sibling. 


One in ten children who turned ten in 
the early eighties is an only child, usual- 
ly throughthe choice of the parents, who 
do not feel that such a situation is detri- 
mental to their offspring. Only one in 
five of these children benefit from the 
seemingly lesser demands placed on 
middle children. Most other children, 
that is, seven out of ten, are growing up 
faced with the expectations placed on 
first-born (34%) and last-born (39%) 
children. In either case, the age diffe- 


rence between these children and their 
sibling is generally very small (under 
five years). 


These trends become more marked for 
children born in the early eighties: the 
position of middle child is becoming ra- 
rer,and soon, nine out of ten childrenare 
likely to be eldest, youngest or only chil- 
dren. One need not bea psychologist to 
realize that this new distribution of roles 
is bound to have an influence on the way 
in which these future adults will forge 
the society of tomorrow. 


Having a Mother in the Paid Work 
Force 


The remarkable growth of women’s par- 
ticipation in the paid labour force over 
the past fifteen years has meant that 
more and more Canadian children are 
raised by mothers who must combine 
child-rearing duties with the demands 
of an outside job. This accumulation of 
responsibilities cannot take place wi- 
thout the transfer of some parenting 
tasks traditionally assumed by mothers 
to other parties (child-care centres, rela- 
tives, baby-sitters, schools). Our data 
indicate that this transfer is occurring 
more and more frequently, and increa- 
singly early in the life of thechild. Inour 
opinion, this trend will continue to grow 
and will henceforth be an integral part 
of the new family life of Canadian chil- 
dren. 


In the early sixties, children were born 
to mothers whose occupational patterns 
conformed to the standards of the day: 
marriage and motherhood were consi- 
dered natural obstacles to the pursuit of 
a career. For the first time mothers to 
continue paid work after giving birth 
was a marginal occurrence, applicable 
to only 10% of the mothers of that gene- 
ration. In the eighties, the situation has 
reversed, particularly among the most 
fertile age group: eight in ten children 
whose mothers were between 25 and 29 
at the time of their birth were born to wo- 
men who did not stop working upon 
marrying, nor in half of all cases upon 
having their first child. 


Our analysis goes much further. We 
show how the new propensity for mo- 
thers to remain active in the labour force 
is experienced very differently by chil- 
dren, depending on family size and 
birth order. 


Overall, four in ten children born in the 
early eighties had mothers who conti- 
nued working after giving birth. Chil- 
dren born twenty years earlier saw their 
mothers going back to work in similar 
numbers only around their twelfth bir- 
thday. However, the probability of ha- 
ving a mother who works outside the 
home remains strongly linked to family 
size and timing. Today as twenty years 
ago, children who grow up alone are 
more likely to have mothers in the work 
force before reaching school age. 
Conversely, children in large families 
are the least likely to face this eventuali- 
ty. One in five children who turned six 
in the early eighties (G1975-77) expe- 
rienced their entire early childhood with 
a working mother, which is twice the 
rate for children born in the early sixties. 
Nevertheless, children born in the early 
sixties who had no siblings by age six 
were as likely as children in the same si- 
tuation today never to have lived ina fa- 
mily with a "stay-at-home" mother. 


Today, however, the difference between 
only children and those with one sibling 
is less marked, a trend that highlights 
the apparent homogenization of early 
childhood experience. In the early eigh- 
ties, 58% of six-year-olds lived in fami- 
lies of at most two children, and 67% of 
their mothers had been working at least 
part-time since their birth. We believe 
that this pattern is here to stay, since it is 
the result of a social evolution which 
would be difficult to reverse, namely, 
equal access to education by girls, their 
subsequent access to the labour force 
and the voluntary reduction in fertility. 


Children and the Diversification of 
Matrimonial Behaviour 


Inadditionto the decline in fertility rates 
and the increase in paid labour force 
participation by mothers, the impact of 
the diversification of matrimonial beha- 
viour is only just starting to be felt in 


children’s family environments. The 
context of birth is already much diffe- 
rent than it was twenty years ago. The 
increase in marital instability means 
that, with increasing frequency, chil- 
dren cannot count on spending their en- 
tire formative years without some 
disruption of their regular family pat- 
tern, 


In the early eighties, the vast majority of 
children were still being born during 
their mother’s first legal marriage (83%). 
Nevertheless, this proportion is lower 
than it was twenty years earlier (94%). 
Canadian vital statistics indicate that the 
proportion of children born out of legal 
wedlock is growing rapidly, from less 
than 5% of all births in the early sixties 
to 14% in the early eighties and 19% in 
1986. In that year, the rate was over 20% 
in some provinces, and even as high as 
27% in Quebec. 


However, our data indicate that this re- 
markable increase does not mean thatall 
these children are being born to single 
parents. Rather, the figures reflect the 
deinstitutionalization and diversifica- 
tion of attachments among couples. Al- 
most as many children are born into 
two-parent families today as in the past, 
even though those parents are now 
more likely to be involved ina common- 
law marriage. To be born out of we- 
dlock no longer means to be born 
without a family, as common-law mar- 
riage is becoming a lifestyle that does 
not preclude parenthood. However, ha- 
ving been a partner in a common-law 
marriage does indicate a less traditional 
attitude toward family life: our data 
confirmed that regardless of a couple’s 
marital status when their child is born, 
that child is more likely to experience 
their separation if the mother has ever li- 
ved common-law. 


Undoubtedly, the most worrisome as- 
pect of the impact of new matrimonial 
patterns on children remains the loss of 
daily co-existence with one of their pa- 
rents. More and more children today 
witness the separation of their parents, 
and such separations are occurring in- 
creasingly early in the child’s life. Whe- 
reas approximately one-quarter of the 


children born inthe early sixties had ex- 
perienced their parents’ separation by 
the time they turned twenty, only 13% 
of them saw this occur before they tur- 
ned ten. In contrast, 23% of children 
born in the early seventies saw their pa- 
rents separate by their tenth birthday, 
including the 7% who never lived with 
their fathers. Such early separations are 
all the more striking when viewed in 
terms of the frequency with which such 
events occur during early childhood: 
only 8% of the generations born between 
1961 and 1963 had experienced single- 
parent families by the age of six, whe- 
reas for the most recent generations we 
were able to examine, (G1975-77), this 
percentage had climbed to 18%. If we 
merely hold constant the gap between 
generations observed in 1984, it appears 
possible that 42% of children born be- 
tween 1971 and 1973 and 45% of those 
born between 1975 and 1977 will have 
seen their parents separate by the time 
they reach age twenty. 


The children of separated couples livein 
increasingly changeable family patterns 
as a result of their parents’ new atta- 
chments. Living in a single-parent si- 
tuation is not necessarily a long-term 
prospect. Despite a growing preference 
for shared custody, our data indicates 
that in the early eighties, the vast majo- 
rity of children remained with their mo- 
thers following parental separation. 
However, more and more children must 
adjust to the presence of their custodial 
parent’s new partner: 50% of children 
born between 1971 and 1973 and whose 
parents were separated celebrated their 
tenth birthday in a blended family that 
included their mother’s new partner. 


In this sense, single parenthood has 
changed in the past twenty years. Chil- 
dren who turned ten in the early part of 
this decade and whose parents are sepa- 
rated are increasingly likely to expe- 
rience more than one family 
arrangement: more than half of them 
had already seen their mother enter in- 
to a new marital or common-law rela- 
tionship; one in five had experienced 
single-parent family life a second time 
and one in ten had even had time to live 
in a second blended family. 


Conclusion 


Some may feel that our results raise 
more questions than they answer about 
the evolution of the family frameworkin 
which children are growing up and the 
impact that this will have on the society 
they will build. If this is so, it is because 
we have been successful in. demonstra- 
ting how the new lifestyles of adult Ca- 
nadians are having major repercussions 
on the lives of children. These new life- 
styles have shattered the traditional mo- 
del of the family and have led to a 
growing diversification of the life expe- 
riences of children from birth to adul- 
thood. The diversification process is 
well under way, but it is difficult to pre- 
dict how and when it will end. For the 
moment, there is no doubt that the new 
behaviour patterns of adults do not af- 
fect all children to the same degree. But 
in Canada as in other countries, we must 
realize that an already large number of 
children are acquiring a very different 
background and outlook as future citi- 
zens than their elders. It can be argued 
that this has always been the case. Ne- 
vertheless, we believe that the lives of 
children have rarely undergone such ra- 
pid and profound change. In fact, it is 
the speed of this change that prompts us 
to focus on the marked difference be- 
tween the childhood experience of to- 
day’s adults and that of growing 
generations. To what extent will this 
dissimilarity hinder the quality of com- 
munication and the transmission of va- 
lues between young and old in our 
society? 


The vast majority of young adults who 
could soon become parents do plan to 
have children eventually. Yet, the life 
choices they make and the social reorga- 
nization that will result from those 
choices must afford children their right- 
ful place. We must seek ways to avoid 
letting children become the mere by- 
products of the individual and social 
transactions of adults, who sometimes 
forget their offspring in the midst of the 
constant upheavals of their values and 
lifestyles. Political leadership is needed 
to deal with this issue and to ensure that 


the best interests of children become a 
top priority throughout this process of 
reorganization. 


One-Adult and Two-Earner 
Households and Families: Trends, 
Determinants and Consequences 


Thomas K. Burch, Kevin McQuillan, 
Population Studies Centre, University 
of Western Ontario 


Part 1: Living Alone 


At the time of the 1986 census, approxi- 
mately one in ten of Canadian adults li- 
ved alone ina single-person household, 
that is, they did not share their house or 
apartment with another person. Of all 
private households, approximately 
twenty-one percent contained only one 
member. 


The proportion of population living 
alone has tripled since 1921, the first cen- 
sus date for which reliable estimates are 
available, but the increase did not really 
get underway until after World War II. 
The rapid rise continued until 1981, 
when the curve begins to rise moreslow- 
ly, probably due in part to the economic 
recession of the early 1980s. 


The rise in the proportion living alone 
has affected most adult age-sex catego- 
ries, but is most pronounced and in- 
volves the largest absolute numbers 
among older women. The proportion of 
all women living alone begins to rise 
sharply at around age 50; by their mid- 
to late-seventies, close to half of women 
are living alone. Among males, by 
contrast, the proportion living alone ne- 
ver attains such high levels; at ages 80 
and over, only one-fifth of males live 
alone. 


The key to the male-female difference 
lies in the proportions married. At ages 
80 and over, more than eighty percent of 
women are unmarried (widowed, di- 
vorced, or single), compared to only 
about thirty-five percent of men. 


The proportions of unmarried men and 
women who live alone are fairly similar 
across the adult age range. The excep- 
tion is in the ages from roughly 30 to 50, 
when many divorced women live with 
their children, as single parents. 


Thetimetrends and current patterns ob- 
served in Canada are not atypical. In- 
deed, in an international comparison 
with other developed nations, these Ca- 
nadian figures can be described as low- 
average. 


Causes for the rise in the proportion li- 
ving alone differ somewhat from one 
age-sex category to the next, but some 
generalizations are possible. Past re- 
search as well as that presented here 
would highlight the following factors: 


1) Rising real income, as well as the 
growth of institutions (such as social in- 
surance) that guarantee most indivi- 
duals at least some regular income; a 
common microeconomic interpretation 
is that income has reached sufficiently 
high threshold levels that many people 
can afford the luxury of separate living, 
with the privacy and independenceit af- 
fords; 


2) A decline in the average number of 
kin an individual has, which limits the 
opportunities the average individual 
has to work out mutually satisfactory 
co-residential arrangements with kin; 
due to long-term declines in fertility, for 
example, older women have fewer sons 
and daughters with whom they might 
live in old age; young adults have fewer 
older siblings, or aunts and uncles, with 
whom they might live during the trans- 
ition from the parental home to a home 
of their own; added to the generally 
shrinking number of kin are high rates 
of physical mobility, with a tendency to- 
wards geographical dispersal of what 
kin exist; 


3) It has often been hypothesized that 
there has been a general shift in values 
toward a greater emphasis on the indi- 
vidual and on individual privacy and 
autonomy; direct evidence on such 
shifts is rare and difficult to analyze; 
supportive of the value-change hypo- 


thesis is the positive relationship be- 
tween educational level and living 
alone; 


4) There probably always has been and 
stillisa negativerelationship between li- 
ving alone and poor health or disability; 
at the extreme, persons with severe 
mental or physical handicaps may be to- 
tally incapable of separate living; the 
presence of less extreme disabilities may 
discourage it; over time, modern medi- 
cine and a variety of social institutions 
have made it more feasible for ill or han- 
dicapped persons to lead a more or less 
normal life, including having their own 
home should they wish it. 


The above factors relate to behavioural 
change. Some important demographic 
changes also are relevant to overall 
trends. Since the proportions living 
alone rise with age, an aging population 
means a rise in the overall proportion li- 
ving alone. The growing difference in 
life expectancy between men and wo- 
men means that an increasing propor- 
tion of older people are widowed 
females. Higher remarriage rates for 
men than women following divorce, 
and the tendency of men to remarry 
younger women, add to this marital im- 
balance in later life. 


That the proportions living alone have 
not risen even higher is due to a strong 
preference for being married or at least 
in some form of intimate, co-residential 
relationship. 


This preference seems likely to put a cap 
or upper limit well before the propor- 
tion living alone reaches its theoretical 
limit of 1.0. But preference is not always 
definitive, and the growing incidence of 
cohabitation and divorce, as well as 
continuing high rates of adult male mor- 
tality, mean that many people will conti- 
nue to find themselves without a partner 
at one or more points in their lives. Most 
of the other factors affecting living alone 
also seem to be moving in a direction 
that would favour further increase. 


Living alone is not a major source of per- 
sonal unhappiness or dissatisfaction 
with one’s life. Persons living alone re- 


port roughly average levels of happi- 
ness or satisfaction, although lower than 
those who are married orcohabiting and 
living with their spouse or partner. 
Among those living alone, the single or 
never-married report the least dissatis- 
faction with living alone, perhaps be- 
cause they have chosen it, perhaps 
because they have simply become accu- 
stomed to it. The formerly married (wi- 
dowed or divorced) find living alone a 
significant source of dissatisfaction or 
unhappiness. 


The greatest dissatisfaction or unhappi- 
ness is associated with being unmarried 
and living with other people. To put it 
differently, living alone is for many peo- 
ple a second choice after being married; 
but it is generally preferred over living 
with persons other than a spouse. 


All things considered, the rise of living 
alone does not seem to present a major 
social problem or a prime target for go- 
vernment policies to prevent or alle- 
viate. Some individuals choose it; many 
more find it an acceptable arrangement 
if not the best. Some policy measures af- 
fecting living alone seem worthy of 
consideration, but the matter does not 
seem to be one of high priority, compa- 
red for instance to issues affecting the 
care and education of children. 


Part 2: Family Change and Family 
Income 


The Canadian family has experienced 
tremendous change in recent years, 
change which has made Canadian fami- 
lies far more heterogeneous than was 
the case a generation ago. Rising rates of 
divorce, an increase in the proportion of 
non-marital births and dramatic 
changes in the labour force participation 
patterns of women have moved Cana- 
dian families a long way from the situa- 
tion which prevailed at the end of the 
baby boom era. Lone-parent families, 
childless couples and two-earner fami- 
lies make up an important part of the 
distribution of Canadian families, while 
the once-dominant breadwinner family, 
in which the father went out to work 
while the mother remained at home 
with the children, has been reduced toa 


minority position. It is hardly surpri- 
sing that these developments have had 
a significant effect on the economic si- 
tuation of Canada’s families. This brief 
summary will attempt to identify those 
changes which have had the most im- 
portant consequences for the financial 
status of Canadian families. 


Studies of income inequality in Canada 
have remarked on the lack of change in 
the distribution of family income in the 
period since the Second World War 
(Wolfson, 1986). At the same time, they 
have noted that this stability hides im- 
portant trends which have had offset- 
ting consequences for the distribution of 
income. Changes in family structure 
and in the work activity of family mem- 
bers have been among the most impor- 
tant developments influencing the 
distribution of income and, in general, 
the changes which have occurred have 
served to increase the degree of inequa- 
lity among families. 


Against this background of, in Wolf- 
son’s phrase, "stasis amid change," we 
have attempted to trace the economic 
fortunes of different family types and to 
assess the significance of several key 
characteristics as determinants of fami- 
ly income. Significant growth in real in- 
come occurred during the nineteen 
seventies for all family types, growth 
which was even greater when measured 
in per capita terms. The nineteen eigh- 
ties have been a more difficult period, 
with family income falling during the 
first four years of the decade before be- 
ginning to recover in 1985. Neverthe- 
less, in real dollar terms, Canadian 
families were significantly better off in 
1985 than they were in 1970. 


Yet behind this overall pattern lie signi- 
ficant differences among family types. 
This research has focused largely on the 
economic situation of the growing num- 
ber of lone-parent families headed by fe- 
males. Our interest in this group was 
heightened by the findings of recent 
American research which discovered 
that the growth in labour force partici- 
pation rates of women had served to wi- 


den the income gap between husband- 
wife and lone-parent families (Treas, 
1987). 


Our findings with respect to the situa- 
tion of female lone-parent families in 
Canada confirm this view. Data for the 
period 1971-1986 indicate that female 
lone-parent families have indeed fallen 
further behind husband-wife families in 
both total family income and per capita 
income. The gap widened significantly 
during the prosperous seventies but has 
remained stable in the first half of the 
eighties. Moreover, the dataon the com- 
position of family income indicate that 
the earnings of lone-parent families 
have been steadily declining as a per- 
centage of the earnings of husband-wife 
families. In 1986, the total earnings of 
non-elderly female lone-parent families 
amounted to only $12,563, barely one- 
third of the amount earned by members 
of husband-wife families. 


While our analysis documents the di- 
sadvantage experienced by lone-parent 
families, it also makes clear that the ex- 
tent of hardship differs considerably 
among these families. Lone-parent fa- 
milies where the mother is young and 
responsible for small children face pro- 
blems far greater than families at a later 
stage of the lifecycle. In families where 
the mother was less than 25 years of age, 
1986 income was only $7,879, and 72.5% 
of these families fell below the low-in- 
come cutoff. The difficulties faced by 
these young women in combining em- 
ployment with the sole responsibility 
for parenting no doubt account for their 
financial situation. Fortunately, our da- 
ta suggest that the financial situation of 
lone-parent families improves with the 
age ofthe mother. As the children grow 
older, involvement in the labour force 
becomes easier for the mother and even- 
tually the children come to contribute as 
well. Families where the mother was 
age 45-54 averaged 1.6 income earners 
and received income of over $27,000. 
Both the income gap between lone-pa- 
rent families and husband-wife families 
and the proportion below the poverty 
line decline with the age of the mother. 
The problems facing young lone-parent 
families remain a source of concern, ho- 
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wever, the more so since the number of 
such families has been increasing rapi- 
dly in recent years. 


A special concern of this analysis has 
been the impact on family income of the 
growing number of earners in Canadian 
families. There has been a phenomenal 
growth of multiple-earner families and 
a growing income gap between these fa- 
milies and those with only one earner. 
The increase in the proportion of hus- 
band-wife families with more than one 
earner has posed particular problems 
for lone-parent families since these fami- 
lies usually have no way of increasing 
the number of earners they can place in 
the labour force. Thus we discovered 
that while the number of earners in hus- 
band-wife families increased by 14% be- 
tween 1971 and 1986, the figure for 
lone-parent families remained essential- 
ly constant. Our analysis found that this 
growing disparity in the number of ear- 
ners was almost entirely responsible for 
the increase in the income gap between 
husband-wife and lone-parent families. 


Inconcluding, itis important to note that 
our analysis of the well-being of Cana- 
dian families has focused only on money 
income. As Treas (1987) has pointed 
out, families lose important services 
when family members who used to 
work full-time in the household move 
out into the labour force, but these losses 
are ignored when the focus is limited to 
income in cash. Thus the income gap be- 
tween one-earner and two-earner hus- 
band-wife families may overstate the 
difference in standard of living expe- 
rienced by these two types of families. 
This is unlikely to be the case with lone- 
parent families, however. If anything, 
the difference in well-being between 
these families and husband-wife fami- 
lies would be even greater if we could 
take into account non-monetary factors. 
Nevertheless, even when the focus is re- 
stricted to monetary income, it is clear 
that lone-parent families are at a large 
disadvantage. They make upa growing 
share of families in the bottom quintile 
of the income distribution and they are 
becoming increasingly dependent on 
non-earnings income to support them- 
selves (Banting, 1987). Several factors 


have contributed to this situation. One 
concerns the characteristics of the lone 
mothers themselves. More of them to- 
day are younger and have never been 
married, characteristics associated with 
low family income. Moreover, as wo- 
men, lone mothers face the same pro- 
blems all women confront in a labour 
market where female earnings fall signi- 
ficantly below those of men. The second 
set of factors centre on family structure. 
Husband-wife families, with whom 
lone parents must compete in both the 
labour market and for goods and ser- 
vices, have been able to improve their fi- 
nancial situation in ways not open to 
lone-parent families. The growth of 
full-time work among married women, 
even women with young children, has 
strengthened the income-earning poten- 
tial of two-parent families. Ironically, 
changes which in the past might have si- 
gnificantly improved the situation of fe- 
male lone parents, suchas pay equity for 
women, are likely to have less effect to- 
day. Insum, the problems faced by lone 
parents are multifaceted and, asa result, 
are likely to remain a difficult challenge 
for Canadian social policymakers in the 
years ahead. 
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The Formation of Households by 
Young People 


Richard Morin, Département d’études 
urbaines de l’Université du Québec a 
Montréal; Damaris Rose et Jaél 
Mongeau, l’INRS- Urbanisation 


This report presents the major findings 
of our research on the formation of hou- 
seholds by young people in Canada 
from 1961 to 1986. The primary objec- 
tive of this research was to determine 
key trends in Canada as a whole and in 
each province concerning the number 
and types of households formed by 
young people according to socio-demo- 
graphic variables such as age and sex, 
socio-economic factors such as educa- 
tion, income and occupational stability 
and certain housing characteristics such 
as type, age and tenure. The latter needs 
to be taken into consideration because in 
order to set up a household, one has to 
occupy a separate dwelling unit. The se- 
cond objective of this research was, mo- 
reover, related to this premise: we 
aimed to shed some light on the factors 
influencing choice of accommodation 
by young households and more specifi- 
cally to evaluate the significance of such 
aspects as personal privacy and need for 
space in relation to other elements such 
as quality of accommodation and of the 
environment, neighbourhood attributes 
and proximity to services and work- 
places. 


When we speak of "young people”, this 
is a vague and ambiguous social catego- 
ry whose boundaries are seemingly va- 
riable and arbitrary (Thévenot 1979) but 
have considerable social significance -- 
one need only think of the debate sur- 
rounding the access of the under 30 age 
group to full social assistance benefits in 
Quebec. Canadian statistics variously 
define youth as between ages 18 and 24, 
18 and 29, 15 and 34. 


We have opted for the broadest demo- 
graphic categorization, considering 
“young” households to be those whose 
head or maintainer is aged between 15 
and 34. (The concept of "head of house- 
hold" generally corresponds to the per- 
son primarily responsible for payments 
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related to accommodation. In the cen- 
sus until 1971, however, the male part- 
ner was automatically designated head 
of household in husband-wife house- 
holds. Inthe 1981 census, a new concept 
was introduced to eliminate the sexist 
bias of "head of household". The Hou- 
sehold Facilities by Income and Other 
Characteristics survey, however, still 


uses the head of household concept.) 


Of course this serves a utilitarian pur- 
pose as do governmental breakdowns 
aimed at determining the "clienteles" for 
various programs: since we are analy- 
zing demographic data, we have no 
choice but to designate a specific age- 
group as being "young". Yet in our 
view, the categorization we have adop- 
ted does correspond to a social reality. 
On the one hand, it makes it possible to 
take the "baby-boomers" into account, a 
large proportion of whom are now be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 34. On the 
other hand, it allows us to take into 
consideration the fact that nowadays en- 
try into adulthood -- generally associa- 
ted with beginning to work, with 
marriage, with leaving home (Galland 
1985) — isa phase in which these various 
life events that are often widely spaced 
and for many people extend past theage 
of 30, along a life-cycle path that is not 
necessarily smooth and linear. For the 
difficulties in joining the work force, the 
precariousness of increasingly high 
numbers of jobs (Provost 1987; Ross 
1984), the postponement of marriage, 
and the fragility of relationships resul- 
ting in an increase in household disinte- 
gration (Burke 1986) have all 
contributed to increasing complexity 
and discontinuity in life stages. The tra- 
ditional and normative definitions ofthe 
life cycle concept thus become open to 
question (Stapleton 1980). There is no 
longer a single model that can be ap- 
plied to the large majority of young peo- 
ple (leave home to get married, have 
children, advance in your career, move 
up in the housing market). 


The increasing number of young house- 
holds (1961-81) Census data indicate a 
marked increase inthe number of young 
households in Canada during the 1960s 
and 1970s. As well, the rate of growth 
of households headed by persons aged 


15 to 24 and 25 to 34 is markedly higher 
than for households headed by persons 
aged 35 and over. 


This trend is of course linked to the in- 
creased population born during the ba- 
by boom. Other factors, however, also 
contribute to this increase in the number 
of young households because during the 
sixties and seventies the number of 
young households increased more 
throughout Canada than did the popu- 
lation of young people. Calculations of 
"headship rates" (the ratio of heads of 
household compared to the total popu- 
lation ina particular age group), confirm 
that the increase in overall numbers is 
not the only explanatory factor in the in- 
crease in the number of young house- 
holds. In fact, it is seen that from 1961 to 
1971 and from 1971 to 1981 this rate in- 
creased among young people, particu- 
larly the 15-24 group, where it doubled 
over twenty years; what is more, this in- 
crease in headship rates among young 
people is higher than that for total popu- 
lation aged 15 and over. 


The trend fora greater number of young 
people to leave the family home without 
immediately getting married, the pos- 
tponement of marriage, the growing 
number remaining single, the rising 
rates of separation and divorce, are all 
factors contributing to the increasing 
proportion of young people who are 
heads of households. We might add 
that the favorable economic climate of 
the 1960s and 1970s, coupled with a 
more diversified and more accessible 
housing supply, allowed large numbers 
of young people to realize their wish to 
be self-supporting and to live inde- 
pendently. 


The proportion of heads of household to 
total population in the "young" age 
group varies from province to province. 
Generally speaking it is higher in the 
western provinces than in the Atlantic 
provinces. These variations in large 
part reflect the differences in economic 
structure and in available housing; the 
economy of the western provinces im- 
proved more over the 1960s and 1970s 
than that of the Atlantic provinces, and 
the housing market there is more diver- 


sified. Moreover, the economic situa- 
tion in the various provinces influences 
youth migration. 


Diversification in types of households 
formed by young people: 1974-80 


The microdata from the Household Fa- 
cilities by Income and Other Characteri- 
stics surveys indicate that during the 
1970s there was a diversification of the 
types of households formed by young 
people. Trends of particular note are the 
growing proportion of individuals li- 
ving alone, especially women, and the 
increasing proportion of mother-led sin- 
gle parent families. Although in 1980 
the husband-wife type household still 
represents the largest share of house- 
holds formed by young people, their im- 
portance has been decreasing since 1974, 
and this decrease is more marked 
among couples with one or more chil- 
dren. 


Here again there are some interprovin- 
cial differences. For example, in 1974, 
1980 and even 1986, the Western pro- 
vinces as well as Ontario and Quebec ac- 
count for the highest percentages of 
young people living alone. These varia- 
tions must also be related to economic 
and housing differences. As for the dif- 
ferences in housing, it is worthy of note 
that young households are more likely 
to occupy recently built housing than 
are older households. In addition, the 
majority of young persons living alone 
and young single parents live in apart- 
ments, unlike young couples with chil- 
dren who are in large part in single 
family dwellings. The Atlantic pro- 
vinces have the greatest proportion of 
single family homes and at the same 
time the greatest proportion of young 
traditional households (and the lowest 
proportion of young non-traditional 
households). 


Evolution in the Process of Formation 
of Young Households: 1980-86 


During the first half of the 1980s, signi- 
ficant changes took place in the process 
of household formation by young peo- 
ple and in provincial differences in this 
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area. First of all, we see a decrease in the 
proportion of young persons who were 
heads of households. This decrease did 
not, however, much modify the tenden- 
cy of young people to live alone. In fact, 
the type of young household with the 
greatest proportionate decline between 
1980 and 1986 was the couple with 
child(ren) household. On the other 
hand, the proportion of female single- 
parent households increased considera- 
bly over this period, particularly in 
Quebec where the absolute number of 
such households increased greatly 
while the absolute number of young 
husband-wife-child(ren) households 
decreased considerably. In addition, 
the proportion and number of female 
single-parent households rose notably 
among the under-20 group, which 
might in part explain the markedly lo- 
wer income of this type of household. 
Thus, in 1986, leaving aside the 65 and 
over age group, the younger people 
were, the greater was the tendency to 
form a non-traditional household. The 
economic crisis of the early 1980s no 
doubt contributed to slowing down the 
process of household formation among 
young people, because of the substantial 
decrease in income that resulted from 
that crisis. However, given the persist- 
ence of the tendency to live alone and to 
form single-parent families, we would 
assume that economic factors are not the 
only influence on this process. Contra- 
ry to what one might imagine, however, 
level of education does not seem to bea 
factor; the level of education has not in- 
creased among single persons living 
alone nor has it increased much among 
female single parents. 


Insertion of Young People in the 
Housing Stock and Their Satisfaction 
With Their Accommodation 


If young people have managed, overall, 
to retain their independent living status 
during the 1980s, where and how do 
they fit into the housing market and can 
they be described as satisfied with their 
housing situation? Based on surveys 
carried out in Montréal, two by INRS- 
Urbanisation and one by the Ville de 


Montréal, mainly among residents of 
new housing, we can put forward some 
exploratory elements of a response. 


Young people set up their first inde- 
pendent household between the ages of 
20 and 22, young women earlier than 
young men. They start as tenants but as- 
pire to own theirown homes. In fact this 
isthe reason most often given for the last 
or next move, after reasons relating to 
the physical characteristics of their ac- 
commodation. In this they are no diffe- 
rent than their elders, but those living 
alone and sharing accommodation do 
mention more often the desire to be clo- 
ser to their work as their principal rea- 
son for moving, while single parents 
mention eviction or harassment. 


Young people are also less satisfied with 
their accommodation and their neigh- 
bourhood than are their elders, and 
more interested in moving. Couples 
with and without children are the most 
satisfied, regardless of the type of dwel- 
ling occupied. New housing built in ol- 
der neighbourhoods and in the inner 
suburbs does not seem well adapted to 
the needs of the constantly increasing 
number of young non-traditional hou- 
seholds. Singles are more dissatisfied 
when they live in high-rises while small 
low-rises of four to six units are particu- 
larly unsatisfactory for single parents. 
This indicates a need for space, privacy 
and security. 


Conclusion 


Among the salient points in our re- 
search, we may point to the increasing 
numbers of young households and their 
diversification: we note in particular the 
multiplication of one-person house- 
holds and of female single-parent hou- 
seholds, as well as the increasingly 
young age of the latter. These two 
groups are, furthermore, the most affec- 
ted by the impoverishment that has af- 
fected all young households in the 
eighties. The final point to be noted is 
that the process of formation of young 
households is marked by provincial va- 
riations which reflect economic and 
housing differences. 


Young people’s desire to have more per- 
sonal autonomy, more privacy and 
more space affects their choice of resi- 
dence and has certainly been influenced 
by the new economic prospects that see- 
med to be opening up in the sixties and 
early seventies. A great many questions 
remain to be answered: how have so ma- 
ny young people succeeded in preser- 
ving their autonomy, their privacy, their 
“own space" and what types of compro- 
mises have been imposed upon them by 
the more difficult circumstances that 
have prevailed in recent years? Longi- 
tudinal and qualitative studies would 
have to be done to find adequate ans- 
wers to these questions. 


Generally speaking, government poli- 
cies on housing (both social housing and 
private sector) and on welfare have pro- 
bably contributed to the formation of a 
large number of young single-parent 
and single-person households. It is not, 
however, impossible that in certain pro- 
vinces these policies have instead contri- 
buted to restricting the formation of 
households by limiting access to finan- 
cial and residential autonomy. In the 
private sector during the relatively favo- 
rable economic conditions of the sixties 
and seventies, residential construction 
(especially apartment building 
construction stimulated by government 
policies and fiscal measures) seems to 
have encouraged the formation of hou- 
seholds made up of one individual, par- 
ticularly among young women. This 
supposition needs to be supported by 
more in-depth research, however. 


We are also of the opinion that more at- 
tention ought to be paid in future to 
those young persons who have not been 
able to fulfill their desire for inde- 
pendent living. Their existence is often 
hidden by the way official statistics are 
organized. This is a serious shortco- 
ming, because housing needs forecasts 
should take into account not only the 
rate of household formation but also the 
housing aspirations of these "unrecogni- 
zed" young people. We have had occa- 
sion to find out that even such surveys 
as that on income and household facili- 
ties (HIFE) do not enable one to develop 
a picture over a number of years of the 
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distribution of the population under the 
age of 35 according to household type. 
When a social category or sub-group re- 
mains invisible, it becomes all too easy 
for policy-makers to make an elision 
from the notion of "need" to the more 
functional, but also more restrictive, no- 
tion of "demand". 
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Early Adulthood Behaviour and Later 
Life Course Paths 


T.R. Balakrishnan, C.F.Grindstaff, 
Department of Sociology, University 
of Western Ontario 


In Canada in the past generation, there 
has been a major shift in family patterns, 
particularly relating to the role of wo- 
men within marriage. Traditionally, the 
family was oriented toward reproduc- 
tion, with women in the homemaker 
role and men as breadwinners. The fa- 
mily was organized to remain united no 


matter what crises occurred. In the 
1980s, the stability of the family is not as- 
sured by tradition, but more related to 
mutual homeand economic obligations, 
with love and companionship key out- 
comes. This change means that women 
are not prepared to enter marriage as ea- 
sily as in the past unless commitment is 
strong, and they are ready to leave a re- 
lationship if it does not work (Davis, 
1984; Ryder, 1979). 


This fundamental change in attitude 
may be causally related to important de- 
mographic and life style changes that 
are taking place in the lives of Canadian 
women. For example, the mean age at 
first marriage for women has risen from 
22.2 in 1972 to 24.6 in 1985. In the past 
two generations, the percentage of wo- 
men aged 20-24 ever marrying is likely 
to decrease from 95 to 85 percent. Asan 
illustration of this change, the propor- 
tion of single women 20-24 years of age 
has increased from 38 percent in 1961 to 
67 percent in 1986. At the same time, the 
number of divorces has risen by more 
than 600 percent between the late 1960s 
and the early 1980s. It is not unrealistic 
to predict that slightly more than one- 
third of all marriages contracted in the 
past 10-15 years will end in divorce. In 
this context of uncertainty, about 20 per- 
cent of "single" women in their 20s are in 
a cohabiting relationship. 


While there are many factors operating 
in conjunction with these substantial 
marriage changes for women, one of the 
key areas is rising individualism (Trova- 
to, 1988). This level of increasing indivi- 
dualism may also be importantly 
associated with increasing activity on 
the part of women in pursuits outside of 
the family. Married women are more in- 
volved in labour force roles both in 
terms of proportion working outside of 
the home (22 percent in 1961 to over 50 
percent in 1985) and in terms of greater 
diversity of employment. This labour 
force change is undoubtedly related to 
improvements in educational achieve- 
ment. In 1961, for women age 25-34, 34 
percent had completed only an elemen- 
tary education while less than six per- 
cent had some level of university 
training (two percent completing a de- 


gree). In 1981, these figures had changed 
dramatically with only eight percent of 
the females having a maximum of ele- 
mentary education and 22 percent ha- 
ving gone to university (12 percent 
graduating with a degree). 


Changing educational attainment and 
structural changes in the occupational 
system with more employment in the 
tertiary sector have had their impact on 
the family. The traditional family of the 
husband wage earner and homemaker 
wife has been replaced as the major form 
of family organization by what has been 
called the symmetrical family, which 
consists of both husband and wife as in- 
come generators in the labour market 
(Young and Wilmott, 1975; Nakamura 
and Nakamura, 1985; Huber, 1986). Ac- 
companying these changes in marriage, 
education and labour force activity isthe 
unprecedented decline in fertility in Ca- 
nada from the early 1960s to the mid- 
1980s. The total fertility rate has fallen 
from 3.6 to 1.7 and the average age at 
first birth has increased by nearly three 
years. Clearly, there is a revolution in 
progress relating to the life cycle pat- 
terns among women. 


It is axiomatic to say that life course 
events in a person’s life are highly rela- 
ted to each other. Such events as com- 
pletion of education, entry into and exit 
from the labour force, age at marriage 
and timing of births impact on each 
other in a multitude of ways. Life cir- 
cumstances in later years are largely de- 
termined by the particular sequence of 
life course events that one has experien- 
ced. It is the main thesis of this study 
that early adulthood behaviour, espe- 
cially in late teens and early twenties, af- 
fects significantly the outcome in later 
years in such things as marital status, 
completed family size, economic situa- 
tion and educational attainment. It is 
the purpose of this report to examine in 
some detail the important associations 
between all of these factors. 


The empirical analysis is based on three 
data sets: (1) The Canadian Fertility Sur- 
vey of 1984; (2) The Family History Sur- 
vey of 1984; and (3) the Public Use 
Sample Tapes of the Canadian Census 
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of 1981. Because the Canadian Fertility 
Survey was the more extensive in the 
measurement of the variables of interest, 
it is most heavily depended upon in the 
following findings. The focus is on ever 
married women 35 to 49 years of age, 
both as a whole and divided into three 
five-year age groups, 35-39, 40-44 and 
45-49, 


Age at Marriage, Age at First Birth 
and Marital Stability 


While it is necessary to be cautious in in- 
terpreting causal effects using cross-sec- 
tional data and bivariate statistics, there 
seems to be sufficient evidence to argue 
that early marriage substantially in- 
creases the chances of marital disrup- 
tion. Life table analysis indicates that 
the probability of marital dissolution 
among those who married at 19 years of 
age or younger was 0.26 compared to 
0.20 for those who married at 20 or 21 
and 0.14 for those who married at age 25 
or older. With social economic controls 
included, those who married as an ado- 
lescent had a three times greater chance 
of experiencing divorce or separation 
than those who married at 25 or later. 
The same type of evidence is developed 
for age at first birth and marital stabili- 
ty. The younger the age at first birth, the 
greater the marital disruption. For wo- 
men 35-49 years of age, only 63 percent 
were still married if they began their 
childbearing as an adolescent, compa- 
red to 81 percent for women whose first 
birth occurred between the ages of 22- 
24. Though many other factors may in- 
fluence marriage dissolution, clearly the 
timing of the first birth is important in it- 
self. 


Age at First Marriage, Age at First 
Birth and Lifetime Fertility 


A negative relationship is apparent both 
for age at first marriage and age at first 
birth in relationship to completed ferti- 
lity for women 35-49 years of age in Ca- 
nada, but the strength of these 
associations has decreased from the ol- 
der to the younger cohorts (See Figure 
1). Generally, for the women over 40, 
they gave birth to four children on ave- 


rage when marrying or having a first 
child as a teenager. In this age group, 
the completed fertility decreased to just 
over two children when they married or 
had their first baby after the age of 25. 
This two child "gap" narrows signifi- 
cantly for women 35-39. These women 
had a completed fertility of fewer than 
three children when marrying or having 
a first baby as an adolescent, compared 
to about two children for women in this 
age group whenthese behaviours occur- 
red at age 25 or older. Thus, the finding 
that, even though this younger cohort of 
women married or had children early in 
their reproductive years, it resulted in 
fewer than three children in their life- 
time is an important new demographic 
trend. This is probably due to better use 
of contraception for spacing, a more per- 
vasive small family size norm, and the 
fact that many women resort to steriliza- 
tion even at an early age, once they have 
had the desired number of children. 


Relationship of Educational 
Attainment to Nuptiality and Fertility 


A high level of educational attainment is 
often cited as a necessary prerequisite to 
other successful economic outcomes. In 
addition, the data show that formal edu- 
cation is likely to precede marriage and 
childbearing, although there is a two- 
way causal interaction. Never married 
women aged 35-49 have the highest le- 
vels of education (13.6 years) while 
those females who married as adoles- 
cents have the lowest. There is no rela- 
tionship between education and marital 
stability. 


Married women with less than grade 
eight education were wed on average at 
about age 20. Those with 14 or more 
years of formal schooling married at 
over age 23 on average. Given that edu- 
cation delays marriage, and that most 
fertility occurs within marriage, it is not 
unexpected that the data show clearly 
the direct association between educatio- 
nal attainment, fertility and the begin- 
ning of childbearing. In the youngest 
cohort, women aged 35-39, the mean age 
at first birth was 20.6 for women with 
grade eight or less education and 25.7 
for women with some university trai- 


ning, a difference of more than five 
years! Such a wide differential is un- 
doubtedly a determinant of future life 
course. 


The negative association between edu- 
cational attainment and overall fertility 
is quite strong. Nearly 40 percent of the 
least educated women had four or more 
children while 11 percent of the females 
with some university education had this 
number of offspring. When controlling 
for education, the range of completed 
fertility by age at first birth is greatest in 
the least educated groups. For women 
with the highest educational attain- 
ment, the timing of first birth seems less 
consequential in terms of final fertility. 
It is the timing of first birth rather than 
number of children that is more correla- 
ted to the educational attainment of wo- 
men. Once age at first birth is 
controlled, educational differences by 
number of children ever born becomes 
insignificant. Thus it is likely that an 
early birth and the attendant childrea- 
ring process curtails education, and ad- 
ditional births continue to keep the 
women out of a formal educational sys- 
tem. When childbearing is delayed, wo- 
men have the opportunity of going 
further in the educational process ini- 
tially. 


Relationship of Work to Nuptiality 
and Fertility 


The increasing proportion of married 
women in the labour force is closely as- 
sociated with the changing marriage 
and fertility patterns noted earlier. Ho- 
wever, never married females show the 
highest participation rates in the labour 
force (79 percent) while continuously 
married women have the lowest (57 
percent). It should be noted that over 
half of the married women work outside 
of the home environment. From ano- 
ther perspective, an uninterrupted, 
continuous work history is least likely 
for married women. About 25 percent 
of married women 35-49 have never had 
a work interruption, compared to 60 
percent for the never married females. 
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We have seen that the demographic va- 
riables are highly correlated with educa- 
tion. Such is also the case with labour 
force participation. In general, higher 
education provides women with more 
work opportunities. About 67 percent 
of the ever married women with some 
university training (28 percent of the to- 
tal) are employed compared to 48 per- 
cent of women with grade 11 schooling 
or less (41 percent of the total). Nearly 
15 percent of this latter group have ne- 
ver held a job outside of the home, com- 
pared to four percent of women with 
some level of university education. All 
of these outcomes interact systematical- 
ly with fertility patterns. Women in the 
labour force at the time of the surveys 
had on average half a child less than 
non-working women, and the diffe- 
rences persist when controlling for edu- 
cation. We cannot tell if the number of 
children prevents them from working or 
if being in the labour force reduces their 
fertility. What is clear is that work sta- 
tus is related to fertility independently 
of education. The same general pattern 
emerges when considering lifetime 
work experience. Women who have ne- 
ver been employed in the work force 
have 3.4 children compared to 2.3 for 
women who have had continuous work 
histories. This same one child differen- 
tial is evident even among women with 
university education, 2.8 births to 1.8 
births, not working compared to always 
working. 


In this type of analysis, it is important to 
examine age at first work experience 
and that relationship to fertility. Ever 
married women may have started work 
either before the beginning of childbea- 
ring, or after the completion of fertility - 
two very different patterns. Women 
who began work relatively late, at age 
23-29 or age 30 and over, and had an 
uninterrupted work history, show hi- 
gher completed fertility (2.3 and 3.0 res- 
pectively) compared to women who 
began working continuously at younger 
ages, under age 20 and 20-22 (2.0 and 1.7 
respectively). Age at first work, where 
the work is subsequently continuous, is 
an important component of the total fer- 
tility explanation. Those who began 
work before the age of 23 had almost all 


of their children after going to work and 
their fertility was relatively low. Those 
women who started work at age 30 or ol- 
der not only had nearly all of their chil- 
dren before beginning employment, but 
they had higher fertility. One may 
conclude that those women who are 
more committed to a larger family are li- 
kely to wait until their childbearing is 
completed before contemplating em- 
ployment in the paid labour force. 


Multivariate Analysis 


Because of the interdependence of the 
various factors under analysis in this 
study, it becomes necessary to use mul- 
tivariate techniques to determine their 
relative importance on fertility beha- 
viour. Including age at first marriage as 
one of the independent variables in the 
regression, 18 percent of the variance in 
fertility is explained for all ever married 
women employing all of the variables 
including work and education, 14 per- 
cent when work and education are ex- 
cluded. In the overall picture, the beta 
coefficients are -0.29 for age at first mar- 
riage, 0.17 for age at first work, -0.13 for 
both years of education and uninterrup- 
ted work history. These are the four ma- 
jor contributing variables in the 
regression, reinforcing the theoretical 
arguments associated with the changing 
life cycle patterns for women. 


When age at first birth is substituted for 
age at first marriage into the regression 
model, 22 percent of the variance in fer- 
tility is explained (20 percent when 
work and education are excluded), with 
significant beta coefficients observed for 
age at first birth, -0.40, age at first work, 
0.13, religious attendance, 0.12, urban 
residence, 0.11, uninterrupted work, - 
0.10, and education, -0.05. In this regres- 
sion, work and education are still 
significant, but less important when age 
at first birth is controlled. One can say 
that it is not the effect of education or 
work per se on the number of children 
ever born, but rather the effect that these 
variables have on the age at first birth 
that is most important to consider. 


Timing of Fertility and Economic 
Outcome 


Data from the Public Use Sample Tape 
for women aged 35 show that childless 
ever married women and women who 
began having children after the age of 30 
were better educated and more likely to 
be in professional occupations compa- 
red with the other women of their age 
who had earlier childbearing expe- 
riences. For example, women aged 35 
with children under the age of five at 
home averaged 13.4 years of education 
and when employed, 31 percent were in 
professional positions. This compares 
to 11.8 years of education and 20 percent 
in the professional occupational catego- 
ry for all ever married women at this 
age. It would also appear that childbea- 
ring at any age is associated with a re- 
duction in labour force activity and 
earning power. 


The census data show that 90 percent of 
ever married women aged 35 in 1981 had 
had a child at some point in their lives. 
In addition, there is evidence of late 
childbearing in that about 45 percent of 
the women who had no children in their 
home at age 30 had at least one child 
present at age 35. From these data it can 
be argued that Canada is a pro fertility 
society in that nearly all women who are 
in a marital situation have some chil- 
dren; it is only the size of the family that 
has been reduced. If the appropriate 
structural changes are forthcoming for 
women around employment equity and 
childcare, it is most likely that even lar- 
ger numbers of older women who have 
avoided childbearing in their twenties 
will begin having children (a child) in 
their thirties. 


Generally, the data developed in this 
study show that the variables of marital 
status, age at marriage, age at first birth, 
education, labour force activity and 
completed fertility are all related in a 
systematic and predictable way. For 
women, early marriage and childbea- 
ring curtail educational achievement 
and work outside the home, with a re- 
sultant family size larger than average. 
Advanced educational attainment, par- 
ticularly university attendance, is asso- 
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ciated with continuous work activity 
and later ages at marriage and childbea- 
ring concluding in smaller numbers of 
children ever born. Beginning childbea- 
ring late in a woman’s reproductive life 
(age 30 or older) or having no children, 
correlates with advanced economic out- 
comes. It is clear that in the 1980s wo- 
men are continuing to obtain more 
human capital resources which should 
allow for more involvement at a compe- 
titive level for economic rewards. Atthe 
same time, the sex role obligations rela- 
ting to marriage, family and children are 
changing dramatically, with the situa- 
tion presently in flux, but with later mar- 
riage, marriage dissolution, smaller 
numbers of children, later age at first 
birth, and childrearing options (daycare 
and husband assistance) moreand more 
the order of the day. It would appear 
that both men and women are taking on 
elements of the breadwinner-homema- 
ker roles. In this context, what are the li- 
kely patterns for the future? 


While predictions of demographic beha- 
viour are risky at best, and can only be 
stated in terms of past trends and if-then 
statements, we would favour hypo- 
theses that predict the continuation of 
the patterns observed for the past 20 
years. It would appear that women will 
continue to marry and to begin having 
children somewhat later in life, that pro- 
portionately fewer women will marry 
and that dissolution rates will remain 
high, that levels of educational attain- 
ment will continue to rise and that la- 
bour force activity among married 
women will be a regular and consistent 
pattern of behaviour. In this scenario, 
completed fertility will undoubtedly 
stay on a downward course, perhaps 
even below replacement level on a co- 
hort measure. It is also probable that 
more egalitarian families will be the out- 
come (Huber, 1986). 


On the other hand, there is evidence that 
almost all women desire to have chil- 
dren at some point in their lives, and 
usually more than a single child. There 
is a definite trend to having children la- 
ter in life, even beginning childbearing 
after the age of 30 (Grindstaff, 1984). It 
may be that nearly all women in Cana- 


da in the 1990s will marry and have chil- 
dren, only those behaviours will occur 
substantially later in their reproductive 
years compared to the 1950s and 1960s. 
Canada remains a pro fertility society if 
that norm is defined in terms of wanting 
children in the family; it is only the size 
of the family that has been reduced. If 
the appropriate societal props are in 
place (day care, employment equity), it 
is most likely that even larger numbers 
of older women who have avoided 
childbearing in their 20s will begin ha- 
ving children in their 30s. It is also like- 
ly that the average number of children 
for married women will be very close to 
two, but it is unlikely to be much higher 
for the near future. The real depressant 
in terms of fertility may be marriage 
avoidance. 
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of Secularization 
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Canada is generally viewed as a prepon- 
derantly Christian country. However, 
many indicators point to the increasing 
secularization of Canadian society. For 
example, the Gallup Polls show that, 
compared with forty years ago, only half 
as many persons attended church or sy- 
nagogue within a seven-day period. In 
1946, 67% of them did so; by 1988, only 
32% did so. Vital statistics show that, in 
British Columbia, the proportion of 
brides and grooms declaring them- 
selves to have "no religion" increased 
from about 1% in 1930 to about 15% in 
1980. Persons unaffiliated with organi- 
zed religion have become a substantial 
minority, yet they have received very 
little attention in demographic or socio- 
logical research. The present research 
addresses itself to this significant gap in 
the literature. 


The analysis of religion as a demogra- 
phic variable begins with the distribu- 
tions of persons by religious affiliation 
or lack of it. Patterns of affiliation are ex- 
plored with data from the 1971 and 1981 
Censuses. A second level of analysis in- 
volves the degree of attachment of per- 
sons to religious groups. Little is known 
of this dimension, since questions on re- 
ligiosity are not routinely included in 
censuses or surveys. However, the 1985 
General Social Survey (GSS) includes an 
item on church attendance which per- 
mits us to explore patterns of religious 
attachment. 


The Incidence of Unaffiliated Persons 


In the 1921 Census, only 0.25% of Cana- 
dians reported that they had "no reli- 
gion". By 1961, this minuscule 
proportion had increased, but only to 
0.52%. In the 1971 Census, when re- 
spondents were given the option of "no 
religion" as a separate response catego- 
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ry, the proportion of persons over age 15 
who had "no religion" increased to 4.4%. 
This change may have been in part due 
to the different format of the question, 
but other indicators of secularization 
suggest it also represented areal change. 
By 1981, 7.4% of persons reported "no re- 
ligion". Although persons of all ages 
were more likely to be unaffiliated in 
1981 than in 1971, the greatest change 
was among young persons under 25. 


In 1985, Statistics Canada conducted a 
survey (the General Social Survey or 
GSS) of a random sample of all non-ins- 
titutionalized Canadians age 15 and 
over, excepting only those living in the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
giving a data base 11,100 respondents. 
Persons aged 15-64 were interviewed by 
telephone; persons over 65 were inter- 
viewed in person. The GSS contains two 
questions that relate to religion. The 
first question asks respondents: "What, 
if any, is your religion?" and therefore 
assesses religious self-identification. 
Respondents were given a choice of 
eight religious groups, plus a response 
category of "no religion" and the option 
of providing their own answer in an 
"other" category. If respondents indica- 
ted that they had a religious self-identi- 
fication, they were then asked about 
their frequency of attendance at reli- 
gious services: "Other than on special 
occasions such as weddings, funerals or 
baptisms, how often do you attend reli- 
gious services or meetings connected 
with your religion?" They were given a 
five-point range of frequencies ranging 
from "never" to "at least once a week". 


From the GSS data base, a three-fold ty- 
pology of religious affiliation was 
constructed, combining the information 
on religious self-identification with the 
data on frequency of attendance at reli- 
gious services. These three categories 
encompass the total sample and are 
used throughout with the following de- 
finitions. 


Persons areconsidered to be unaffiliated 
if they report no religious self-identifica- 
tion or if they report a religious identifi- 
cation but "never" attend religious 


services except for ceremonial occasions 
such as weddings, funerals and bap- 
tisms. 


Persons are considered to be moderates 
if they report a religious self-identifica- 
tion and attend religious services "at 
least once a year" or "less than once a 
year”. 


Persons are considered to be among the 
faithful if they report a religious self- 
identification and attend services "at 
least once a month". 


This trichotomy results in three sample 
groupings of approximately equal size. 
Of the total GSS sample of 11,100, 29.8% 
or 3,309 are unaffiliated; 27.7% or 3,077 
are moderates; and 42.5% or 4,725 are 
faithfuls. 


It is important to note that our dimen- 
sions of religious behaviour -- namely, 
self-identification and church atten- 
dance ~—may or may not be associated 
with other dimensions of religious beha- 
viour. Persons who are affiliated and 
who attend church regularly may or 
may not subscribe to an orthodox belief 
system. Unaffiliated persons may feel 
themselves to be religious but endorse a 
belief system or a spiritual view which 
does not require social sharing. Our use 
of the term unaffiliated represents a de- 
liberate attempt to characterize persons 
who appear not to be religiously invol- 
ved in as neutral a way as possible. 
These persons are not bonded to organi- 
zed religion. Whether they are orthodox 
or heterodox in their beliefs, atheist or 
agnostic, pro-religion or anti-religion, 
remains unknown until we have data 
which specifically address these other 
dimensions of the religious experience. 


By our definitions, one in three Cana- 
dian men and one in four Canadian wo- 
men are unaffiliated. If we modify this 
stringent definition to include those per- 
sons who attend services "less than year- 
ly", four in ten Canadian men and three 
in ten Canadian women are unchur- 
ched. The unaffiliated remain a minori- 
ty, but they have become a substantial 
minority. 


Our data demonstrate conclusively that 
three major demographic variables are 
associated with unaffiliation: age, sex, 
and region. 


Variations by age and sex 


Rates of persons reporting "no religion" 
are highest for persons under 35, after 
which they generally decline with ad- 
vancing age. Similar patterns were ob- 
served for both men and women. Rates 
increased from 1971 to 1981, with the 
largest increase being among young 
males. 


The GSS measures of unaffiliation show 
persons aged 25-34 are less religious 
than any other age category. Among 
these young adults, one in five of the 
men and one in ten of the women have 
"no religion". Combining persons with 
"no religion" and those who never at- 
tend services shows that four out of ten 
young men and three out of ten young 
women are unaffiliated. By the more 
encompassing definition of unaffiliation 
as either having "no religion" or going to 
church less than once a year, half of 
young men and 40% of young women 
are not very religious. 


The age group least likely to be unaffi- 
liated are men and women aged 55-64. 
However, even among this group, one 
in six either have no religious self-iden- 
tification or never go to church, and one 
in five go to church less than yearly. 


Being unaffiliated with organized reli- 
gion is consistently more characteristic 
of males than of females. Although this 
generalization is supported by a wide 
range of research studies, theoretical ex- 
planations for the disparity have remai- 
ned vague. It has been argued that 
women display higher levels of religio- 
sity than men as a result of their child- 
raising duties. Persons with children in 
the home are less likely than others to be 
unaffiliated. Of men aged 20-59 with no 
children at home, 44% are unaffiliated, 
compared with only 28% of those with 
children. Among women aged 20-59, 
33% of those without children are unaf- 
filiated, compared with 25% of those 
with them. The presence of children 
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clearly reduces the disparity between 
men’s and women’s attachment to orga- 
nized religion, mainly by increasing 
male involvement, but it does not elimi- 
nate it. 


Another explanation for the male-fe- 
male differential is that men are more li- 
kely to be employed outside the home, 
and are therefore subjected to more se- 
cularizing influences. Among em- 
ployed persons 20-64, rates of 
unaffiliation are still higher for males 
(35%) than for females (28%). When on- 
ly full-time employed persons are consi- 
dered, the sex differences are minimized 
but not eliminated. 


Regional Variations in Unaffiliation 


Rates of unaffiliation are consistently 
and substantially higher in the western 
regions, especially in British Columbia, 
than they are in central or eastern Cana- 
da. Persons reporting "no religion" in 
the 1981 census range from 2% in Que- 
bec to 21% in British Columbia. If the 
average rate for Canada is assigned a va- 
lue of 100, the range of indices of com- 
parison is from 28 to 282. The GSS data 
show rates of unaffiliation ranging from 
18% in the Atlantic region to 52% in Bri- 
tish Columbia. The indices of compari- 
son by this measure are less extreme, 
from 61 to 175, but they are still substan- 
tial. 


When the three factors of age, sex and 
region are observed simultaneously, the 
range of variation in unaffiliation is ve- 
ry large. In the 1981 Census, the highest 
proportion of persons reporting "no re- 
ligion" is observed among young men 
aged 25-29 in British Columbia, where 
32% of them do so. In contrast, among 
women over 60 in Quebec, less than 1% 
have "no religion". 


Accounting for Regional Differences: 
The Catholic-Protestant Factor. One 
hypothesis offered for regional diffe- 
rences in unaffiliation is that disparities 
are due to the differential mix of Prote- 
stants and Catholics in different areas of 
the country. Catholics are assumed to be 
more attached to organized religion, 
and therefore less likely to apostatize 


than are Protestants. Persons who iden- 
tify themselves as Catholic are found to 
be more prevalent in the east than in the 
west. Compared with persons who 
identify themselves as Protestants, they 
are more likely to attend church. Regio- 
nal rates of religious unaffiliation were 
recalculated to estimate the variation 
which would be expected under two 
hypothetical conditions: if Catholics 
and Protestants were distributed uni- 
formly across the country; and if Catho- 
lics and Protestants were equally likely 
to attend church. Under these condi- 
tions, the expected differences between 
the Atlantic region and British Colum- 
bia are comparable to the differences ac- 
tually observed. Contrary to common 
supposition, regional variation in rates 
of religious unaffiliation is not accoun- 
ted for by regional differences in the Ca- 
tholic-Protestant mix. 


Accounting for Regional Differences: 
Migration. Migration is generally 
thought to depress religious involve- 
ment. Differential migration patterns 
are one component believed to contri- 
bute to regional differences. Data from 
the GSS were used to test this hypothe- 
sis by comparing the proportions of re- 
ligiously unaffiliated men and women 
across Canada, controlling for migra- 
tion history. In general, migrants are 
more likely to be unaffiliated than are 
nonmigrants. However, non-English 
speaking immigrants are less likely to be 
unaffiliated than are other persons. Re- 
gional rates of unaffiliation were recal- 
culated to estimate the variation which 
would be expected if, hypothetically, the 
rates of unaffiliation of migrants to a re- 
gion were assumed to be identical to the 
rates of unaffiliation among nonmigrant 
residents. The hypothetical rates based 
on this assumption closely approximate 
the actual rates. This finding suggests 
that migration per se does not account 
for regional differences and does not 
systematically mitigate them. 


The east-west regional difference in reli- 
gious affiliation is a prominent feature 
of the religious landscape. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon continues to 
pose a theoretically complex and inter- 
esting challenge for social scientists. 


Other Demographic Variables 


Unaffiliation also correlates with other 
demographic variables, several of 
which were examined. There is a gene- 
ral negative relationship between reli- 
gious involvement and educational 
attainment. For example, in the 1981 
Census, 4% of persons with Grade 8 or 
less report "no religion" compared with 
13% of persons with some university. 
However, the relationship does not al- 
ways hold. Some data suggest educa- 
tion and religious affiliation may be 
positively related, at least for men. This 
apparent anomaly may be the result of 
the association of higher levels of educa- 
tion with higher social status, which is 
in turn associated with higher levels of 
participation in voluntary associations, 
including religious ones. 


In terms of marital status, the divorced 
are consistently more likely to be reli- 
giously unaffiliated than are other mari- 
tal statuses. Among married persons, 
27% are unaffiliated, compared with 
43% of the separated or divorced. 


In terms of fertility, religious unaffilia- 
tion is generally associated with low fer- 
tility. In both 1971 and 1981, among 
ever-married women under 35, those re- 
porting "no religion" were more likely 
than others to be childless. Among wo- 
men over 35, differences between the 
groups persisted but they were very 
small. This finding suggests that unaffi- 
liation may have more to do with the ti- 
ming of births than with the total 
number of children born. 


Unaffiliation and Lifestyle 


Unaffiliation and Smoking. Persons 
who are religiously unaffiliated show 
higher levels of smoking than do mode- 
rates or faithfuls. Among faithful per- 
sons, 41% of men and 63% of women 
have never smoked; in contrast, among 
the unaffiliated only 35% of men and 
45% of women never have. The GSS de- 
fines a "regular smoker" as someone 
who smokes cigarettes daily. Among 
the faithful, 28% of males and 20% of fe- 
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males are "regular smokers" compared 
with 41% of males and 29% of females 
among the unaffiliated. 


The expected patterns of regional diffe- 
rences in behaviour do not hold for smo- 
king. Rates of smoking are highest in 
Quebec and lowest in British Columbia, 
arelationship which persists controlling 
for religious affiliation. For example, in 
Quebec, 30% of the faithful are "regular 
smokers", compared with only 18% of 
the faithful in British Columbia. Among 
the unaffiliated, 44% in Quebec are "re- 
gular smokers" compared with only 
32% in British Columbia. These varia- 
tions may reflect differences in the mo- 
ral connotation of tobacco use of 
Protestants compared with Catholics, or 
may reflect other regional differences, 
such as variation in concern with health 
and exercise. 


Unaffiliation and Drinking. There is a 
clear and strong association between al- 
cohol use and affiliation with organized 
religion. Among persons who are fai- 
thful, 25% of men and 9% of women 
have seven or more drinks per week. 
Among the unaffiliated, nearly twice as 
many do so: 42% of the men and 16% of 
the women. Interestingly, when com- 
parisons of regional differences in drin- 
king are made, controlling for affiliation 
with organized religion, apparent regio- 
nal differences disappear. Of unaffilia- 
ted persons in the Atlantic region, 28% 
drink seven or more drinks a week, com- 
parable to 29% onthe Prairies and in Bri- 
tish Columbia. This finding suggests 
that other behaviours observed to vary 
across regions may in fact be reflecting 
regional differences in unaffiliation. 


Unaffiliation and Life Satisfaction. Ge- 
nerally, both social scientists and the lay 
public expect that church attendance 
and religious commitment will relate 
positively to various measures of perso- 
nal well-being. Respondents to the GSS 
were asked to evaluate their degree of 
satisfaction with seven different life do- 
mains: life in general, family relations, 
friendships, job, housing, finances and 
health. They were offered a five-point 
scale ranging from "very satisfied" to 
"very dissatisfied". Due to the distribu- 


tion of responses, satisfaction was trea- 
ted as a dichotomous variable -"very sa- 
tisfied" versus all other responses. 


In general, persons who are among the 
faithful are more likely to be satisfied 
thanare others. Among faithful persons 
aged 25-64, 49% of both men and wo- 
men said they were "very satisfied" with 
life; among the unaffiliated, only 40% of 
the men and 47% of the women did so. 
However, controlling for sex and for re- 
gion, this moderate positive relations- 
hip is weakened and, in some instances, 
reversed. For example, in British Co- 
lumbia, the proportion of men "very sa- 
tisfied" is slightly higher among the 
unaffiliated than among the faithful for 
six of the seven life domains. Religious 
persons are sometimes more satisfied 
than their unaffiliated counterparts, and 
sometimes not. 


These counter-intuitive findings are not 
conclusive. Our operationalization of 
satisfaction as a dichotomous variable 
may be too simplistic to detect the de- 
grees of variation which actually exist 
on the seven-point scale. Alternatively, 
it may be that our measurement of reli- 
giosity omits crucial aspects of diffe- 
rences among various religious groups. 
In spite of these limitations, the associa- 
tion between religious involvement and 
life satisfaction is not as positive as was 
expected. We conclude that, at least by 
our procedures, a generalizable rela- 
tionship between religiosity and life sa- 
tisfaction cannot be substantiated in the 
Canadian case. 


Implications 


The Future of Unaffiliation. A 1988 Gal- 
lup Poll reports that 46% of men and 
52% of women feel that organized reli- 
gion is a relevant part of their lives. 
While these proportions are not large, 
they represent an increase over the 1984 
proportions of 39% and 48%. Such data 
indicate that one cannot simply assume 
that all indicators will show consistent 
and uniform trends towards increased 
secularization. Counterbalancing 
trends include the aging of the popula- 
tion, the increase in the proportion of the 
population composed of elderly women 


(the age-sex group traditionally known 
to be the most religious), and the in- 
crease in non-English immigrants. In 
opposition to these factors, an increase 
in secularization would be expected 
with the westward shift in population, 
with increasing education, and with in- 
creasingly egalitarian gender roles. It 
also seems likely to be concomitant with 
the general social factors associated with 
the well-documented declines in fertili- 
ty and increases in divorce. 


The available data indicate that present 
levels of unaffiliation are likely to be 
maintained and may very well be expec- 
ted to increase. However, existing 
knowledge does not permit projections 
of exactly when and to what degree such 
changes will occur. 


Attitude Trends. A first implication of 
increasing secularization will be 
changes in attitudes towards non-reli- 
gious persons. As unaffiliation becomes 
more common, to the point where it ap- 
plies to more than half of all persons in 
some age-sex categories, one would ex- 
pect a normalization of unaffiliation. 
There should bea reduction in the extent 
to whichthe unaffiliated are stereotyped 
and are stigmatized as deviant. 


A second implication of increasing secu- 
larization will be changes in a wide 
range of social attitudes known to be 
systematically correlated with religiosi- 
ty. For example, existing research docu- 
ments that religious people are more 
conservative, less permissive, and so- 
metimes less tolerant than their less re- 
ligious counterparts. Changing the 
proportion of unaffiliated persons in a 
population will have wide-spread re- 
percussions for changes in public opi- 
nion on many issues. 


Behavioural Correlates: The Wayward 
West. In Canada, the distribution of va- 
rious kinds of atypical behaviours varies 
from east to west, with many of the less 
desirable behaviours being unduly 
concentrated in the west. For example, 
the rate of AIDS ranges from 8.6 cases 
per million in Newfoundland to 104.7 
cases per million in British Columbia. 
Similar patterns are found for such va- 
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riant behaviours as alcoholism, abor- 
tion, violent crime, property crime and 
drug offenses. An empirical question of 
some importance is the extent to which 
variations in unaffiliation account for, or 
at least contribute to, such regional di- 
versity. For example, patterns of drin- 
king have been shown to exhibit the 
expected east-west variations. Howe- 
ver, when one controls for degree of re- 
ligious affiliation, the differences 
disappear. It seems likely that the diffe- 
rences in rates of alcoholism do not re- 
flect regional differences per se so much 
as they reflect differences in the propor- 
tion of unaffiliated or faithful persons. 
The same chain of associations is proba- 
bly relevant for other variant behaviours 
as well. 


Priorities for Future Research. Our re- 
search suggests a need to consider reli- 
giosity as ademographic variable on the 
same routine basis as one considers fer- 
tility, mortality and migration. Further- 
more, it is important to consider not only 
religious identity, but also the degree of 
religious attachment, and to develop 
measures of attachment other than the 
basic variable of church attendance. 


The central queries regarding the asso- 
ciation of religious involvement and age 
cannot be resolved until there are longi- 
tudinal studies. With data collected 
over time, we would be able to differen- 
tiate between the effects of aging per se 
and the cohort effects exhibited because 
persons of different ages have been rai- 
sed and shaped by different eras. Lon- 
gitudinal studies would also enable 
some assessment of cause-effect se- 
quences. Do persons with predilections 
for particular life-styles seek out parti- 
cular kinds of religions, or does the reli- 
gious experience shape _ those 
predilections? In examining this, we al- 
so need to consider religion as a mallea- 
ble identity, and to document patterns 
of conversion and of apostasy. 


In general terms, future research needs 
to establish the concomitant variation of 
religious identity and/or attachment 
with other consequential social dimen- 
sions. We have shown that being unaf- 
filiated is systematically associated with 


sex, age, and region. What other varia- 
bles are related to being religiously un- 
bonded? If future research can identify 
the major social components relating to 
being affiliated or unaffiliated, it would 
be possible to begin to construct theore- 
tical models which would predict both 
the future incidence of the affiliated- 
unaffiliated balance, and its conse- 
quences for other social institutions. 


The Macroeconomic and 
Demographic Consequences of 
Alternative Life Cycle Choices 


Frank T. Denton, Byron G. Spencer, 
Department of Economics and 
Program for Quantitative Studies in 
Economics and Population, McMaster 
University 


The demographic history of Canada in 
the past half-century has been domina- 
ted by huge swings in fertility levels. 
The "baby boom" of the 1940s and 1950s 
was followed by the "baby bust" of the 
1960s and 1970s, and then the conti- 
nuing low levels of fertility of the 1980s. 
Immigration has of course been a signi- 
ficant factor in determining the rate of 
population growth, and falling mortali- 
ty rates have raised life expectancies by 
many years. Nevertheless, fertility 
change has been the dominant demo- 
graphic influence over several decades 
and the major determinant of the pre- 
sent age structure of the population. 
Current concerns about "population 
aging" and its economic consequences 
are a legacy of the "boom and bust" se- 
quence. 


Average fertility rates are for the most 
part the collective outcome of conscious 
individual decisions. A proportion of 
births are unplanned but it is apparent 
that family size is largely a matter of 
choice in contemporary society. Moreo- 
ver, decisions about numbers of chil- 
dren are closely linked to other 
household decisions. Children require 
time-consuming care and a share of hou- 
sehold expenditure. The decision to 
have a child therefore implies less time 
in leisure activities, less time in income- 
earning activities and hence a reduced 
adult standard of living (as conventio- 


nally measured), or both. Implicitly or 
explicitly, decisions about family size 
are also decisions about labour force 
participation, income, saving, and 
consumption, and in the aggregate 
about national production, investment, 
and capital accumulation. Microecono- 
mic fertility choices thus have far-rea- 
ching implications for the 
macroeconomy, as well as for the popu- 
lation. 


Analytical Approach 


Some of the effects of fertility change are 
obvious but some are not. Our aim has 
been to explore a wide range of effects. 
The tool that we have used is a theoreti- 
cal model of an economic-demographic 
macrosystem, adapted for computer si- 
mulation. The model is not a model of 
Canada. However, we have assigned 
values to the parameters of the model in 
such a way that it has some of the major 
features of the Canadian situation. We 
have created anartificial "laboratory," so 
to speak, in which changes in fertility 
can be induced "experimentally" and the 
effects on the macrosystem observed. 


The macromodel has its foundation in 
microeconomic life cycle theory. Life 
cycle theory (as economists use the 
term) is particularly appropriate, given 
the obvious importance of family size to 
patterns of consumption, saving, labour 
force participation, and other aspects of 
household behaviour. In essence, life 
cycle theory assumes that a household 
takes account of its lifetime stream of in- 
come and decides how to allocate that 
income to expenditures in different pe- 
riods of its existence, borrowing against 
future income in some periods, saving 
for the future or consuming out of past 
savings in others. In our application of 
this basic idea, the household makes a 
joint decision about how it will allocate 
its potential income stream among chil- 
dren, consumption, and leisure. House- 
hold decisions, taken collectively, affect 
the macroeconomy, including wage 
rates and the implicit or "shadow" prices 
of children and leisure. These aggregate 
price effects feed back on individual 
households, causing new decisions to be 
made at the microlevel. There is thus a 
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continuing series of interactions be- 
tween households and the macroecono- 


my. 


Family Size as a Life Cycle Decision: 
The Microeconomic Framework 


Imagine a young couple at the begin- 
ning of married life. The husband and 
wife havea current earning capacity but 
little or no initial wealth. Looking to the 
future, they can anticipate a stream of 
earnings and other income over the 
course of their lives, and some day per- 
haps an inheritance. Whether explicitly 
or (much more likely) implicitly, they 
can think of the present value of future 
income as their lifetime wealth and 
about how they should allocate it. In 
particular, they can think about how 
many children they would like to have, 
about how much of their time they 
would like to devote to "leisure" activi- 
ties, either during their working lives or 
in retirement, and about their "standard 
of living," as measured conventionally 
by their levels of consumption of goods 
and services at different ages. If they 
choose to spend more of their lifetime 
wealth in the earlier years - because they 
have more children, for example - they 
may borrow against future income. Or 
they may plan for early retirement and 
save out of current income to make that 
possible. They may also save as protec- 
tion against unforeseeable future events 
or in order to leave something for their 
children when they die. In short, they 
allocate their lifetime wealth to different 
uses and different periods of their lives; 
they are not restricted to spending only 
what they receive as income in any gi- 
ven year, although that is of course an 
option. But whatever they wish to do 
they are constrained by their level of li- 
fetime wealth. Their problem is thus the 
classical problem of economics: the al- 
location of scarce resources (lifetime 
wealth) among competing uses (chil- 
dren, leisure, consumption, and contin- 
gencies or bequests). 


Each use has a price associated with it, 
defined in terms of opportunities fore- 
gone -animplicit or "shadow" price. Ta- 
king consumption as the standard, the 
price of leisure is the amount of 


consumption foregone by not working, 
as represented by the (after-tax) wage 
rate. The price of a child is the amount 
of consumption allocated to the child 
(and therefore foregone by the parents), 
plus the value of the time spent in loo- 
king after the child (and therefore not 
available for income-earning or leisure 
activities). The value of a unit of bequest 
or contingency saving is the amount of 
foregone consumption (or equivalently, 
of foregone children or leisure). Choices 
are made in light of the relative prices or 
trade-off costs associated with different 
uses of lifetime wealth - and as the prices 
change, so may the choices made by in- 
dividual households. 


Decisions about family size are thus lin- 
ked with decisions about leisure and 
consumption. They involve trade-offs 
in the allocation of lifetime wealth, and 
these trade-offs are made against a ba- 
ckground of implicit prices or opportu- 
nity costs. 


General Features of the Macromodel 


The micromodel sketched in the pre- 
vious section is the key behavioural 
component of the macromodel used in 
the present study. The macromodel is 
designed for long-term computer simu- 
lations. The time paths of individual co- 
horts of households are tracked year by 
year and the time paths of the overall po- 
pulation and economy are tracked also. 
A set of macrovariables summarizing 
the changing state of the economic-de- 
mographic system is generated and re- 
corded for subsequent analysis as the 
system moves through artificial time. 


The macromodel is driven by its initial 
conditions and the optimizing decisions 
of households. Household preferences 
for children, leisure, consumption, and 
bequest-inheritance allowances are defi- 
ned by a lifetime utility function. La- 
bour force participation rates, fertility 
rates, rates of consumption and saving, 
wage rates, interest rates, investment, 
the capital stock, aggregate production 
and income, the age distribution of the 
population, and other variables all de- 
rive essentially from the household de- 
cision process. But the macrosystem 


also has feed-back effects on household 
decisions within the model: as the state 
of the system changes, so too do expec- 
tations about the future, and hence the 
decisions that households in particular 
cohorts make about howto allocate their 
lifetime wealth. 


The demographic relations at the macro- 
level are essentially those of a standard 
population projection model. The po- 
pulation is closed: there is no immigra- 
tion or emigration. The course of the 
population is thus determined entirely 
by the initial age distribution and the 
rates of mortality and fertility. 


On the economic side, the model is es- 
sentially neoclassical (as are most econo- 
mic models witha long-run orientation). 
All of the expenditure, income, and 
wealth variables are defined in real 
terms. Output is treated as if it were a 
single good that can be used for either 
consumption or investment. The ove- 
rall rate of unemployment is assumed to 
be continuously at its "natural" level. 
Different productivity weights are assi- 
gned to labour of different ages, and the 
total then combines with capital as input 
into an aggregate production function. 
As a simplification, the model abstracts 
from technical progress: national output 
is determined entirely by the levels of 
the labour and capital inputs. The eco- 
nomy, like the population, is closed: 
there are no imports or exports. The dis- 
position of the national product is there- 
fore in three directions: to private 
consumption, to investment, and to go- 
vernment use. 


Experiments with the Macromodel 


The macromodel has been used in a se- 
ries of twenty computer simulation ex- 
periments, divided into four groups. In 
the first group, ten steady states were si- 
mulated. That is to say, ten different sets 
of household preferences were assu- 
med, and the model was allowed to run 
in artificial time for as long as was requi- 
red for it to achieve final equilibrium 
states. In each case the change in prefe- 
rences represented a decision by house- 
holds to transfer 5 percent of their 
lifetime wealth among the children, lei- 
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sure, and consumption categories. 
These experiments served to bring out 
the complexity of the economic-demo- 
graphic system and the difficulties of 
predicting the long-run macro-effects of 
changes in household preferences or 
"life styles." They served also to indicate 
that changes in household fertility may 
imply very large changes in the re- 
sources available for alternative use in 
the form of higher levels of consumption 
or greater amounts of leisure time. A 
third inference from this first set of ex- 
periments was that it does not take a ve- 
ry large shift in the allocation of 
household lifetime wealth to bring 
about major changes in the rate of 
growth and structure of the population 
and the economy; transfers of only 5 per- 
cent at the micro-level were sufficient to 
effect massive transformations of the 
macrosystem. 


The next experiment involved using the 
model to simulate the time path of Ca- 
nadian fertility over the half-century 
from 1936 to 1986, including both the 
"baby boom" and the subsequent "baby 
bust" of that period. A pattern of change 
in the preferences of successive cohorts 
of young adults was found experimen- 
tally that caused the model to approxi- 
mate very closely the actual historical 
time path, and to yield a "1986" popula- 
tion with characteristics very similar to 
those of the actual 1986 Canadian popu- 
lation. The successful simulation invol- 
ved shifts in the preferences of young 
adults in favour of larger families du- 
ring the period ending with the 1940s, 
and then in the opposite direction du- 
ring the 1950s and 1960s. The shift was 
much more moderate in the 1960s; it was 
found that most of the drastic revisions 
that occurred in social attitudes or pre- 
ferences, and which gave rise to the "ba- 
by bust," could be assumed to have 
taken place among young people in the 
1950s. No further shifts at all were re- 
quired after 1971. The total fertility rate, 
both simulated and actual, was 1.7 chil- 
dren per woman in 1986, a rate well be- 
low the long-run natural replacement 
level of 2.1. 


Three experiments referred to as "coun- 
terfactual historical" simulations were 
then carried out. The first was based on 
preferences that were unchanged after 
1941, and thus assumed away both the 
baby boom and the baby bust. The re- 
sult was a much smoother time path of 
fertility and of the economic-demogra- 
phic system generally, a larger propor- 
tion of children in the population in 
1986, a faster rate of growth, and a lower 
level of national output and income per 
capita. In short, the 1986 economy and 
population would have been quite diffe- 
rent had there been no boom and bust. 


The economy and the population of 1986 
would have differed even more fromthe 
actual ones had there been a baby boom 
and no subsequent bust, asin the second 
of these three experiments. (Preferences 
were assumed in this experiment to re- 
main constant after 1951.) Aggregate 
growth would have been very rapid and 
sustained, per capita output and income 
would have been even lower in 1986 
than they were in the previous experi- 
ment, and the proportion of children 
would have been even higher. 


The last of the "counterfactual historical" 
simulations assumed a baby boom follo- 
wed by a decline in fertility, but a more 
modest decline than the one that actual- 
ly occurred in Canada in the 1960s and 
1970s. This experiment produced a 1986 
total fertility rate of 2.1, which is just 
equal to the natural replacement rate. 
The experiment suggested that, had the 
total fertility rate in fact been at the na- 
tural replacement level, instead of well 
below it, the economy and the popula- 
tion of today would not be markedly dif- 
ferent from the actual ones; there would 
be some differences, of course, but not 
major ones. The more pronounced dif- 
ferences would still lie ahead. 


The final six simulation experiments 
pertained to the "future," as defined by 
the model. These simulations took the 
1986 results of the "realistic" historical si- 
mulation as a starting point and genera- 
ted time paths for the half-century 
ending in 2036, again under alternative 
assumptions about the preferences of 
successive cohorts of young adults. 


(Some of these cohorts were in the popu- 
lation as children at the start of the simu- 
lations and some had yet to be born.) 
One of the six experiments assumed no 
change in cohort preferences over the 
whole period; three assumed shifts of 
various degrees towards children; and 
two assumed shifts away from children. 


One notable feature of these "future sce- 
nario" experiments was that the total fer- 
tility rate tended to rise somewhat 
during the simulatiors, even when pre- 
ferences remained unchanged. Ultima- 
tely the rate would have to fall again, but 
that would be beyond the simulation pe- 
riod. Another result was that the pro- 
portion of elderly people in the 
population increased over most or all of 
the simulation period even when fertili- 
ty rates were allowed to move up shar- 
ply, starting in the early 1990s - and of 
course, when fertility rates did not move 
up as sharply, or were allowed to fall, 
the increases in the elderly proportion 
were much greater. A larger fraction of 
elderly people thus seems virtually ine- 
vitable, whatever the course of fertility 
in future decades. 


Other characteristics of the "futures" si- 
mulations generally were a declining 
rate of growth of the national product 
throughout much or all of the period, a 
lower rate of saving (even negative net 
saving by the latter part of the period), a 
falling real rate of interest, an increasing 
ratio of capital stock to output, and hi- 
gher levels of average labour producti- 
vity. The latter was largely a 
consequence of a somewhat older and 
more experienced labour force. 


The simulations suggested that there 
would in fact be major changes in the 
economy as a result of inevitable 
changes in theage structure of the popu- 
lation, and perhaps still greater changes 
if preferences for children shift. But for 
the most part these are several decades 
away. Whatever happens to household 
preferences and fertility levels, the ma- 
croeconomy is likely to be little affected 
for at least two decades. Fertility 
changes can indeed have fundamental 
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effects on the macroeconomy, but many 
of these effects require very long periods 
before they are fully realized. 


Demography and Productivity 


Evelyne Lapierre-Adamcyk, Groupe de 
recherche sur la démographie 
québécoise et Département de 
démographie, Université de Montréal, 
Pierre Lasserre, Pierre Ouellette, 
Centre de recherche et développement 
en économique et Département de 
sciences économiques, Université de 
Montréal 


The possibility of a population decline 
in the West gives rise to numerous ques- 
tions including that of the links between 
demographic stagnation and mainte- 
nance of the standard of living. There 
are few studies on this particular sub- 
ject; furthermore, little is known about 
the general question of the relationship 
between demographic change and the 
economy. It is, in fact, a very complica- 
ted question for which elements of an 
answer can be found only by grappling 
with smaller, but well-defined, aspects 
of the whole. This was the approach ta- 
ken in this study which, using an econo- 
mic model, examines how 
socio-demographic factors help to ex- 
plain the variations in productivity in 
Canada from 1955 to 1985. During this 
period, productivity at first increased 
slowly and in fits and starts; during the 
second half of the 1970s, however, there 
was a sharp increase, following which 
productivity fluctuated around this hi- 
gher level. For its part, population 
growth slowed markedly, particularly 
as a result of the drastic drop in fertility 
during the 1960s and its very low level 
since 1970. This was not a period of de- 
mographic stagnation, because, as a re- 
sult of the initial age distribution, which 
was very young, the rate of increase was 
significant and the working-age popula- 
tion continued to rise very rapidly. The 
results observed are quite relevant, ho- 
wever, when considering the relations- 
hip between the economy and 
demography, as they show the signifi- 
cant impact on productivity of the 
changes in various socio-demographic 
characteristics of labour. 


The Model: Hypotheses 


The model described in this study rep- 
resents technology and incorporates, 
using quantifiable parameters, the most 
promising and most credible hypo- 
theses on how the demographic situa- 
tion affects changes in productivity. For 
the study of technical change, the model 
of technology proposed by Solow (1957) 
is the most widely accepted; he postu- 
lates that the production of a company, 
sector or, in this case, the economy as a 
whole, is determined by a production 
function, whose variables are the inputs 
of the production process, or factors of 
production, in this case, labour and ca- 
pital. There is technical progress and in- 
creased productivity when the 
efficiency of one of the two factors in- 
creases or when the production function 
itself changes. Associated with these 
two ways of describing technical change 
are two types of hypotheses on the role 
of demographic change in increasing 
productivity. 


The first category of hypotheses, having 
to do with increasing the efficiency of 
one of the two factors of production, 
concerns the qualitative changes that oc- 
cur in the work force as a result of demo- 
graphic transformations. Two 
hypotheses were considered: a) demo- 
graphic factors, particularly changes in 
the fertility rate, affect productivity be- 
cause they have an effect on the educa- 
tional level that people choose, which in 
turn affects their productive efficiency; 
b) demographic factors affect producti- 
vity because they determine the age 
structure of the work force, and a per- 
son’s productive efficiency is not the 
same at all ages. 


The second category of hypotheses 
concerns innovations that improve in 
one way or another the efficiency of all 
the factors of production: for example, 
the discovery of new processes or the in- 
troduction of new technologies. Two 
hypotheses are interesting from the 
standpoint of the contribution of demo- 
graphic events: a) a high proportion of 
young people ina society encourages in- 
novation and creativity; b)asociety with 
many children devotes a high propor- 


tion of its activities to these children, 
which may have a temporary negative 
effect on productivity. 


The Model: Cost Function 


The model of technology in which in- 
puts are combined to produce an output 
can be based either on a production 
function or on a cost function. We will 
use the latter here: a cost function gives 
the amount that must be spent on the 
factors of production in order to pro- 
duce a given quantity, taking into ac- 
count the price of the factors of 
production. 


The aggregate cost function depends 
therefore on the total quantity produced 
(Y), the price of capital (K), r, and the 
price of labour (L), w. According to So- 
low’s model, technical change slowly 
modifies the efficiency of the factors of 
production; inorder to take this progres- 
sive decrease of the cost of a unit of effi- 
ciency into consideration, compensating 
coefficients phi and rho are applied to 
the price of capital r, and of labour w; 
these coefficients change in accordance 
with the variables that determine te- 
chnological change, notably, demogra- 
phic variables. There is also a 
phenomenon in technological change in 
which the aggregate cost function is mo- 
dified over time according to variables 
reflecting the relative scarcity of factors 
of production and the innovative capa- 
cities of the society; therefore, in order to 
take this phenomenon into considera- 
tion, vector (B) is added to the aggregate 
cost function. 


The aggregate cost function (AC) is 
therefore: 


AC(y(phi)(r),(rho)(w)B) 


To make this cost function operational, 
four concepts of technical change were 
considered and their corresponding 
terms were introduced into the equa- 
tions that will be subject to an econome- 
tric estimation. These concepts are: 
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a) neutral change - costs change wi- 
thout there being changes in the re- 
lative price of the factors; there is 
therefore no change in the propor- 
tion in which the factors are used; 


b) biassed change - a phenomenon 
where price decreases are a result of 
a rearrangement of proportions be- 
tween the factors of production; 


c) exogenous change - a form of 
change that we can attempt to mea- 
sure, but that cannot be explained in 
economic terms; when using econo- 
metric methods, exogenous change 
is taken into consideration by sim- 
ply introducing the date as one of 
the "explanatory" variables of the 
model; 


d) induced change -a result, toa cer- 
tain extent, of a voluntary economic 
choice; it is represented by variables 
are a function of the choices made. 
Since these variables have their ef- 
fect over time, they must be lagged 
with respect to the year when the 
change is measured. 


The Model: Specification of Variables 
Corresponding to Various Terms of 
Change 


Neutral and biassed change can both be 
broken down into two components: 
exogenous and induced change. The 
variables that define them are as fol- 
lows: 


a) neutral exogenous change is rep- 
resented by the date; 


b) neutral induced change is cove- 
red by: the share of foreign trade 
(exports plus imports) in net natio- 
nal income; migration (immigration 
plus emigration) as aproportion of 
total population; net national pro- 
duct; and the current fertility rate. 


These variables are considered to be in- 
dicators of the openness and vitality of 
the economy and of the attitudes of the 
population toward economic produc- 
tion and innovation. 


c)biassed exogenous change is rep- 
resented by the date; 


d)biassed induced change is inten- 
ded to take into account the varia- 
bles that affect the relative efficiency 
of labour: the level of experience (in 
years) of the labour force; and the 
educational level of the labour force. 


These two variables are weighted accor- 
ding to the age and sex structure of this 
population: past values of the relative 
prices of the factors of production. 


Three equations are established: cost 
equation, work input equation and te- 
chnical change equation, and the me- 
thod of maximum likelihood is used to 
obtain the econometric estimation of the 
model. 


The Model: Results 


Canadian data from 1955 to 1985 were 
used to estimate the model. Three 
points will be presented: 1) the quality 
of the model's statistical adjustment to 
the data; 2) whether the conditions im- 
posed by economic theory were respec- 
ted; 3) the examination of the 
relationship between the socio-demo- 
graphic variables and productivity. 


The quality of the model's statistical 
adjustment to the data 


Fourteen parameters were estimated: 
the parameters that represent the state 
of technological knowledge and the pos- 
sibilities for substitution that would 
exist in the absence of change (4); para- 
meters associated with the various types 
of technical change: biassed induced 
(3); biassed exogenous (1); neutral indu- 
ced (4); neutral exogenous (2). Eleven of 
these parameters are statistically signifi- 
cant; the number of years of experience 
of the labour force, migration as a func- 
tion of total population and the current 
fertility rate of fertility are not signifi- 
cant. The coefficients of multiple corre- 
lation (R2) are high and are comparable 
with the results generally obtained in 
this type of study. The values of the 
Durbin statistics, somewhat high, draw 


attention to the fact that some variables 
considered are too rudimentary to rep- 
resent the complexity of the phenome- 
non studied. 


Compliance with conditions imposed 
by economic theory 


According to economic theory, the cost 
function must respect certain characteri- 
stics of monotonicity and shape with 
respect to the variable that represents re- 
lative prices. It must increase monoto- 
nically: the higher the price of the 
inputs, the moreit costs to producea cer- 
tain quantity of outputs; the results 
show that this characteristic is respec- 
ted. The cost function must also be 
concave: when prices change, the diffe- 
rent combination of inputs can lead to 
adopting less expensive technology. 
This characteristic is also respected. 


Examination of the relationship 
between socio-demographic variables 
and productivity 


Following a series of tests to determine 
goodness of fit, it was clear that the mo- 
del developed in this study, which in- 
corporates the contribution of 
socio-demographic variables to the ana- 
lysis of variations in productivity, 
constitutes a significant improvement 
over traditional models. The break- 
down of technical change into its va- 
rious components shows that biassed 
induced change is the determining in- 
fluence on the development of technical 
change. Moreover, it is through biassed 
induced change that the action of socio- 
demographic variables is experienced, 
particularly by the effect of variations in 
educational level weighted in terms of 
the age and sex structure. It will be re- 
called that the other demographic varia- 
bles considered did not in themselves 
have a significant effect. 
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How can the role played by level of edu- 
cation in reducing production costs in 
Canada from 1955 to 1985 be interpre- 
ted? It goes without saying that the edu- 
cational level rose during this period. It 
is useful, however, to point out that the 
generations that were part of the work 
force in 1955 included a significant per- 
centage (nearly 50% of those over 35) of 
people who had not finished grade nine. 
Also, in the same age groups, the per- 
centage of those who had attended uni- 
versity was less than 10%. The young 
people entering the job market at that 
time were a little more educated: be- 
tween 30 and 35% had not completed 
grade nine and between 10 and 15% had 
gone to university. 


In 1985, the situation was very different. 
Workers with little education formed a 
smaller and smaller proportion and a si- 
gnificant number of young people ente- 
ring the job market had attended 
university: more than one-quarter of 
men and more than one-fifth of women. 
Therefore, the majority of the labour 
force had either a secondary or college- 
level education. Thisis a very important 
qualitative change. 


Generally, of course, the more qualified 
the workers, the more they cost - yet the 
relationship observed goes in the oppo- 
site direction. It is necessary, therefore, 
to look for an explanation in the age and 
sex structure of the labour force. 


The indicator of educational level (per- 
centage having attended university 
among those present each year in the la- 
bour force) was weighted by age and sex 
structure. This structure has changed 
drastically: it is younger - the 25-44 age 
groups represented a larger proportion 
of the population in 1985 than in 1955: 
53% in comparison with 48%. This si- 
gnificant change was accompanied by 
the dramatic increase of women in the 
work force, from only 23% in 1955 to 
43% in 1985. This phenomenon started 
gradually, but gained momentum from 
1970, particularly with the influx of wo- 
men aged 25-44, who, as a result of fe- 
wer maternal responsibilities, entered 
the job market in larger numbers and a 
very large proportion of whom returned 


to work after giving birth and caring for 
pre-school children. Like men of the 
same age, these young women havea re- 
latively high level of education, and be- 
cause of this they add further weight to 
this variable in the underlying causes of 
increased productivity. This is the re- 
sult of the educational democratization 
policies of the 1960s that opened up 
post-secondary education to an ever 
greater number of young people, parti- 
cularly to women. 


Apart from the direct influence of the le- 
vel of education, we should perhaps 
examine the significance of the weigh- 
ted indicator we have used. Not only 
does this indicator change according to 
the evolution of educational level, it al- 
so reflects demographic composition: a 
younger labour force made up of an in- 
creasing number of women. One need 
hardly recall that young workers accept 
lower salaries and less satisfactory work 
conditions, and that women, even the 
educated, do not join the job market un- 
der the same conditions as men: they 
are subject to discontinuous periods of 
employment, and they choose tempora- 
ry or part-time employment more often 
than men. Toaconsiderable extent they 
have little choice: the increased produc- 
tivity of the late 1970s and early 1980s 
was linked to a marked rise in part-time 
and temporary jobs. The relative impor- 
tance of part-time jobs increased during 
this period from 10% to 15% of all jobs. 
Furthermore, 70% of these positions 
were held by women (Statistics Canada, 
cat 71-201). 


In short, a more educated but younger 
work force, with a larger component of 
women, has brought about substantial 
gains in productivity. 
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Introduction 


There has been a dramatic decline in re- 
cent years in the labour force participa- 
tion of older men. In 1973, 88.5% of men 
between the ages of 45 and 64 were in 
the labour force but by 1986, their labour 
force participation rate had fallen to 
80.7%. Coincidentally, the Canadian 
economy has seen a dramatic increase in 
the aggregate unemployment rate, a 
trend which has affected older, as well 
as younger, workers. (In 1986, those jo- 
bless males over 45 who continued to 
look actively for work had an average 
interrupted duration of unemployment 
of 31.0 weeks, while the unemployment 
rate among men and women aged 45 to 
64 was 6.8%.) 


This paper therefore asks the question: 
"How important has labour market de- 
mand been as a determinant of the la- 
bour market behaviour of older 
Canadians?" or, to put it in another way 
, if we observe that older Canadians 
have left the paid labour force, does this 
represent "retirement" or “unemploy- 
ment"? 


Theissue of involuntary labour force wi- 
thdrawal is important for both the equi- 
ty and the efficiency of the Canadian 
labour market. From the point of view 
of economic efficiency, it is important to 
ascertain the extent of involuntary la- 
bour force withdrawal since this will in- 
fluence our estimates of potential labour 
supply, which determines the warran- 
ted rate of growth of the Canadian eco- 
nomy and the room that exists for 
stimulative macro economic policy wi- 
thout inflation. Equity issues arise be- 
cause the financial and psychological 
costs of unemployment and involunta- 
ry labour force withdrawal are likely to 
be particularly acute for older workers, 
and because all of us look forward to 
being “older workers" at some point in 
the future. 
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In general, the labour supply literature 
emphasizes heavily the labour/leisure 
choices faced by individuals, and the in- 
centives to which those choices respond. 
The wage is the main incentive to labour 
supply anda "utility maximizing indivi- 
dual" will supply labour up to the point 
where the marginal utility of leisure is 
equal to the wage. From the incentives’ 
perspective, the retirement decision is 
especially dependent on the entitlement 
provisions of pension plans. Incentives, 
however, can only be part of the story 
since any model of individual utility 
maximization must specify some set of 
constraints to which that maximization 
is subject. 


In the literature on retirement beha- 
viour, two sorts of constraints have of- 
ten been discussed. Breslaw and 
Stelcner (1987) and Burtless et all (1987) 
have emphasized the importance of per- 
sonal health in the retirement decision. 
Butinthe "implicit contract" perspective 
(e.g., Lazear (1979)), mandatory retire- 
ment policies, at any point in time, rep- 
resent a constraint on the labour supply 
of older workers -- one to which they 
had earlier agreed. Authors such as 
Azariadis (1976) and Hutchens (1983) 
have argued that individuals accept job 
offers at those firms which offer the com- 
bination of wages and future layoff 
probability that maximizes their perso- 
nal utility. This perspective therefore 
argues that workers choose jobs at those 
firms which offer the best combination 
of wages over time, layoff probability 
and date of mandatory retirement. 


However, this study emphasizes the 
role played by demand side variables in 
the permanent job separations of older 
workers, and considers the probability 
that aggregate supply of labour of indi- 
viduals will be constrained by labour 
market demand. It is, therefore in the 
broad tradition of "constrained labour 
supply models". Examples of this genre 
are Ashenfelter (1980), Morrissette 
(1988), Wales and Woodland (1980), 
Ham (1982), Phipps (1987), and Ketso 
(1988). The basic perspective under- 
lying these empirical models is the theo- 
retical idea (made respectable by 
Malinvaud and Keynes) that the labour 


market may often be in disequilibrium 
in the sense that the demand for labour 
may fall short of the available supply of 
labour, for extended periods of time. If 
this is true, then available work is a ra- 
tioned commodity, and some people 
may not receive all that they might des- 
ire at going prices. The basic innovation 
of this study is to approach the labour 
market behaviour of older Canadians 
from this perspective, using the Labour 
Market Activity Survey of Statistics Ca- 
nada. 


Simple Statistics on Labour Market 
Outcomes 


Average hours of work per year decline 
with age, for those over 45, but very little 
of this decline is ascribable to a general 
tendency to shorter hours of work for ol- 
der workers. The major issue in the da- 
ta is the very significant drop with age 
in the percentage working over 2,000 
hours per yeart(i.e., full time full year) 
and the coincident rise in the percentage 
working zero hours. The cohort 45+ ac- 
counted for only about one quarter of 
the work hours of the Canadian labour 
force. 


One of the reasons for examining the la- 
bour market experience of older wor- 
kersisthesuspicion that unemployment 
might represent a very different pheno- 
menon among older workers than 
among younger workers, an indication 
of which is the greater concentration of 
unemployment within older cohorts. 
Men who spent more than half of 1986 
unemployed accounted for 72.7% of all 
the unemployment experienced by ol- 
der male workers in 1986 , but 58.5% of 
all the unemployment experienced by 
males 16-44. In 1986, 45.3% of older 
male workers who experienced some 
unemployment had over 6 months of 
unemployment in total, while 28.1% of 
males 16-44 with some unemployment 
had total durations over 6 months. 


This greater concentration cannot be ex- 
plained by the "search" models of unem- 
ployment which have argued that 
unemployment isthe time people spend 
looking for an acceptable job. Job mobi- 
lity is relatively rare among older wor- 


kers; over 20% of employed men under 
45 had more than 1 job in 1986, but less 
than 9 % of those over 45. The job tenure 
of older workers is also greater; almost 
60% of older male workers had in 1986 
been in their job for more than 10 years 
— over a third had been there more than 
20 years. It would be very hard to claim 
that greater job mobility can account for 
the greater concentration of unemploy- 
ment among older workers. 


The Lilien (1982) and Sampson (1985) 
models of aggregate unemployment 
emphasize the role played by inter-in- 
dustry shifts in the demand for labouras 
a determinant of aggregate unemploy- 
ment. Older workers may be more at 
risk in this process, but although there is 
a relatively high rate of inter-industry 
mobility of labour in Canada, such mo- 
bility is concentrated among younger 
workers. Furthermore, two thirds of 
those who change industry do so with 
no intervening weeks of joblessness. 


The percentage of each cohort who had, 
although employed in January, wi- 
thdrawn from the labour force by De- 
cember rises with age among those over 
35. It is noteworthy that the majority of 
job separations among those 16-44 arise 
for "supply-side" reasons such as "dissa- 
tisfaction with the job" or "personal rea- 
sons" -- but the majority of the job 
separations of older workers are due to 
the unavailability of previous employ- 
ment; among men aged 45-54, for exam- 
ple, 60.4% of job leavers left their initial 
job because it was no longer available to 
them. "Demand side" job loss, either for 
structural adjustment reasons or be- 
cause of the expiry of a seasonal or tem- 
porary job, is clearly associated with 
very long spells of job search and a high 
probability of ending the year still 
unemployed. 


In summary, simple cross-tabulations 
tell a simple story. Most older workers 
have many years of seniority on their job 
and are unlikely to change jobs. Those 
who leave their jobs after the age of 65 
do so, generally, in order to retire but be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 64 job-leavers 
are, generally, job-losers. Such people 
face very long spells of unemployment 
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and as a consequence, unemployment 
among older Canadians is highly 
concentrated. There is little evidence of 
a gradual "tailing off’ of hours of work 
as people age and a good deal of evi- 
dence that the transition is usually fair- 
ly abrupt — from full-time employment 
to unemployment or not in the labour 
force. 


Multi-Variate Analysis 


This section of the study discusses the 
determinants of the probability of retire- 
ment, of exit from the labour force and 
of under employment among older Ca- 
nadian worker. It estimates a model of 
the determinants of hours of labour sup- 
ply, given the probability of labour mar- 
ket constraint, and presents some 
evidence for a "backward bending sup- 
ply curve of labour" among older wor- 
kers. 


Labour Market Transitions Among 
Older Workers 


Among worzsers over 65, those who 
have a full-time job are clearly more li- 
kely to retire, but full-time or part-time 
status is not a significant determinant of 
retirement among those aged 55 to 64. 
Consideration of aggregate labour de- 
mand conditions also seems to play a 
role in the retirement decision for men 
between 55 and 64, since the belief that 
there are "no jobs available" in the local 
labour market is positively correlated 
with the probability of early retirement. 
Pension coverage is also clearly impor- 
tant for the male retirement decision. It 
is noteworthy that pension coverage 
and job availability are statistically insi- 
gnificant as determinants of the prob- 
ability of retirement for women workers 
over 55. 


Indeed, one of the main morals of this 
section is the statistical insignificance of 
many variables which one might have 
expected to be correlated with the retire- 
ment decision. One might have expec- 
ted that hourly wages would be 
negatively correlated with the prob- 
ability of retirement, but there is no cor- 
relation at normal significance levels. 


There is also no detectable trend for the 
more highly educated to remain at work 
longer, despite the often heard hypothe- 
sis that the smaller physical demand of 
white collar employment and the grea- 
ter job satisfaction which is thought to 
becharacteristic of professional employ- 
ment might imply a longer working life 
for the more highly educated. Regional 
effects are unsystematic. The number of 
employers and the number of work in- 
terruptions within jobs are both clearly 
insignificant. 


It is at this point that the constraints pro- 
posed by the public use sample of the la- 
bour Market Analysis Survey become 
particularly frustrating. It is hard to be- 
lieve that the family situation of older 
workers does not play an important role 
in the retirement decision but indivi- 
duals are not linked together in house- 
holds in the public use sample. Since 
age is only reported in intervals, rather 
than exactly, we cannot examine the im- 
portance of the early retirement provi- 
sions of the Canada Pension Plan. 
Although other analysts (e.g., Stelcner, 
1987) have found that ill health is an im- 
portant precipitator of the retirement 
decision, analysis can only include the 
receipt of workmen’s compensation be- 
nefits as a possible proxy for health pro- 
blems. 


Labour Force Withdrawal 


The clearest influence on the probability 
of labour force withdrawalis "the reason 
for job leaving". Those who left their 
first job for reasons of illness and or be- 
cause their old job was no longer availa- 
ble to them were more likely to 
withdraw from the labour force -- and 
these effects were consistent , large in 
magnitude and strongly statistically si- 
gnificant for all age groups and for both 
men and women. 


Other variables are statistically signifi- 
cant for some, but not all age/sex co- 
horts. Among the oldest cohort (65 to 69) 
those with only an elementary educa- 
tion were more likely to withdraw from 
the labour force. University trained 
males between the ages of 55 and 64 
could, at just over the 5% level of stati- 


stical significance, be said to be less like- 
ly to withdraw from the labour force 
than other educational groups -— but 
otherwise education is not statistically 
significant as a determinant of the prob- 
ability of male labour force withdrawal. 
There is a detectable tendency for labour 
force withdrawal to be greater among 
males 55-64 in Atlantie Canada and 
males 45-64 in Quebec (and women 55- 
64 in Quebec), but these are the only de- 
tectable regional influences. 


The marital status of individuals is sta- 
tistically insignificant as a determinant 
of withdrawal, but the negative coeffi- 
cient on the family size variable for 
males over 55 does indicate that those 
with a greater number of dependents 
are less likely to withdraw from the la- 
bour force. Union membership status 
has no detectable influence on labour 
force withdrawal. 


Among men aged 45-54, there is, as ex- 
pected, a statistically significant nega- 
tive association between hourly wage 
rates and the probability of labour force 
withdrawal. However the statistically 
significant positive relationship be- 
tween labour force withdrawal and 
wages for men and women over the age 
of 65 is puzzling. If we exclude those 
who said that they "retired", pension co- 
verage has no statistically significant re- 
lationship with the probability of labour 
force exit for males, while among fe- 
males there is a statistically significant 
negative association for the age group 
45-54. 


The Probability of Underemployment 
and Overemployment 


Underemployment 


One can analyze the determinants of the 
probability of underemployment in 
terms of both incentives and barriers to 
labour supply. In aggregate, 13.1% of 
older male employees and 11.4% of ol- 
der women reported some underem- 
ployment, considering 1986 as a whole. 
(For men 16 to 44, the rate was 20.9% and 
for women, 19.2%). 
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The primary monetary incentive to the 
supply of labour is the wage rate -- in 
particular, the marginal wage rate (i.e., 
the hourly wage in the last job an indi- 
vidual held in 1986). In a probit model 
of the probability of underemployment, 
one can explain the positive, and statisti- 
cally significant coefficients on marginal 
wage as indicative that people want to 
supply more weeks of work to the paid 
labour market, the higher the hourly 
wage rate. Similarly, the LMAS reports 
the annual earnings of individuals. The 
statistically significant negative coeffi- 
cient on annual earnings can be taken as 
approximately indicative of an "income 
effect", consistent with hypothesis that 
(other things equal) those with higher 
incomes may prefer to consume more 
leisure. 


As regards labour market barriers, re- 
spondents were explicitly asked whe- 
ther not having enough information, 
skills, or education for available jobs or 
shortage of jobs "caused trouble when 
looking for work". "Not enough infor- 
mation about available jobs" is only an 
issue in the underemployment of older 
males and younger females, and its ma- 
gnitude is relatively small. Supply side 
deficiencies in skill, education and expe- 
rience are important determinants of the 
probability of underemployment, but 
with significant differences among co- 
horts. For older workers, "not enough 
education for available jobs" played an 
important role. However, both in terms 
of the magnitude and the statistical si- 
gnificance of the coefficient, job shortage 
stands out as the most important varia- 
ble determining whether an individual 
experienced underemployment during 
1986. 


From the perspective of incentives to the 
voluntary supply of labour hours, 
unemployment insurance and welfare 
payments represent disincentives to la- 
bour supply, since they decrease the cost 
of remaining jobless, but this would im- 
ply a negative association between the 
receipt of U.I. or welfare and the prob- 
ability of underemployment. However, 
if unemployment is typically involunta- 
ry, then those who receive U.I. or wel- 
fare are those who are forced onto 


reliance on transfer payments, implying 
a positive association. In fact, the data 
show that the receipt of unemployment 
benefits is highly statistically significant 
and positively correlated with the prob- 
ability of underemployment for all 
age/sex cohorts. Similarly, the receipt 
of welfare payments or worker’s com- 
pensation benefits is statistically signifi- 
cant and positively correlated with the 
probability of underemployment for 
both maleand female workers under the 
age of 45 (but statistically insignificant 
among older workers). Again, we have 
another indication of the importance of 
labour market constraints. 


Overemployment 


Overemployment (i.e., working more 
weeks than one would really like to) rep- 
resents another form of labour market 
constraint. Overemployment is in fact 
pretty rare among the Canadian Labour 
Force, since something of the order of 
1% of paid employees report "overem- 
ployment". Very few older workers 
make a transition from full time to part- 
time employment. Among those that 
do, the only statistically significant va- 
riable among males is whether they lost 
their job for demand side reasons. 
Among women, one can also detect a 
greater tendency to shift to part-time 
work among the university educated 
and because of illness. Certainly one 
does not find in the data analyzed any 
evidence of a trend to voluntary reduc- 
tion in work hours as individuals age. 


Unconstrained and Constrained 
Labour Supply 


Inverse Mills ratios were computed 
from probability models of underem- 
ployment and overemployment in or- 
der to estimate a labour supply model, 
when individuals may be constrained in 
their labour supply (see Nakamura and 
Nakamura, 1983). This model was then 
compared to the naive model of no la- 
bour market constraint on labour sup- 
ply behaviour. It is observed that 
explained variance increases substan- 
tially, some parameters change conside- 
rably in magnitude, but results are 
generally in line with theory. 


The statistical significance of the sample 
selection bias correction terms indicates 
that the rationed labour supply model is 
preferable to a naive model of uncons- 
trained labour supply. The preferred 
specification is quadratic (see Stern, 
1986), implying that the labour supply 
curve of older workers is "backward 
bending" for high wage workers - i.e., 
for older Canadians an increase in the 
hourly wages of high wage workers de- 
creases desired hours of labour supply. 


Conclusion 


Whether one uses simple statistics or 
complicated ones, whether one looks at 
models of discrete labour market trans- 
itions or continuous labour supply func- 
tions, the data tell a single story-the 
importance of labour market demand. 
Although this study has identified the 
personal characteristics of older wor- 
kers which influence the decision to re- 
tire, to withdraw from the labour force 
or to supply fewer hours of paid work, 
it also concludes that a major determi- 
nant of the reduced labour supply of ol- 
der Canadians in recent year is the lack 
of labour demand - as evidenced in the 
disappearance of jobs and the lack of 
available replacement positions. In one 
sense, this is an optimistic finding, since 
it implies that the aging of the "baby 
boom" generation need not be accompa- 
nied by lower labour force participation 
rates and a lower warranted rate of 
growth of the Canadian economy. From 
the view point of equity, however, it is 
disquieting to conclude that for older 
Canadians labour force withdrawal is so 
often involuntary unemployment rather 
than voluntary retirement. 
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The Impact of Migration on Regional 
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Lines of Thought 
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Introduction 


Regional disparities, measured in terms 
of per capita employment income, re- 
main one of the most persistent features 
of the Canadian economy (Polése, 1987). 
We wish to explore the link between mi- 
gration and regional disparities. To 
simplify the matter somewhat, it is pos- 
sible to identify two major lines of 
thought in the Canadian literature. 


The first line of thought, which is clear- 
ly the most prevalent among econo- 
mists, stresses the role of interregional 
migration as an adjustment mechanism. 
We will use the term "neoclassical mo- 
del" for this approach. There is a second 
line of thought, more eclectic and hence 
more difficult to characterize, which 
questions some of the conclusions of the 
neoclassical model. We have chosen 
what is known as the “local develop- 
ment approach" to represent this line of 
thought. The reason for doing so is that 
it is one of the few attempts made in Ca- 
nada to examine the impact of interre- 


gional migration in a different context, 
while still respecting the basic principles 
of economic argument. 


The first objective of the study is to com- 
pare these two lines of thought. This 
primarily involves conceptual thinking, 
although empirical analysis also has an 
important role to play. 


The Neoclassical Model 


For the economist, the question is prima- 
rily one of examining the allocation of 
scarce resources to possible uses in or- 
der to ensure maximum production. 
Labour, as a factor of production, is one 
of these scarce resources, to be allocated 
to activity sectors, firms and regions. It 
is the market, i.e., the pricing system, 
that tells workers where their return will 
be highest. National production is maxi- 
mized when returns (for analogous fac- 
tors) arethe sameeverywhere, i.e., when 
it is no longer possible to increase pro- 
duction by shifting a factor from one use 
to another. The existence of disparities 
indicates that it is still possible to in- 
crease national production by shifting 
factors of production. It is therefore to 
be expected (and it is "desirable") that 
workers will move to regions where 
wages are higher and unemployment 
rates lower. Such reallocation of the la- 
bour factor will simultaneously im- 
prove the lot of workers, increase 
national production and reduce dispari- 
ties in wages (and in unemployment 
rates). Naturally, the movement of wor- 
kers from region, which has low wages, 
to region, which has high wages, will ne- 
cessarily lower the relative level of 
wages in region by increasing the sup- 
ply of labour there and will increase the 
relative level of wages in region by re- 
ducing the supply of labour there. 
Prices, i.e., in this case, wages, are al- 
ways determined by the interplay of 
supply and demand. 


This line of argument is well established. 
Its logic is irresistible, and underlies all 
market economies. The persistence of 
regional disparities in Canada accordin- 
gly will be the result of a stubborn "im- 
balance", attributable to a malfunction 
of the market. This malfunction may 
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take two forms: (1) prices, i.e., the in- 
come that can be derived from work or 
other activities, do not accurately reflect 
relative scarcity, and (2) the pricing sys- 
tem operates properly, but workers do 
not respond as expected, for social, cul- 
tural or other reasons. In the case of Ca- 
nada, a number of writers with 
neoclassical leanings (e.g., Courchene, 
1978, 1981) stress the importance of the 
first factor, more specifically, the impact 
of government policies on relative 
prices. Broadly speaking, governments, 
through transfer payment programs 
(unemployment insurance benefits, so- 
cial assistance, equalization payments, 
etc.) distort the normal play of the mar- 
ket by altering the relative attractiveness 
of various uses. In more specific terms, 
the availability of generous unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in Cape Breton 
will inevitably slow the flow of emigra- 
tion (to southern Ontario, for example). 
This in turn will have the effect of main- 
taining disparities in wages and unem- 
ployment between the two regions. In 
short, if the disparities persist, it is be- 
cause certain factors, including govern- 
ment policies, prevent workers from 
responding quickly enough to the diffe- 
rent wage and unemployment levels. 
What is required then is greater mobili- 


ty. 


Having examined Canadian studies of 
the question, one must conclude that it 
is impossible either wholly to prove or 
disprove this model by using empirical 
analysis. It makes no sense to say that 
the neoclassical model is wrong. What 
must be understood are the limitations 
of a too-simplistic line of thought. With 
this in mind, we shall now examine the 
local development approach. 


The Local Development Approach 


The first thing to understand about the 
local development approach is that it 
starts from a different premise than that 
of the neoclassical model. The neoclas- 
sical model is concerned primarily with 
efficiency, that is, the optimum alloca- 
tion of resources in a given economic 
context. The local development ap- 
proach asks questions about develop- 
ment, i.e. the long-term growth of 


national or regional economies, defined 
as sustained growth of per capita in- 
come (Coffey and Polése, 1984, 1985). It 
is not surprising therefore that this ap- 
proach is based on the classic works of 
Denison (1967) and Kuznets (1965) on 
economic development. By "economic 
development" we necessarily mean 
change, structural modifications, te- 
chnological innovations ~ in short, a 
transformation of the economic situa- 
tion. 


The reader will understand that it is not 
a question of two contradictory lines of 
thought, but of two complementary 
points of view. While the neoclassical 
"model" stresses the importance of a ra- 
pid and effective adjustment to the eco- 
nomic situation, the local development 
approach instead emphasizes the fac- 
tors responsible for economic develop- 
ment. For the same reason, we speak of 
“adjustment effects" in the one case and 
of "development effects" in the other. 
Let us take a look at what these develop- 
ment effects might be. 


Long-term economic growth depends 
on a number of factors: the progress of 
knowledge, external economies (espe- 
cially economies of scale), entrepre- 
neurship, etc. These factors (or sources 
of growth, to use Denison’s expression) 
are in large part embodied or incorpora- 
ted in local populations in the form of 
human capital, entrepreneurial spirit, 
accumulated knowledge, etc. From this 
point of view, interregional migration 
serves to redistribute the sources of 
growth: each person who moves embo- 
dies a potential for development. This 
"developmenteffect" may manifest itself 
in various ways in respect of a person 
who arrives in region. 


The development effect may take the 
form of a net inflow of human capital. 
Our analyses confirm that university 
graduates are more mobile than the Ca- 
nadian population as a whole and that 
the regions of emigration are generally 
net exporters of human capital. The de- 
velopment effect may also take the form 
of the consolidation (or creation) of ex- 
ternal economies: urbanization econo- 
mies, economies of scale, etc. In either 


case, the interregional transfer of 
sources of growth will result, in the lon- 
ger term, in greater relative productivi- 
ty of the economy of region and hence in 
greater local demand for labour. From 
this point of view, the local population 
isin part responsible for itsown demand 
for labour (in the neoclassical model it is 
a question instead of adjustment to the 
demand). Continued immigration of 
human capital, entrepreneurs and skil- 
led workers will inevitably lead to the 
creation of a dynamic regional econo- 


my. 
A Difficult Reconciliation 


The existence of development effects is 
difficult to deny. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that development ef- 
fects and adjustment effects, due to mi- 
gratory movements, will necessarily 
work in the same direction as far as the 
reduction or creation of regional dispa- 
rities is concerned. It is quite conceiva- 
ble that development effects may, in the 
long run, cancel out the "momentary" 
impact of adjustment effects. In the case 
of Canada, it is thus possible that the 
long-term transfer of population (e.g., 
from New Brunswick (i) to southern On- 
tario (j)) has had the effect of maintai- 
ning the demand for labour in and 
reducing it in, thereby contributing to 
the persistence of disparities despite the 
equalizing effect of current migration. 


It is difficult, however, to compare the 
two effects on the basis of empirical test 
because they involve different levels of 
argument. Development effects are 
concerned with the cumulative (or pro- 
jected) impact of migration over several 
decades, while adjustment effects refer 
to the outcome in a given economic 
context. If neoclassical models do not 
take sufficient account of development 
effects, it is because the latter are very 
hard to quantify. The recent efforts of 
Vanderkamp (1988a, b) to isolate what 
hecallsthe "Myrdaleffect" are, however, 
interesting attempts to do so) although 
still limited due to a lack of sufficient da- 
ta. 
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The mistake made by certain neoclassi- 
cally-inspired theoreticians is not that 
they believe in their model, but that they 
forget its limitations. It is all too easy to 
ignore aspects that are difficult to quan- 
tify or model. But this is also the major 
weakness of the local development ap- 
proach, which has no rigorous, verifia- 
ble formulation. Even Denison’s 
method, no matter how useful, is no 
more than an accounting model, wi- 
thout real predictive value. How does 
one measure the "potential" effect of an 
immigrant, or the power of an entrepre- 
neur? How does one measure the "ex- 
ternal" effects of a migrant on 
urbanization economies? All these me- 
thodological questions still await ans- 
wers. 


Development effect cannot be measured 
without taking account of the local 
context and integrating data on the cur- 
rent economic situation. This brings us 
straight back to the frame of reference of 
neoclassically-inspired modelling ef- 
forts. In other words, there is no theore- 
tical barrier to integrating development 
effects (long-term) into neoclassically- 
inspired models. However, such an 
overall model, capable of integrating 
dynamic elements, will not be develo- 
ped overnight. 


Conclusion 


There are three main conclusions to be 
drawn: 


1. In the long run, the ultimate impact 
of interregional migration on relative 
wage and unemployment levels re- 
mains indeterminate. There are still too 
many unknown factors. It is likely that 
migration may simultaneously increase 
and reduce disparities. The two effects 
are not in contradiction, but it is impos- 
sible to determine their relative impor- 
tance. 


2. With regard to migration and regio- 
nal development, we must accept the ex- 
istence of a conflict between the 
objective of efficiency and that of deve- 
lopment (long-term). Interregional mo- 
bility is an indispensable adjustment 
mechanism for a national economy. It 


would be both dangerous and contrary 
to the principle of freedom of movement 
to erect barriers to mobility. However, 
awareness of development effects justi- 
fies the establishment of transfer pay- 
ment programs that may have the effect 
of reducing the size of migratory move- 
ments. 


3. Any overall policy designed to assist 
the outlying regions must act upon both 
the supply of labour and the demand for 
it. While recognizing the importance (in 
the long term) of development effects at- 
tributable to the characteristics of the lo- 
cal population, it is impossible to ignore 
the requirements of demand in the short 
term. 
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Demographic Change, Fiscally- 
induced Migration, and Regional 
Economic Growth 


William G. Watson, Department of 
Economics, McGill University 


The Problem 


The study examines the interaction be- 
tween demographic change, public ex- 
penditures and taxation, interregional 
mobility, and regional differences in in- 
come and well-being. Its larger purpose 
is to contribute to the now thirty-year- 
old debate about whether economic 
growth leads to stability or instability 
within and between regions (see Myrdal 
1957 and Hirschman 1958). It does so in 
quite a modest way by developing a 
small-scale simulation model of regio- 
nal and demographic interaction based 
on a model first introduced to the Cana- 
dian literature by Boadway and Flatters 
(1982). Although the exercise has provi- 
ded much insight and instruction to 
those who performed it, policymakers 
should be warned at the outset that its 
usefulness for their purposes is, except 
to the extent that greater insight is al- 
ways welcome, very limited. Though 
the model does not pretend to describe 
reality--it couldn’t, it contains only two 
regions--the discussion begins with a 
brief description of some stylized facts. 
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On the whole, time series of aggregate 
incomes tend to contradict the idea that 
economic growth can lead to severe re- 
gional instability. For instance, while 
pre-tax, pre-transfer average provincial 
incomes have not converged dramati- 
cally--and in at least some cases (New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, and Alberta, for 
instance) do not seem to have converged 
at all, there has been at least a slight ten- 
dency for the gaps between regions to 
narrow. This is also borne out by ove- 
rall measures of inequality across pro- 
vinces and regions, which tend to show 
reduced inequality over time (see Van- 
derkamp 1986 and Mansell and Copi- 
thorne 1986). Disequilibrium theorists 
respond to such evidence by arguing 
that while it is trueaverage incomes may 
not have changed much, regional for- 
tunes have been very mixed. Over the 
last 50 years the industrial core of the 
country grew considerably more qui- 
ckly than Atlantic Canada. The combi- 
ned population of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick fell from 16 per cent of central Ca- 
nada’s population in 1931 to only 10.9 
per cent in 1986. In this disequilibrium 
view, if the eastern part of the periphe- 
ry continues to hold its own, it is large- 
ly thanks to public policies that aim 
explicitly to offset "natural" economic 
forces. 


There are several reasons why interre- 
gional growth may be unstable. To be- 
gin with, the most likely migrants from 
declining regions are highly productive 
people. They have skills that may be de- 
manded elsewhere; moreover, almost 
tautologically, they have the imagina- 
tion and initiative to move. Ifa region 
were slowly stripped of its more talen- 
ted people, this likely would have se- 
riousimplications for those who remain. 
Several effects are possible. If people’s 
productivity depends on how many 
other people they work with, or on the 
quality of the people they work with, 
then the productivity of those who stay 
may decline. Similar effects may be felt 
in the region people enter: the arrival of 
new workers may boost the productivi- 
ty of people already there. If so, the pro- 


cess will be self-sustaining and the in- 
come gap between regions will grow. 


Similarly, if there are fixed costs to run- 
ning a government, the departure of any 
one taxpayer increases the burden on 
those who remain. And even when pu- 
blic costs are not strictly fixed, so long as 
they depend less on the number of tax- 
payers than on the number of other citi- 
zens the net tax burden will rise as 
productive people leave. The most ob- 
vious such public expenditures are for 
education and health care-education 
expenditures being aimed primarily at 
young people, while health care goes 
disproportionately to the young and 
old. Over time, a declining region strip- 
ped of its productive, "middle-age" wor- 
kers may experience an increase in its 
dependency rate, i.e., the proportion of 
its population that is either young orold. 
If regionally-financed benefits to these 
groups do not change, tax rates will rise, 
which may lead to the further exodus of 
productive, middle-age people. Of 
course, each of these stories may be sub- 
ject to mitigating modifications. For in- 
stance, regional production functions 
may be more neoclassical; dependents 
may pay taxes; expenditure levels may 
be endogenous; fiscal effects may be ca- 
pitalized in the price of region-specific 
assets, and so on. Nevertheless it is in- 
teresting to see how such effects interact 
within the confines of a simple numeri- 
cal model. 


The General Form of the Model 


Accordingly, the paper develops a very 
simple simulation model of a two-re- 
gion economy in which demography 
and mobility play an explicit role, and in 
which instability is entirely possible. 
The model is based on the idea that dif- 
ferent types of people--who may or may 
not be of different ages--make different 
contributions to output and require dif- 
ferent amounts of public spending. To 
begin with, the model distinguishes four 
different kinds of people: productive 
types, who are between 19 and 64 years 
of age and produce their region’s GNP; 
dependents, i.e., those 18 years of age 
and younger or 65 years of age and ol- 
der, who do not produce GNP yet do 


consume public expenditures; the 
unemployed, who are the same age as 
productive types but, like dependents, 
produce nothing and consume public 
expenditures; and non-participants-- 
people who are also of "productive age" 
but do not participate in the labour force 
and may or may not consume public ser- 
vices. A region’s populatjon is the sum 
of these four categories of people. 


The model also distinguishes four types 
of public expenditures: those that vary, 
respectively, with the number of de- 
pendents, with the number of unem- 
ployed persons, with the size of the 
population, and not at all. Though any 
number of "spending functions" is pos- 
sible, it is assumed throughout that the 
amount spent on the average person in 
each category is also the amount spent 
on the marginal person in the category. 
For example, each unemployed person 
receives the same per capita income 
grant. In the three categories of expen- 
diture that do vary with population, to- 
tal spending is just equal to per capita 
expenditure times the number of people 
inthe category. Together with the spen- 
ding that does not vary at all, these sub- 
totals sum to overall public spending. 
Per capita expenditures could be endo- 
genized, but in fact are assumed exoge- 
nous throughout. 


Overall public spending in a region de- 
termines the region’s revenue require- 
ments. Dividing these revenue 
requirements by the region’s GNP gives 
the tax rate required to raise these reve- 
nues. Because only productive people 
produce GNP, because all government- 
sponsored transfer programmes are as- 
sumed to be tax-free, and because all 
productive people are assumed to have 
the same income, the tax rate thus calcu- 
lated is both the average and marginal 
tax rate. In effect, the regions are assu- 
med to raise all their revenues by impo- 
sing flat taxes on GNP, all of which is 
produced by a single category of person. 


The region’s GNP comes out of a very 
simple production function that relates 
output per worker to the number of wor- 
kers in the region. In various runs of the 
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model, having more people in a region 
can either raise per worker income, lo- 
wer it, or leave it the same. 


What determines whether people move 
between regions is net income per wor- 
ker, which is just GNP per worker mi- 
nus taxes paid per worker. Because 
people do not respond to just any diffe- 
rence in net income between regions the 
model specifies an equilibrium diffe- 
rence in net incomes. If the income gap 
is less than or equal to this specified va- 
lue, people don’t move and income dif- 
ferences are simply tolerated. If it is 
greater than the specified value, people 
move until either the gap is closed or the 
model explodes and one region or the 
other depopulates. 


Although the model involves compara- 
tive statics the way it operates is best in- 
tuited dynamically: 


- The regions’ demographic structures 
and spending functions determine their 
GNPs, public expenditures, and tax 
rates. 


- Their tax rates and per worker GNPs 
give us their workers’ net incomes. If 
the difference in net incomes between 
regions is greater than the crucial in- 
come gap, then people move, which al- 
ters the regions’ demographic 
structures. 


- This, inturn, changes GNPs, public ex- 
penditures, tax rates, net incomes and 
therefore the income gap. If these feed- 
back effects reduce the gap, then al- 
though more people may move it’s 
likely the process eventually will come 
to a stop. If the gap gets larger as a re- 
sult of people moving, then the process 
likely continues until one region or the 
other is depopulated or some other as 
yet unspecified factor comes into play. 


Results 


To begin with, the model’s two regions 
are assumed to be identical in every res- 
pect and similar in parameter values to 
the Maritime region of Canada. A 10 per 
cent increase in the dependent popula- 
tion of region M (which is assumed 


throughout to be the lagging region) 
produces a 2.8 per cent (or $816) income 
gap between regions. A 20 per cent in- 
crease in all non-productive categories 
of the population increases this diffe- 
rence to 7.4 per cent. Assuming people 
respond to as little as a $100 difference 
in income, several mobility exercises 
were run through. In each case, results 
depended critically on assumptions 
about regional production functions. 
With strongly neoclassical functions— 
defined as those in which per worker 
output increased by 1 per cent for every 
1 per cent reduction in the number of M 
workers, and fell by 1 per cent in region 
R, the other region, for every 1 per cent 
increase in its working population--in- 
terregional equilibrium is restored very 
promptly with not much movement of 
people between regions. With a Myr- 
dal-like assumption that output elastici- 
ties are +1.0 (rather than -1.0, in the 
strong neoclassical case) the model ex- 
plodes, with tax rates hitting 100 per 
cent in M. With the intermediate as- 
sumption that per worker productivity 
does not change as people move into or 
leave a region, the model also explodes. 


The intuition here is that the fiscal conse- 
quences of mobility are perverse, re-en- 
forcing disequilibrium, while the 
production function is the only thing 
working to offset it. With the 10 per cent 
difference in dependent population, itis 
not possible to sustain equilibrium with 
an output elasticity greater than -0.31. 
On the other hand, if each migrant takes 
1 dependent with him, the fiscal effects 
are less perverse and equilibrium is pos- 
sible down to an output elasticity of - 
0.16; with 2 dependents, below -0.10. 
Finally, if each migrant takes 2.25 de- 
pendents, equilibrium can even be sus- 
tained with the "intermediate 
assumption" that the output elasticities 
are0.0. Much the same effects are achie- 
ved by varying the assumption about 
how many unemployed people move in 
disequilibrium, though no attempt is 
made to model the unemployed’s deci- 
sion-making. (Nor is this done for de- 
pendents, for that matter.) 


Dissimilar Regions 


The paper then examines cases where 
the regions are greatly different in size 
which obviously is also true of the Ma- 
ritime provinces in their relation to the 
rest of Canada. Again, parameter va- 
lues are roughly those that obtain in 
mid-1980s Canada, although there is 
great difficulty imputing public expen- 
ditures to different demographic 
groups. A brief discussion of real-world 
values of the income gap that triggers 
migration leads to great inconclusive- 
ness and a decision for simplicity to use 
the figure of $5000. 


The principal result from this version of 
the model is that when the regions are 
not the same size the brunt of adjus- 
tment is borne by the smaller region. 
Output and fiscal values for the large re- 
gion hardly budgeasa result of what in- 
variably is a relatively small inflow of 
migrants from M, even if it is very large 
from M’s point of view. In brief, 10,000 
workers leaving Nova Scotia for Ontario 
may be a big deal for Nova Scotia but, in 
this version of the model, at least, do not 
have much of an effect on Ontario. 
When different assumptions about who 
moves in response to a greater-than-cru- 
cial income gap are allowed, the results 
are qualitatively the same as with the 
identical-regions model: equilibrium 
can be sustained with less and less ex- 
treme versions of the neoclassical mo- 
del, and fewer and fewer people have to 
leave M in order to restore equilibrium. 


Adding a Federal Government 


In this model the federal government 
imposes a flat-rate income tax on GNP 
producers, wherever they may live, and 
uses the revenues to finance an equali- 
zation programme that, like the current 
Canadian one, provides the lower-tax- 
base province with revenues equal to 
the national average (provincial) tax 
rate, times its per capita deficiency inthe 
revenue base, times its population. No 
payments are made to the higher-tax- 
base province (though it turns out that 
in some simulations the current Cana- 
dian system would do this). The federal 
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tax rate is whatever is necessary to raise 
the revenue required by the equaliza- 
tion programme. The federal govern- 
ment makes no other expenditures and 
raises no other revenues. Local govern- 
ments are assumed to spend any equa- 
lization revenue, rather than reduce 
their tax rates. 


In one version of the equalization pro- 
gramme, the relevant base is per worker 
output; in a second version, it is per ca- 
pita output. In the first version, equali- 
zation is guaranteed not to have positive 
efficiency effects: when per worker out- 
put is equal in the two regions, equaliza- 
tion is not paid, even when remaining 
differences in per worker net income en- 
courage continued (inefficient) emigra- 
tion from the low-income region. 
Equalization thus phases out precisely 
when it is needed most. This is not true 
of the second version of equalization, 
which tends to be less important under 
the model's initial conditions, but more 
important at equilibrium. The reason is 
that as adjustment takes place, the in- 
creasingly unfavourable structure of 
M’s population forces its per capita GNP 
down, even as its per worker GNP is ri- 
sing. This tends to increase its equaliza- 
tion entitlement. Asa general result, the 
more generous equalization formula 
does produce efficiency gains by per- 
suading M workers to stay where their 
contribution to output is higher. On the 
other hand, its effects are not large. 


Demographic Change 


The final version of the model intro- 
duces the possibility of demographic 
change (via birth and death) and allows 
the model to move through successive 
equilibria as the generations pass. Four 
age groups are distinguished. People 
are born; they move into prime-age, 
have children, and decide whether or 
not to move; having either migrated or 
not, they pass into mid-age and even- 
tually, though here there is some attri- 
tion due to mortality, old-age. 
Demographic change is introduced by 
altering the rate at which prime-age peo- 
ple replace themselves. As earlier, chil- 
dren and older people give rise to 
particular government expenditures, 


while prime- and mid-age people pro- 
duce GNP, pay taxes and receive non- 
specific government expenditures. 
Some are also either unemployed or do 
not participate in the labour force, with 
the propensity to each activity within 
each generation given by its historical 
value and, in the case of mid-age wor- 
kers, the number of workers who have 
migrated. 


Two of the many possible demographic 
shocks to this system are run through. 
In the first, there is a one-shot increase 
in the replacement rate in the low-in- 
come region, from its steady-state value 
of 1.0 to 1.1, followed by a return to 1.0. 
In the second, the replacement rate in- 
creases permanently to 1.1. With stron- 
gly neoclassical regional production 
functions, the one-time bump up in the 
replacement rate has little permanent ef- 
fect. M’s population stabilizes at a hi- 
gher level (the boom generation does 
replace itself, though part of it sub- 
sequently leaves) and steady-state de- 
mographics are restored. On the other 
hand, in the new steady-state, the in- 
crease in region R’s population after the 
shock in M is considerably greater than 
the increase in M itself. In effect, M has 
served as a nursery for R, even with the 
favourable assumption about produc- 
tion technologies. Essentially the same 
thing happens with weakly neoclassical 
regional production functions. With 
fixed product per worker or with Myr- 
dal-type production functions, howe- 
ver, the model explodes. 


With the permanent increase in M’s re- 
placement rate and neoclassical regional 
functions M ends up growing in both ab- 
solute and relative terms, though its po- 
pulation structure does settle down toa 
new steady-state. At the same time, R’s 
population also begins to grow as a re- 
sult of the induced inflow of migrants 
from M. In fact, inrelative terms M’s po- 
pulation declines steadily. With non- 
neoclassical regional production 
functions, the model explodes. 


Summary 


Summarizing a summary is pointless 
but the study’s main conclusion is that 
regional production functions do matter 
a great deal. Versions of the model can 
be thought of in which this is not true. If 
there is region-specific capital, for exam- 
ple, it may be difficult for entrants to a 
region to achieve income gains, since 
these will be capitalized in the price of 
such capital. But in the version of the 
model studied here, production func- 
tions are crucial and anything very non- 
neoclassical causes the model to 
explode. 
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Going Away...and Coming Back: 
Economic Life and Migration in Bird 
Cove and Anchor Point 


J. D. House with Sheila White and 
Paul Ripley, Institute of Social and 
Economic Research, Department of 


Sociology, Memorial University of 
Newfoundland 


Introduction 


Migration has been a constant feature of 
Canadian and Newfoundland history 
since their first settlement by Europeans 
in the sixteenth century. Immigration, 
emigration and a great deal of interpro- 
vincial migration continue to characte- 
rize our society today and profoundly 
affect the demographic profile of Cana- 
da. In terms of net interprovincial mi- 
gration, certain macro-level trends are 
clearly discernible and have continued 
during the latest inter-censal period: the 
movement of people from eastern Cana- 
da to western Canada, from rural com- 
munities to urban communities. These 
general trends are consistent with the 
expectations of a labour market theory 
of migration: people move from areas 
of lower income and fewer job opportu- 
nities to areas of higher income and 
greater job opportunities. 


This labour market explanation, al- 
though consistent with macro-level net 
migration trends, is deceptively simple 
and fails to deal adequately with a great 
deal of information about migration in 
Canada that is hidden if attention is paid 
only to net migration at the level of Ca- 
nada as a whole. If one focuses instead 
on gross migration, that is on the move- 
ment of people both into and out of pro- 
vinces, and on smaller regions of the 
country, then the picture is more com- 
plex and a simple labour-market theory 
no longer adequate. 


In examining trend data for Atlantic Ca- 
nada, for example, we find that the na- 
tional trend of urban-rural migration 
does not obtain. The proportion of peo- 
ple living in rural communities (less 
than 5000 people) has remained 
constant since 1966, and the majority of 
the population continues to live in small 


communities. In Newfoundland and 
Labrador, while the rural population 
has declined in percentage terms from 
66.4 to 58.0 per cent of the population, 
urban growth has been confined almost 
exclusively to St. John’s and the Avalon 
Peninsula region on the province's east 
coast. In absolute numbers, there are as 
many people in Canada living in small 
communities today as there were 20 
years ago. Rural living, or at least living 
in small communities (which, for pre- 
sent purposes, we will take to mean ru- 
ral living) promises to be an enduring 
feature of Canada’s demographic pro- 
file for the foreseeable future. Why do 
people continue to live in such commu- 
nities? And what sort of lifestyle do they 
enjoy in the late twentieth century? 
Those are two of the questions addres- 
sed in this study. 


Shifting our focus from net interprovin- 
cial migration to both out-migration and 
in-migration also raises many interes- 
ting questions. We find, for example, 
that the high level of net outmigration 
fromthe Atlantic Provinces is accounted 
for almost entirely by migration from 
Newfoundland and Labrador in recent 
years -- the Atlantic provinces are not a 
homogeneous region and it conceals as 
much as it reveals to treat them as such. 
An examination of the gross migration 
flows into and out of Newfoundland it- 
self are equally revealing. Contrary to 
accepted wisdom (which is based on net 
migration figures) we learn that the rate 
of out-migration from Newfoundland is 
not particularly 


high as compared to other provinces. 
Indeed, it is lower than that for the Ma- 
ritime provinces and the prairie pro- 
vinces. Furthermore, in terms of 
absolutenumbers of out-migrants, more 
people leave high income-low unem- 
ployment Ontario than leave any other 
province. Migration is not simply a 
matter of labour market forces simply 
conceived. 


Of course, Ontario and the western pro- 
vinces have experienced higher rates of 
gross in-migration than the four eastern 
provinces. And, in macro-level terms, 
Newfoundland’s high rate of net popu- 


lation loss is due less to the high rate at 
which people leave than it is to the low 
rate at which other Canadians migrate 
into Canada’s newest province. Rural 
Newfoundland in particular attracts ve- 
ry few newcomers from other parts of 
the country. Nevertheless, it continues 
to provide satisfying lives for many peo- 
ple, "stayers" or non-migrants, who 
continue to live there despite high offi- 
cial unemployment levels and low in- 
comes compared to the national 
average. And the attraction of life in ru- 
ral Newfoundland is such that many 
people who leave eventually decide to 
come back home. The majority of in-mi- 
grants to Newfoundland are return mi- 
grants, and, while most in-migrants 
from other provinces settle in St. John’s 
and other urban centres, return mi- 
grants go back to their life in the "out- 
ports" (small coastal villages dependent 
mainly on the seasonal inshore fishe- 
ries). Why do so many Canadians 
choose to live out their lives in a New- 
foundland outport, despite high unem- 
ployment and low income? And why 
do so many outporters who leave for a 
while decide to come back home and 
settle down in the outports? 


To address such questions, we need to 
get beneath the surface of macro-level 
statistics and macro-level models of net 
migration to actually lives and expe- 
riences of Canadians living in small 
communities. To do this, we have to sa- 
crifice the breadth of national statistics 
for the depth of the case study method. 
The study reported on here takes this 
latter approach, which we believe is a 
necessary complement to the more 
usual macro-level modelling of demo- 
graphic analysis. 


Bird Cove and Anchor Point 


Toadd acomparative perspective to our 
case study approach, we decided to in- 
vestigate migration within its everyday 
social and economic context in two near- 
by communities on the Great Northern 
Peninsula of the island of Newfoun- 
dland, Bird Cove and Anchor Point. 
The Great Northern Peninsula is entire- 
ly rural. All of its 25,954 citizens live in 
communities of less than 5,000 people 
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and the nearest urban community, Cor- 
ner Brook, is far away from the commu- 
nities on the Peninsula. Hence, it is a 
good place to study contemporary rural 
life ina "pure" form. 


Anchor Point and Bird Cove are similar 
in size, with 1986 census populations of 
387 and 394 respectively. Like most 
Newfoundland outports, a single reli- 
gion predominates, Anchor Point being 
Anglican and Bird Cove Roman Catho- 
lic. Both communities exhibit a fair 
amount of migration. Between 1976 and 
1981, 40 people moved into each of the 
communities; during the same period 12 
people left Anchor Point and considera- 
bly more, 48, left Bird Cove. 


Anchor Point is an exceptional outport 
community. Because of a successful 
mobile gear, otter trawl fishing fleet 
which developed over the past decade, 
and a successful local fish plant served 
by the otter traw] fleet, Anchor Point en- 
joys athriving fishing economy. Unem- 
ployment is low, particularly for males, 
and many families enjoy high incomes, 
the average for the community being at 
the national average and considerably 
above the average for Newfoundland. 
Bird Cove is less fortunate, and more 
representative of Newfoundland out- 
ports. It depends on a highly seasonal 
and uncertain small boat fishery using 
fixed gear. There is no fish plant in Bird 
Cove itself, and the plant at nearby Brig 
Bay, where many Bird Cove men and 
women find seasonal employment, clo- 
sed last summer because of financial dif- 
ficulties and many workers did not get 
paid. Bird Cove people have to find 
work wherever they can get it — as la- 
bourers, truck drivers, carpenters, wai- 
tresses, cleaners and whatever else is "on 
the go." Many people also take short- 
term jobs on government "makework 
projects" in order to earn their 10 
"stamps" to qualify for unemployment 
insurance benefits. UI is important to 
households in both Anchor Point and 
Bird Cove. 


Despite their different economic circum- 
stances, life in Anchor Point and Bird 
Cove is not qualitatively different. Peo- 
ple share similar values, have similar as- 


pirations, and experience similar satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions. There are 
some differences between thecommuni- 
ties, but they are not as large as we had 
expected. What have we learned about 
economic life in Anchor Point and Bird 
Cove? And how does our under- 
standing of the local economy and socie- 
ty related to what we have learned about 
migration at the community level? 


Community Economics and Migration 


The main purpose of this project was to 
examine migration and the role that it 
plays in the life of small Canadian com- 
munities, in particular the two commu- 
nities of Anchor Point and Bird Cove on 
the Great Northern Peninsula of the is- 
land of Newfoundland. Our main 
conclusion is that migration has to be 
understood within the context of the lo- 
cal economy and how it works, and in 
terms of people’s day-to-day behaviour, 
satisfactions, aspirations and disap- 
pointments. We have to understand 
why many people choose to stay in such 
communities before we can properly ap- 
preciate why some choose to leave, ma- 
ny that leave choose to return, and some 
outsiders do move into the communities 
to live. 


The local economies of Anchor Point 
and Bird Cove are constituted by three 
distinguishable but inter-related 
spheres: the market sphere, the income 
supplementation sphere and the 


household production sphere. In An- 
chor Point, the market sphere, based on 
the successful mobile gear otter trawl 
fleet and the local fish plant it serves, is 
quite strong, providing good seasonal 
incomes to those directly involved and 
several small spin-off businesses in the 
community. In Bird Cove, the small 
boat inshore fishery is precarious and 
the fish plant in nearby Brig Bay finan- 
cially unstable. Compared to Anchor 
Point, the market sphere part of the lo- 
cal economy is weak. Both communities 
are marked by seasonal employment; 
most people work in the market sphere 
for only part of the year. 


Households in both communities also 
depend on the Canadian redistributive 
system to supplement their cash in- 
comes, gearing their activities so as to 
maximize unemployment insurance be- 
nefits for individuals, households and 
the community as a whole. The commu- 
nities collectively have devised a set of 
informal worksharing strategies to 
maximize the number of people who 
qualify for UI and the level of benefits 
they receive. They have been markedly 
successful in this, as can be seen by very 
low dependency of these two communi- 
ties on social assistance. 


Not counting the exceptional case of ins- 
hore draggermen, many households in 
Anchor Point and most in Bird Cove ne- 
vertheless manage to garner low cash in- 
comes. Their material standard of living 
would be low were it not for the vibrant 
non-market productivity of the house- 
hold economy. Housing is the key. Peo- 
ple build and maintain their own 
houses, thereby providing good accom- 
modation for much less than the cost of 
comparable accommodation acquired 
through the housing market in urban 
centres. Property taxes are also much 
lower. Households also provide much 
of their own fuel, and supplement their 
diet with fish, game, berries and garden 
crops they produce for their own use. 
Modern appliances and tools -- pick-up 
trucks, snowmobiles, power tools, free- 
zers -- are essential to the success of hou- 
sehold production. The three spheres of 
the local economy are inter-dependent, 
with cash from the market sphere and 
UI converted into productivity in the 
market sphere. The local economy also 
hasaninformal, noncash community as- 
pect. People provide services for one 
another, such as baby-sitting and hel- 
ping out in times of illness, that would 
cost money in an urban setting. 


The productivity of the local economy it- 
self, combined with improved services 
to outport communities provided by the 
federal and provincial governments, es- 
pecially the provision of muchimproved 
transportation and communications ser- 
vices, means that the residents of small 
communities such as Anchor Point and 
Bird Cove can now enjoy astyle of living 
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that has much in common with their ur- 
ban counter-parts. They participate in 
the mainstream of Canadian life, with 
modern consumer durables and home 
entertainment through radio, television 
and video-cassette recorders. While 
they often hanker for the greater variety 
of choice, latest models and lower prices 
available in big cities, their style-of-life 
is not so different as it was a generation 
ago. And outporters still enjoy forms of 
recreation and entertainment, such as 
hunting, snowmobiling and household 
visiting that are not so easily available to 
urbanites. 


In other words, rural households in 
places like Anchor Point and Bird Cove 
have managed to carve out a niche for 
themselves within the Canadian mosaic 
which provides them with a style of li- 
ving which, while not affluent, is never- 
theless satisfying for many people. This 
explains why many residents of the two 
communities are stayers or non-mi- 
grants. It also explains why the rate of 
out-migration from Newfoundland is 
lower than from many other Canadian 
provinces, in spite of high unemploy- 
ment and low cash incomes and in spite 
of the predictions of macro-level models 
of migration that consider only market 
forces. 


Our understanding of the dynamics of 
the outport economy also helps explain 
why the rate of in-migration into New- 
foundland is low, which is the main 
cause of the high level of net out- 
migration. People from mainland Ca- 
nada and urban Newfoundland are not 
only unlikely even to conceive of the 
possibility of living in outport New- 
foundland, they would also be ill- 
equipped to adapt to such a life even if 
they were. They lack the informal edu- 
cation and myriad skills required for a 
successful adaptation to such a social 
and economic environment. 


Despite the foregoing, we would not like 
to leave the impression that all is rosy in 
outport Newfoundland. It is not. Chro- 
nic underemployment, low income and 
a fairly restricted opportunity structure 
is the lot of most people. Hence, most 
people, particularly when they are 


young adults before they have "settled 
down" in life, contemplate leaving, ei- 
ther temporarily 


or permanently. And many of them do. 
Out-migrants are of two types. Middle 
class migrants are the small minority 
who complete high school, leave initial- 
ly for post-secondary education and 
training, and then pursue professional 
careers which seldom entail returning to 
their community of origin. This is part- 
ly due to the recruiting practices of 
large-scale organizations which hire 
people according to universalistic crite- 
ria. 


Most out-migrants, however, are young 
working class people who decide to try 
their luck in a new place. Some of them 
venture to mainland locations where 
work is known to be plentiful, such as 
southern Ontario and Alberta. When 
they move, they typically have personal 
family and friendship contacts in their 
place of destination who help them 
settle in to their new locale. Whether 
they stay or not depends on the expe- 
riences they have. Most have little diffi- 
culty finding a job, or series of jobs, 
which pays them better than they en- 
joyed back home. Nevertheless, they 
lack the formal education and training 
to compete for high-paying jobs offering 
long-term employment security. And, 
lacking the support of the household 
economy that they took for granted back 
home, they find that the cost of living, 
particularly for accommodation, is high. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
outport Newfoundlanders who go 
away eventually decide to come back 
home. Having failed to realize their all 
too Canadian dream on the mainland, 
finding that their increased cash income 
allows for no savings and few new luxu- 
ries in life, sometimes looked down on 
by employers and others as "Newfies" 
because of their different accents and 
speech patterns, lonely for their family 
and friends back home, and lacking the 
hidden supports of the home communi- 
ty and household economy, thousands 
of Newfoundlanders become return mi- 
grants to their native province. They 


come back, settledown and live out their 
version of the Canadian dream in An- 
chor Point and Bird Cove. 


We would argue, then, that our under- 
standing of the local dynamics of econo- 
mic and social life in Anchor Point and 
Bird Cove provides us with explana- 
tions of the major features of macro level 
migration trends: why the rate of in-mi- 
gration of Canadians from other pro- 
vinces is low, why the rate of net 
out-migration from Newfoundland is 
high and why the rate of return migra- 
tion to Newfoundland is also high. 


Conclusion 


Our community studies of Anchor Point 
and Bird Cove have not been about ana- 
chronistic, quaint little villages of people 
living the unique life-styles of a bygone 
era. Rather, we have discovered living 
communities of vibrant people, coping 
as best they can on the periphery of 
North America. Under difficult condi- 
tions, they have managed to carve out 
their own variant of contemporary life- 
style, enjoying many of the amenities 
and practices of Canadians in all parts of 
this country. While official unemploy- 
ment and reliance on unemployment in- 
surance may be higher than the national 
average, and earned incomes lower, the 
people of Anchor Point and Bird Cove 
enjoy modern amenities and services 
and, largely through their own efforts, a 
quality of life that demands respect and 
encouragement. In aiming towards a fu- 
ture of environmentally sound, sustai- 
nable development, Canadians in other 
parts of the country should be willing to 
learn from the people of Anchor Point 
and Bird Cove. 
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Lords of the Arctic: Wards of the 
State 


The Growing Inuit Population, Arctic 
Resettlement and Their Effects on 
Social and Economic Change 


Colin Irwin, Department of Sociology 
and Social Anthropology, Dalhousie 
University 


Introduction 


Since the Inuit were moved into perma- 
nent settlements in the late 50’s and ear- 
ly 60’s a new generation has now grown 
up in the social and cultural environ- 
ment of houses, villages, schools, hospi- 
tals, jobs, and television, etc. Some ofthe 
changes brought about by resettlement 
have been neutral with respect to demo- 
graphic, social and economic change, 
others have had positive effects (e.g. lo- 
wer death rates) and yet others may 
have been detrimental (e.g. higher 
unemployment). In the absence of a re- 
versal of this resettlement process the 
Inuit living in Arctic communities in the 
year 2025 will be made up of individuals 
that have almost no personal recollec- 
tions of a life lived independently "out 
on the land". Given the almost compel- 
ling certainty of this conclusion, a sense 
of the direction in which social and eco- 
nomic change is moving is essential if 
the social and economic expectations, 
desired by the Inuit, are to be realized. 
Looking almost half a century into the 
future is very difficult. This is probably 
especially true of the Arctic, where re- 
settlement and a clash of cultures has 
produced very rapid social, cultural and 
economic change. During the past half 
century this change has been marked 
most notably by an abandonment of the 
aboriginal life style. At best this re- 
searchcan only attempt to predict the di- 
rections of change into the future by 
working from the assumption that there 
will beno change in current government 
policies for regional development in the 
Arctic. Inevitably this assumption will 
be false, but hopefully, by making this 
assumption, a picture of some future ex- 
istence for the Inuit will emerge that will 


stand as a bench mark from which des- 
ired futures might be better drawn and 
systematically planned. 


The Inuit Population 


In an effort to avoid the high death rates 
of the early 1950’s the Inuit were resett- 
led in the 1960’s with promises of health 
care, free housing, welfare and educa- 
tion. These settlements have steadily 
grown. In 1981 the total Inuit popula- 
tion of Canada was 25,871, having dou- 
bled in the previous 20 years (Robitaille 
and Choiniére 1986). This high growth 
rate is a product of both lowered rates of 
infant mortality brought about by resett- 
lement, and associated health and social 
services, and traditional values that fa- 
voured large families. As a conse- 
quence of these factors the present Inuit 
population is, on average, much youn- 
ger than the traditional population in 
which many more children died. At the 
present time all calculations made to 
estimate the future size of the Inuit po- 
pulation predict very high rates of 
growth. Robitaille and Choiniére (1986) 
believe that the national Inuit popula- 
tion of 25,871 in 1981, will increase by 
60% to approximately 41,000 by the turn 
of the century. The growth rate in the 
Northwest Territories is expected to be 
higher than the Inuit national average so 
that the Territorial population is predic- 
ted to increase from 15,905 to 25,757 du- 
ring the same 1981 to 2001 period. As 
Inuit now wish to have smaller families 
the average age of the Inuit population 
will begin to increase. This change will 
place an increasing proportion of the 
Inuit population into the age group of 
those looking for work. Robitaille and 
Choiniére (1986) predict that this age 
group (20-64) will double from 10,648 in 
1981 to 21,206 in 2001. But the Review 
Secretariat’s mandate is to look forward 
to the year 2025, so it may be reasonable 
to assume that the Inuit population will 
at least double or possibly triple by that 
date, however, even this speculation 
may be low. 


The Inuit Economy 


Hunting is still an important part of the 
Inuit economy although the fur trade 
and sale of fish does not provide very 
much income to those engaged in these 
activities. When asked, 88% of all the 
Inuit in Chesterfield Inlet said they had 
eaten Inuit food (meat or fish) the pre- 
vious day. As food costs approximately 
twice as much to buy in Chesterfield In- 
let as it does in southern Canada, the va- 
lue of this food is considerable. Meat 
and fish is still shared through the net- 
work established by the extended fami- 
ly. This is particularly important for the 
elderly. Unfortunately the high capital 
and operating costs of mechanized hun- 
ting (about $10,000 per year for the ful- 
ly outfitted active hunter) seriously 
restricts hunting to those with a cash in- 
come so that those Inuit who do have a 
job, and hence an income, can afford to 
go hunting in the little spare time that 
they have, and they do. On the other 
hand, many Inuit who do not have a job 
and incomecan not afford to go hunting, 
although they have plenty of time to do 
so. As might be expected unemploy- 
ment rates are higher amongst females, 
the young and the poorly educated. As 
the white population in the Arctic are 
very well educated they are rarely 
unemployed. For example, in the Kee- 
watin Region the Labour Force Survey, 
(N.W.T. Bureau of Statistics, 1985) iden- 
tifies 92% of the non-native population 
as employed (306 out of a possible 332) 
as compared to 48% of the native popu- 
lation being employed (1,143 out of a 
possible 2,380). In general terms it may 
be reasonable to conclude that approxi- 
mately half the Inuit in the Arctic are 
unemployed after the employed white 
population are removed from the calcu- 
lation. The present economic prospects 
for the Inuit may well be one of the worst 
in Canada marked as it is by poor levels 
of education and high unemployment 
that is further aggravated by the proxi- 
mity of a white population that is well 
educated and enjoys almost no unem- 
ployment. In the short term this situa- 
tion could be improved if the Inuit 
replaced the white people who came to 
the Arctic totake the trade, technical and 
professional positions the Inuit are not 
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considered to be qualified for. But even 
if this goal were completely achieved, 
within a single generation, more Inuit 
will still be unemployed in the future as 
the growth in the Inuit work force over 
the next 20 years is much larger than the 
total number of white people working in 
the Arctic today. Without the out-mi- 
gration of the Inuit in their thousands, 
which is very unlikely, the number of 
jobs in the Arctic will have to be dou- 
bled, and then doubled again, if levels of 
employment, comparable with the rest 
of Canada, are to be achieved. Even this 
unrealistically optimistic prospect 
would require no in-migration of skilled 
workers from the south. High Inuit 
unemployment, it would seem, is quite 
unavoidable in the kind of wage econo- 
my that has been introduced to the Arc- 
tic during the past 30 years. 


Inuit Education 


Robitailleand Choiniére (1985) note that 
72% of the Inuit in the Territories reach 
grade 1 compared to 96% of the total Ca- 
nadian population, 34% of the Inuit in 
the Territories reach grade 9 compared 
to 80% of the total Canadian population, 
15% of the Inuit in the Territories gra- 
duate from high school compared to 
52% of the total Canadian population 
and 1% of the Inuit in the Territories at- 
tend a university compared to 16% of 
the total Canadian Population. These 
statistics improve for the younger popu- 
lation who have grown up with schools 
in theircommunities. Of the Inuit in the 
age group 20 to 24 years old, 55% have 
reached grade 9 compared to 80% of all 
Canadians. Unfortunately this appa- 
rent improvement is distorted by the 
fact that these grades more closely cor- 
relate with the classes Inuit have been 
placed in as opposed to their level of aca- 
demic achievement. For example, the 12 
Inuit students who graduated from the 
Rankin Inlet high school with their 
grade 12 diplomas came into grade 10 
with a tested grade average of only 7.2. 
It should be noted that these were the 
top Inuit students in the region. Many 
white people with children of junior 
high and high school age try to transfer 
to Yellowknife, if they work for the Go- 
vernment of the Northwest Territories, 


or move south so that their childrens’ 
education will not suffer during these 
critical years. Asa consequence the chil- 
dren of white parents often receive a 
much better education than their Inuit 
counterparts so that they are able to suc- 
cessfully complete a program of higher 
education in southern Canada. The in- 
dividuals who benefit most from any 
education system are those who are able 
to take the greatest advantage of it. In 
the Northwest Territories these people 
are the sons and daughters of the non- 
native Canadians who went north to 
help the native people of the region. 
Many of these sons and daughters are 
returning to the Territories, after they 
complete their university education, to 
take the professional positions that their 
parents may have hoped to see filled by 
natives. This perpetuation of higher 
education ina small and racially distinct 
segment of the northern population will 
sew the seeds of what is technically ter- 
med "structural racism". In the long 
term this is a recipe for social discord 
and possibly even social upheaval as the 
native people in this region of Canada 
are, and will remain, a majority. The fai- 
lure of formal education in the Arctic is 
surpassed only by the failure of the edu- 
cation system in the Northwest Territo- 
ries to teach and preserve the Inuit 
language, history and culture. Bringing 
the Inuit into settlements and providing 
them withtelevision, dominated by sou- 
thern programming, may well have 
done the greatest harm in this area of 
deep concern to the Inuit. However, a 
curriculum has only been developed to 
teach the Inuit language up to grade 4 
and not enough Inuit teachers have been 
trained to deliver even this limited Inuk- 
titut program. 


Inuit Sociality 


Although the traditional lines of autho- 
rity, based principally on age, still exist, 
they are not as strong as they used to be. 
Several reasons are given for this de- 
cline, for example, due to the generation 
gap and culture gap, between the elders 
and the young, the sanctions of ridicule 
and gossip do not have the biting effect 
they once did. The threat of withdra- 
wing the welfare of the community no 


longer exists as welfare can now be ob- 
tained from the state. Respect was once 
given to the elders as they possessed the 
knowledge required to livein the Arctic. 
White teachers are now the primary 
source of the knowledge needed to live 
inthe new Arcticand althoughthey may 
not have gained the respect of the 
young, theelders lost their respect when 
schools and settlements were estab- 
lished. Ina like manner the authority of 
the elders has been eroded asthe RCMP, 
judges, missionaries and public admi- 
nistrators took over traditional roles of 
authority that had once been the exclu- 
sive right of the elders. This problem is 
further aggravated by the fact that most 
of these new authority figures are not 
Inuit. It is also important to note that the 
communities Inuit used to live in were 
very much smaller than the ones they 
live In today. They used to know eve- 
ryone and their business. As a conse- 
quence of all these changes in Inuit 
social relationships, social dislocation 
and antisocial behaviour have increased 
at rates that exceed the growthinthesize 
of Arctic communities. If the traditional 
social fabric continues to break down 
the need for more RCMP, and associa- 
ted legal and correctional services, will 
probably increase at a rate that will ex- 
ceed the growth rate of the Inuit popu- 
lation. 


Conclusion 


The problems of high population 
growth, high unemployment, low levels 
of education attainment, the decline of 
traditional language and culture, de- 
pendence on welfare and increased so- 
cial breakdown are problems faced by 
the current Inuit population. In brin- 
ging attention to this fact lam not saying 
anything new. For reviews of some of 
these problems see Robitaille N. and 
Choiniére R. (1985 and 1986), Keewatin 
Chamber of Commerce (1988), Indian 
and Northern Affairs Canada (1988), 
and Jackson E.T. and Associates Ltd 
(1988). However, when these problems 
are projected into the future, the poten- 
tial for social and economic failure takes 
on tragic proportions. Clearly impro- 
ving the quality of education in the Arc- 
tic is a first priority that can do much to 
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alleviate the situation, but the Federal 
Government may have to take responsi- 
bility for policing educational standards 
as the GNWT, and possibly some pro- 
vinces, have failed to adequately moni- 
tor and maintain these standards 
throughout the North. Some standards, 
that were already low, may have actual- 
ly been allowed to decline further. Ho- 
wever even if the Inuit become well 
educated there will never be enough 
jobs to provide all the Inuit with em- 
ployment in the Arctic wage economy. 
At the present time government institu- 
tions, both Federal and Territorial, have 
many Inuit who can not find employ- 
ment in the limited job market of the 
Arctic and are forced to take welfare. 
This problem can only get worse, the 
Inuit are becoming, in every sense, 
wards of the state. If the social failure 
associated with a welfare culture is to be 
avoided, imaginative social programs 
will have to be implemented that will 
give all Inuit the opportunity to help 
themselves and their people through 
education, training, community service 
and participation in the subsistence eco- 
nomy. As these kinds of programs can 
be designed to be cost active, for exam- 
ple the Cree hunters assistance program 
(Salisbury 1986) and the NWT Housing 
Corporation Homeownership Assi- 
stance Program, the failure of Govern- 
ment to remove able bodied Inuit from 
the welfare roles is inexcusable and go- 
vernment must therefore take responsi- 
bility for the social failure this lack of 
appropriate social policy will produce. 
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Rural Depopulation and the 
Saskatchewan Economy 


Brian D. MacLean, Department of 
Anthropology and Sociology, 
University of British Columbia, A.B. 
Anderson and Peter S. Li, Department 
of Sociology, University of 
Saskatchewan 


This summary represents one product 
of a large-scale research project aimed at 
assessing the relationship between rural 
depopulation in Saskatchewan and the 
small town economy. Commencing in 
July, 1987, the project, carried out by the 
authors and supervised by the principal 
researcher, aimed at tackling the inves- 
tigation of this important social pheno- 
menon in a variety of different ways. 
Saskatchewan is a geographically large 
province with a very small dispersed 
population some of which is located in 
farming areas within the 303 rural mu- 
nicipalities in Saskatchewan and some 
of which is located in a total of 506 com- 
munities ranging in size from a very 
small number of people to almost 
200,000 people. 


These demographic considerations 
mean that a study of rural depopulation 
in Saskatchewan, if it is to be meaning- 
ful, must study the process at both a le- 
vel which looks at the overall trends in 


the province in its entirety, as well as the 
way in which those trends are realized 
at the local level. For a project of this na- 
ture, to carry out 506 individual commu- 
nity studies would be overly ambitious, 
while an analysis of macro-level data re- 
mains a feasible endeavour. 


The current project has carried out an 
analysis of province-wide demographic 
and community data in order to assess 
the nature of demographic changes in 
Saskatchewan during the last 17 years 
and to further assess the relationship 
these trends might bear to socio-econo- 
mic processes in small communities; ho- 
wever, while such an analysis may 
prove informative, the meanings of 
these changes for the communities in 
which they are taking place are not es- 
tablished by such research, and clearly 
such information is crucial for the poli- 
cy formation process. For this reason, 
this study also involves an in-depth 
more qualitative component whichaims 
at achieving such a goal. Hafford, Sas- 
katchewan, situated within the Rural 
Municipality of Redberry, became the 
community for this investigation. Loca- 
ted approximately one hour’s drive 
from Saskatoon, and with a population 
of 500-600 people, this community is so- 
mewhat representative of the demogra- 
phic trends in Saskatchewan in that it 
has gained slightly in population over 
the past 17 years, while Redberry has 
realized a significant drop in population 
for the same period. 


Thus, there are two major components 
to the study: a macro-level quantitative 
component and a micro-level qualita- 
tive component; however, during the 
course of the latter, a unique research 
opportunity became available which the 
authors felt would be useful if exploited. 
Because the Town of Hafford was cele- 
brating its 75th anniversary, the Council 
planned a reunion for the Canada Day 
week-end (1988). In preparation for the 
celebration, the Town Hall prepared a 
list of some 3000 ex-residents of the area 
which contained the names and last 
known addresses of these people. Com- 
munity studies and studies of migration 
rarely are able to question migrants 
about their experiences, reasons for lea- 
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ving, and so forth because these people 
are difficult to track down. The re- 
searchers decided to make use of this va- 
luable information by conducting a 
mail-out survey of these ex-residents. 
The survey and its findings, then, while 
adding a dimension to the community 
study, provide a third component to the 
study. 


Rural Depopulation in Saskatchewan: 
The Problem Stated 


During the past 50 years, the population 
of Canada has been increasingly urbani- 
zed. In 1931, the proportion of the Ca- 
nadian population in cities was 52.5% 
which has risen to 75.7% by 1981, an in- 
crease of approximately 44% living in ci- 
ties as compared to rural locations. The 
process of urbanization has been even 
more pronounced for the prairie pro- 
vinces, traditionally farming areas. For 
these provinces the proportion of the po- 
pulation residing in cities has risen from 
32.4% in 1981 to 68.8% in 1981, an in- 
crease of approximately 114%. Urbani- 
zation in Saskatchewan has been yet 
even more pronounced, from 20.3% of 
residents dwelling in cities in 1931 to 
58.2% living in cities in 1981, a growth 
of approximately 187% over the 50 year 
period. Clearly, the more traditional 
farming areas have been losing their po- 
pulation to the cities. 


The process of urbanization has procee- 
ded at a faster rate in Saskatchewan than 
in either the other Prairie Provinces or 
the country as a whole. It might be ar- 
gued that the population of Canada has 
grown considerably during the past 50 
years, however, and that migration into 
urban Canada is largely responsible for 
this increase. Such an argument cannot 
be made for Saskatchewan, however, 
because the total population of the Pro- 
vince has remained relatively stable 
(922,000 in 1931 and 968,000 in 1981) 
while the farm population has dropped 
from 564,000 in 1931 to 180,000 in 1981. 
Thus, for Saskatchewan at least, the 
comparative growth in urban popula- 
tion has been clearly at the expense of 
the farming population. 


It can be concluded that Saskatchewan 
has experienced a decline in its rural po- 
pulation which exceeds that in other 
areas of Canada, probably because of 
the high proportion of farm land. A re- 
view of the literature suggests that ma- 
ny researchers have equated this trend 
with the reorganization of the farming 
sector. The rising capitalization of far- 
ming operations is generally equated 
with a population loss for two reasons. 
Firstly, as agricultural production be- 
comes more capital intensive, less la- 
bour is capable of higher levels of 
production. The result is that the same 
area of farm land can be worked by fe- 
wer people. Thus the long term tenden- 
cy is the erosion of the family farming 
operation and its replacement by the 
corporate farming operation. Secondly, 
because of the increase in productivity 
brought about by capital intensification, 
the tendency is for the number of farms 
to decrease while the average size of the 
farm increases. 


One indicator of increasing capitaliza- 
tion of farming is the amount of machi- 
nery owned by the operation. The 
growth in mechanized farming is indi- 
cated by the proportion of farms repor- 
ting ownership of automobiles, trucks, 
tractors and combines in the Canadian 
census of agriculture, a proportion 
which increased for all four categories of 
machinery from 1951 to 1981. However, 
of key significance is the growth of ow- 
nership of combines, from about 45% of 
farms in 1951 to almost 75% in 1981. The 
agricultural economy of Saskatchewan 
is primarily grain production, and the 
harvesting of grain on large farming 
operations can really only be accommo- 
dated by ownership of this equipment. 
Thus, the significant increase of owners- 
hip of combines not only supports the 
notion that the capitalization of farming 
is increasing, but it also provides the ba- 
sis for the increase in farm size and the 
decrease in farm labour necessary to 
farm the same area of land. 


Thus, from the data presented to this 
point, it can be deduced that the average 
farm size in Saskatchewan will have in- 


creased over the past 50 years and that 
concomitant with this increase is a de- 
crease in the number of farms. 


The number of farms has more than hal- 
ved, from 136,000 in 1931 to 67,000 in 
1981. Concomitant with this decrease, 
however, there is an increase of approxi- 
mately 133% in the average farm size, 
from 408 acres in 1931 to 952 acres in 
1981. Thus, in the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, there has been a significant in- 
crease in farm size over the past 50 years 
which is associated with increasing ca- 
pitalization of the farming sector and a 
decrease in both the number of farms 
and the population living on those 
farms. 


It is not unreasonable to expect that the 
trends described above will continue to 
occur. The description of such trends is 
illustrative in that it depicts a changing 
social formation in Saskatchewan. Ne- 
vertheless, a number of key questions 
are raised by the acceptance of these 
trends as real which can only be answe- 
red through detailed investigation. Of 
key concern to this project were the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. What social factors in Saskatchewan 
propel the rural to urban migration pat- 
terns observed over the last 50 years, but 
in particular over the last 20 years? 


2. What effect does rural depopulation 
have on economic developments in 
small Saskatchewan communities? 


3. What are the social, demographic and 
economic implications of these trends 
for the future of Saskatchewan? 


Each of the three components attempt to 
answer these questions in different 
ways as enumerated below. 


Macro-Analysis of Population and 
Economic Trends 


The first component of the research in- 
volved a macro-analysis of population 
and economic trends. Between the cen- 
sus years of 1981 and 1986, 80% of rural 
municipalities lost population while 
30% lost at least 10% of their population. 
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A key raised by these data concerns 
where this population has moved to -- 
larger urban centres or small towns lo- 
cated within the rural municipalities. A 
second question concerns the relation 
between where this population migrates 
to and its impact upon the local econo- 
my. 


Information for this stage of the research 
came from a variety of sources. Origi- 
nally, it was planned to obtain census 
data in order to establish the demogra- 
phic trends; however, it became appa- 
rent that electronic files were available 
only to 1971 and that the census counts 
from 1971 to the present were inconsis- 
tent. In order to carry out a study with 
the detail required, it was necessary to 
have annual population counts. The 
Saskatchewan Health Services Plan 
(SHSP) maintains annual records of po- 
pulation. Because everyone residing in 
the province is eligible for free health 
care, these records represent an impor- 
tant and accurate annual head count of 
the population, despite the fact that 
there are some differences between 
these counts and the census counts for 
the various years. While these diffe- 
rences are recognized, they are general- 
ly small in nature and the SHSP data are 
generally regarded as more accurate. 
For this reason, these data were utilized 
in the study. 


A total of 17 data files were purchased 
from SHSP which provided annual 
head counts partitioned by rural muni- 
cipalities and communities. These data 
were collapsed into age categories by 
sex and became the basis for the analy- 
sis of population trends. 


In order to establish the relations be- 
tween the trends observed in the SHSP 
data and the local economies, a source of 
social and economic data for each com- 
munity was required. While there are 
indeed a variety of sources of informa- 
tion, there is nothing which resembles a 
consistent data set, and the type of data 
collection and reporting varies from 
agency to agency. One important 
source of information is the Department 
of Rural Development in Saskatchewan 
(later transferred to the Saskatchewan 


Department of Tourism and Small Busi- 
ness) community profile data. These 
data provide measures on a host of so- 
cial and economic variables by commu- 
nity; however, for longitudinal analysis, 
these data are somewhat problematic. 
Firstly, these data were originally pro- 
duced for communities in which the po- 
pulation exceed 500. Over time, the 
number of communities reporting in- 
creased so that only 50 communities 
provided year by year reports since 1971 
on all information; these were ones with 
the largest populations and therefore of 
less interest to the project. Furthermore, 
in 1986, the Department of Tourism and 
Small Business began to report on com- 
munities with populations less than 500, 
those of most interest to the study. 


While data files were constructed which 
contained measures on those communi- 
ties with reported information back to 
1971, it was decided that a one-time 
measure for 1986 on the social and eco- 
nomic variables would be of most bene- 
fit to the study. Such a strategy would 
allow for all communities reporting to 
be included in the study, and, once 
constructed, this data file was merged 
with the population data to construct a 
data file consisting of 506 communities. 
Because the social and economic data 
were based on one year’s reporting 
(1986) it was pointless to included year 
by year population estimates for these 
communities. For this reason, it was de- 
cided to maintain population estimates 
for 1971, 1981 and 1986. The final data 
file then consisted of 506 communities 
with seven records of information for 
each: three records for the population of 
the community itself (1971, 1981 and 
1986), three records for the population 
of the rural municipality within which 
the community was located (1971, 1981 
and 1986), and one record pertaining to 
the social and economic variable esti- 
mates derived from the community pro- 
file data. 


Once this data file was constructed, 
those communities which did not report 
community profile data and those in 
which the population was in excess of 
5,000 people were excluded from the 
analysis, leaving the final data file with 


304 communities with complete infor- 
mation for which the path analysis in 
this component of the research was car- 
ried out. 


This component of the study found that 
it was the migration of the elderly popu- 
lation which forms the major basis for 
rural depopulation, and that gains and 
losses in the elderly population are lar- 
gely dependent upon the 1971 popula- 
tion size. Local retail sales and the 
functional diversity of towns are largely 
dependent upon the changes in the el- 
derly population, while distance from 
the nearest city and the condition of the 
local economy also affect services and 
retail trade significantly. 


The study concludes that small town 
services and retail sales in Saskatche- 
wan are sustained by the elderly popu- 
lation so that any decline in this 
population would probably be related 
to the demise of the small town econo- 


my. 
The Community Case Study 


The Town of Hafford, located in the Ru- 
ral Municipality of Redberry, was the 
community chosen for the case study. 
This component of the study had two 
specific objectives. Firstly, the extent of 
depopulation in the town itself was to be 
determined as well as a qualitative as- 
sessment of both how this process was 
viewed by the residents and its impact 
upon the social and economic life of Haf- 
ford. Secondly, the depopulation of the 
surrounding rural municipality with its 
impact upon the social and economic life 
of the Town of Hafford was to be also 
determined. 


Fieldwork for this phase of the project 
began in January 1988, and continued 
through July, 1988. Several field trips 
were made to the area by the research 
team, and the researcher employed for 
this phase of the project spent most of 
her time living in the community while 
conducting the field work. 


Data for this component of the project 
was collected by a variety of methods. 
A series of in-depth unstructured inter- 
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views were conducted witha number of 
key townspeople chosen for interview 
because of their representativeness of a 
specific social group. Data from secon- 
dary sources such as 20 years of Town 
Council minutes were also collected and 
analyzed. Data from the seventeen po- 
pulation files acquired from SHSP pro- 
vided the basis for a more detailed 
description and analysis of the demo- 
graphic shifts occurring in Hafford, 
Redberry and Krydor (the only other 
town in the rural municipality). Finally, 
field observations of the local people in 
their daily activities were made, and 
more focussed interviews were conduc- 
ted with members of the Town Council, 
the Board of Trade and the Office of the 
Rural Municipality. 


For the Rural Municipality of Redberry 
there is a significant decline in the ove- 
rall population which can be mostly at- 
tributed to the decline of the under 20 
population, although there is also a 
slight decrease in the 65 and older popu- 
lation over the 18 years. For the Town 
of Hafford, there is a slight increase in 
the total population and a slight decline 
in the under 20 population while there 
is an increase in the elderly population. 
The Town of Krydor has seen a signifi- 
cant drop in all segments of its popula- 
tion over the past 18 years. 


Thus it would appear that there has been 
a loss of the younger population in both 
the towns and the rural municipality, 
most likely due to both the poor job and 
educational opportunities as well as the 
reorganization of farming. However, a 
good portion of the elderly population 
lost in the rural municipality has been 
gained by the town. This finding 
confirms the importance of the elderly 
population in the sustaining of the small 
town economy identified in macro-ana- 
lysis. 


Consideration of population change 
from 1970 to 1987, and projections (cal- 
culated by logarithmic regression) of po- 
pulation trends to 2000 for the Rural 
Municipality of Redberry and the 
Towns of Hafford and Krydor, for the 
total population and the populations 
under age 20 and 65 and over, suggests 


that, if the trends continue, Krydor will 
become non-existent, the Rural Munici- 
pality of Redberry will decline but notas 
rapidly as in the recent past, while the 
Town of Hafford should continue to 
grow. The data suggest that the number 
of the under 20 population will decline 
in the Rural Municipality of Redberry, 
decline sharply in Krydor, and decline 
very slightly in Hafford; the number of 
the 65 and over population is projected 
to fall in Krydor, fall sharply in the Ru- 
ral Municipality of Redberry, and rise in 
Hafford. 


The success of the Hafford local econo- 
my will be largely due to the increase in 
the elderly population derived mainly 
from the rural municipality and other 
smaller communities in the vicinity of 


Redberry. 


Because there is a large proportion of 
young people leaving the Rural Munici- 
pality of Redberry, and because very 
few of these young people actually 
move to the Town of Hafford, the case 
study concludes that the town is living 
on borrowed time. The decline in the 
population of the rural municipality 
suggests that there is a very limited sup- 
ply of aging people who can elect to re- 
tirein thetown. When the findings from 
the macro-analysis are considered, it 
seems very likely that Hafford will not 
be able to compete with some of the lar- 
ger centres for the elderly population 
who will look to larger communities for 
retirement, contributing to the growth 
of those communities instead of Haf- 
ford. Thus, unless Hafford is able to at- 
tract and keepa younger population, the 
past trend of a slight growth in the po- 
pulation may well turn into a future 
trend of rapid depopulation. 


The Mail Survey 


During the course of the field work for 
the community study, the research team 
became aware of the planned 75th anni- 
versary reunion forthe Town of Hafford 
to take place on the July, 1988, long wee- 
kend. In preparation for the celebration, 
the Town Hall had prepared a list of ex- 
residents of Hafford to whom invita- 
tions to attend the event were mailed. 


The Town Hall kindly made this list 
available to the research team in order 
that a mail out survey of these ex-resi- 
dents could be facilitated. 


In total, 1,003 questionnaires were mai- 
led out toa sample selected from the list 
using a systematic random sampling te- 
chnique. Once the questionnaires be- 
gan being returned, it became clear that 
the list obtained from the Town Hall in- 
cluded ex-residents of the entire rural 
municipality as well as some ex-resi- 
dents from the neighbouring Rural Mu- 
nicipality of Blaine Lake. For this 
reason, a second mail-out was sent to 
those persons claiming to have never li- 
ved in Hafford, and these were asked to 
indicate their initial residence and to 
kindly complete the questionnaire. In 
total, 508 completed questionnaires 
were returned, 251 from the Town of 
Hafford and 256 from the Rural Munici- 
pality of Redberry (with 1 invalid re- 
sponse), for a response rate of 54.8% of 
eligible respondents. Such a response 
rate is considered to be high for a mail- 
out survey, particularly when conduc- 
ted during the summer months when 
people are vacationing. 


The questionnaire asked respondents 
for information pertaining to the length 
of time they lived in the area, their rea- 
sons for leaving, the difficulty in lea- 
ving, the attractiveness of living there, 
the unattractiveness of living there, the 
nature of their employment when lea- 
ving, the nature of their employment af- 
ter leaving, the nature of their current 
employment, their educational level, 
their perceptions about the viability of 
Hafford, their age when leaving and 
their eventual place of residence. 


The majority of respondents, 59.8%, 
were under the age of 20 when moving 
from Hafford or Redberry. By way of 
comparison, 59.6% of the respondents 
are now over the age of 55. A large ma- 
jority of 78.7% of the respondents were 
single when leaving Hafford or Redber- 
ry but only 18.6% are now single. 73.2% 
of respondents are still residing some- 
where in the Province of Saskatchewan. 
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A full 85.9% of respondents claimed that 
at the time of leaving Hafford or Redber- 
ry they had no plans whatever to return 
to the area while only 2.0% planned to 
eventually return. 


43.5% of respondents cited their prima- 
ry reason for leaving Hafford or Redber- 
ry as being to seek a better job, while 
another 33.6% also cited this as their se- 
condary reason for leaving. Of the re- 
spondents originally from Hafford, only 
12.6% cited their occupation as farming 
when leaving while the figure for ex-re- 
sidents of Redberry was 64.4%. Now, 
however, only 2.6% of ex-Hafford resi- 
dents and 4.2% of ex-residents from the 
Rural Municipality of Redberry cite 
their current occupation as farming, and 
in total only 10.7% of the sample cur- 
rently live on a farm. 


Only 9.3% of the sample claimed that it 
wasa difficult decision to move from the 
area, while the most frequent difficulties 
in moving that were cited by respon- 
dents were emotional in nature 


85.3% of respondents felt that the Town 
of Hafford had at least some chance of 
surviving as a viable community. 


An Exploration of the Micro- 
Foundations of Internal Migration in 
Manitoba 


Greg Mason, Wayne Simpson, 
University of Manitoba 


Objectives of the Research 


This report considers migration from a 
micro-economic perspective. Concep- 
tually the paper unites central-place 
theory with economic theories of inter- 
regional migration. 


This research has three basic goals: 


1. To review the model of internal mi- 
gration. Rather than migration occur- 
ring between regions (e.g., 
inter-provincial migration), we hypo- 
thesize that migration occurs among 
central places. 


2. To explore the processes of internal 
migration froma micro-household pers- 
pective. 


3. To determine the feasibility of using 
survey techniques to obtain microeco- 
nomic data on migration to evaluate mi- 
gration patterns and motives. 


This research program attempts to ad- 
vance the literature on internal migra- 
tion by collecting better information. In 
a practical sense, we use Manitoba data 
and information from the prairie region 
generally to explore internal migration 
with a view to increasing the under- 
standing of these processes. We use ele- 
ments of central-place theory combined 
with traditional economic models of mi- 
gration to develop a perspective on in- 
ternal migration. Finally, while the 
relationships we explore are simple and 
serve primarily to describe the migra- 
tion process, when viewed from a cen- 
tral-place perspective, it is easy to 
appreciate the potential of viewing mi- 
gration within an urban settlement pat- 
tern. We argue that this is a viable and 
fruitful way of modelling internal mi- 
gration. 


Theoretical Background 


This process of rural-urban migration is 
of basic concern to Prairie Canada. 
There is the well documented phenome- 
non that many of those employed in 
agriculture must make an often difficult 
transition to other occupations in urban 
areas. Also, urban growth is associated 
with a loss of prime farmland. 


Also important, especially to those who 
have left the farm, is the idea that the va- 
lues of community and self-reliance are 
eroding. For many, the small Prairie 
community is the crucible of traditional 
values and the loss of these communities 
is seen as a threat to these values. Thus, 
the political support for defending the 
small rural centre derives from both eco- 
nomic concerns and social values. 


Internal migration is a neglected area of 
demographic research, not because de- 
mographers have undervalued the im- 


portance of analyzing this phenomenon, 
but because data have not been availa- 
ble. 


The economist views migration as a ra- 
tional decision within a conventional 
constrained utility-maximizing frame- 
work. The various theories differ pri- 
marily in the specification of the 
argument of the utility function and the 
cost function. When the difference be- 
tween other locations and the current 
place of residence becomes sufficient, 
migration is induced. Unemployment, 
interest rates, non-tradeable goods, 
clean air, security, etc., all enter the fra- 
mework, and certain critical values trig- 
ger a migration decision. 


A problem with this approach is that 
most of the economic theories use aggre- 
gate data in which inter-regional migra- 
tion is related to economic conditions in 
the regions. The challenge in testing 
hypotheses is to classify causal attribu- 
tion. For the most part, this is not possi- 
ble since spatial aggregation masks 
these micro decisions. 


The essence of central-place theory is 
that, as long as no geographical features 
disturb the landscape, urban settle- 
ments will arrange themselves into a 
hierarchy. Based on the familiar hexa- 
gonal rule of market areas, certain sett- 
lements begin to specialize. Centrality 
confers an important advantage and re- 
gional centres arise. These regional cen- 
tres serve larger populations, and 
therefore lead to more specialized func- 
tions. 


The result of cost minimization by 
consumers and specialization produces 
urban settlements at various sizes. As 
one moves up the hierarchy, the number 
of towns declines, they get larger and 
serve a greater range of economic func- 
tions. 


Location or central-place theory pro- 
vides a natural framework for migra- 
tion. Since the vast majority of migrants 
move among urban settlements, the 
grafting of migration and central-place 
theory appears straightforward. The 
notion of a central-place system as ser- 
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ving migration links has been tentative- 
ly advanced in the literature. The sys- 
tem of urban settlements becomes the 
structure which supports migration. 
The linkage between economic migra- 
tion and central places is now explored 
in some depth using the work of Andrei 
Rogers (1984) as a foundation. 


Variations in the character of migration 
among central places are based on pro- 
pensities to migrate. In turn these mi- 
gration propensities are a function of 
attributes of the migrant and attributes 
of the central places, e.g., investments in 
social and medical services, economic 
conditions, and nontradeables. This ge- 
neral statement is a distillation of the 
existing literature. 


The age-specific distribution developed 
and tested by Andrei Rogers and his col- 
leagues is useful because it focuses at- 
tention on the migration propensities of 
people of different ages. The variation 
in the pattern of age-specific migration 
among central places becomes a useful 
perspective on internal migration. 


Pathways of Migration 


Imagine a system of cities where there 
are two high-order central places. As- 
sociated with these central places are lo- 
wer-order settlements, serving lower 
retail, employment and social functions. 
In this schematic, the lowest-order spa- 
tial position might be the individual 
farm but more frequently is a hamlet. 
Migration pathways between these 
places represent a number of possibili- 
ties. Consider the path directly linking 
a highest-order and a lowest-order 
place. This is a migration flow which 
probably has two components: first, 
there is the flow of young adults unable 
to secure employment in agriculture or 
the local community; second, there is a 
flow of retirees who have sold or be- 
queathed their land (the second group 
may also follow a path linking a lowest- 
order place to a regional centre). Re- 
cently, the collapse of agricultural prices 
has increased the flow along this pa- 
thway of middle-aged farmers forced to 
quit before normal retirement. 


There may be reverse flows from the 
central places to the region. One possi- 
bility is that middle management may 
create a demand for rural amenity and 
encourage industry and business to lo- 
cate in regional centres, served by the 
high central places (i.e., within an hour’s 
or so drive) but sufficiently remote to 
provide a rural life style. There is also a 
reverse flow from the central place to 
"exurbia", which is usually a band of "be- 
droom" suburbs around thecity. People 
live on the periphery but work in the ci- 
ty. Finally, there may be migration from 
the city back to rural places and certain- 
ly between central places. 


What this simple schematic does is iden- 
tify the pathways of migration oriented 
to a hierarchy of central places within a 
region. The concept of "region" is elu- 
sive. Economic regions usually do not 
coincide with administrative regions. 
An optional spatial concept is distance 
between levels in the settlement hierar- 
chy. Here, the Prairie region is essential- 
ly from the Rockies to the western shores 
of Lake Superior. Most migration re- 
search has ignored central places in 
theoretical formulations, partly because 
the data are not available and partly be- 
cause regional scientists and demogra- 
phers rarely interact. 


The Empirical Research 


This research is oriented toward the 
micro-foundations of migration and 
uses original telephone and mail sur- 
veys to develop an understanding of mi- 
gration movements in Manitoba and 
western Canada. 


In Survey 1, a telephone survey of Ma- 
nitoba residents, we evaluated question 
wordings, explored probable sample 
sizes and evaluated the feasibility of a 
mail survey. Once the feasibility of a 
mail survey had been established and 
funds secured, we used regular Omni- 
bus surveys (also telephone surveys of 
Manitoba residents) in January, Februa- 
ry and March, 1988, to enrol potential re- 
spondents (those who had been 
identified as having migrated in the last 
two decades) for the mail survey. These 
Omnibus surveys are designated Sur- 


vey 2. As enrolment proceeded, we de- 
veloped, tested, and conducted the mail 
survey (Survey 3). As a final step in the 
analysis, we explored migration across 
a wider spatial range, namely the Prai- 
rie provinces, using a telephone survey 


(Survey 4). 


While Surveys 1 and 2 did result in si- 
gnificant data collection, their role is less 
important than the western Canada sur- 
vey or the mail survey conducted within 
Manitoba. 


The results of Survey 4, of the three Prai- 
rie provinces, demonstrate some diffe- 
rences but for the most part these are 
readily explained by differences in the 
size distribution of central places. In ge- 
neral, the process and explanations for 
internal migration appear to be similar 
in all three provinces. We tested the dif- 
ferences among the provinces using 
Chi-square tests and no statistically si- 
gnificant differences (P=.05) were detec- 
ted. This provides a basis for using 
Manitoba for more intensive analysis to 
model sub-regional migration. 


Main Results of Mail Survey in 
Manitoba 


Recalling the work of Rogers where the 
age distribution of migration assumes a 
particular shape, we see a similar pat- 
tern in the mail-survey data. Migrants 
are the very young (47.3% of the most re- 
cent moves and 68.2% of the second 
most recent moves are made by people 
aged 4 or less), with a sharp drop for 
those aged 5 to 19, followed by a peak 
(32.8% of the most recent moves and 
21.5% of the second most recent moves 
are made by people aged 20 to 34), then 
decline. This is the classic internal-mi- 
gration pattern. 


A basic rationale for migration is econo- 
mic. Prior to moving, a significant num- 
ber of respondents (22.3% before the 
most recent move, 26.4% before the se- 
cond most recent move, compared to 
13.0% at the time of the survey) report 
having been unemployed. The fact that 
past migration is associated with higher 
unemployment levels is simply explai- 
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ned by the fact that respondents are re- 
porting migrations when they were 
younger. 


A prime motivation of this research is to 
explore the micro foundations of migra- 
tion, since this is an obvious gap in exis- 
ting data? sources. — Therefore; 
considerable effort was made to collect 
information from respondents on why 
they moved. In response to the question 
"Why did you move?", 45.9% of the rea- 
sons given as the main motivation for 
the most recent move were economic, 
compared to 52.7% of the reasons for the 
second most recent move. Personal and 
educational reasons thus have an edge 
for the most recent move, when respon- 
dents are older, and economic reasons 
for the second most recent move, when 
they were younger. 


Another hypothesis is that there is a 
"dip" in mobility for mid-sized house- 
holds. The data show that single people 
and double-headed households with 2 
or 3 children are more likely to move for 
economic reasons than other household 
types. This supports the notion that fa- 
milies with one child and families with 
more than 3 children are less "economi- 
cally mobile". Of course, there is a com- 
mensurate rise in mobility for personal 
reasons in these household types, since 
all these households have moved. 


Propensities to Move 


A block of questions on the survey relate 
to the likelihood of moving under va- 
rious hypothetical situations. It is stri- 
king that most respondents did not 
consider economic incentives as signifi- 
cant in making a move. In all five situa- 
tions, the percentage who consider 
themselves unlikely to move never falls 
below about 40%. Just over a quarter of 
respondents think they would move if 
they or their spouse were offered a job 
with 25% more pay, and about a third 
thinkthey would moveiftheiremployer 
or their spouse’s employer transferred 
them. Even unemployment of a year or 
more combined with hearing of jobs in 
another city is considered as a situation 
in which they are likely to move by on- 
ly 40.6% of respondents. 


Movements Within the Central Place 
System 


The final empirical task involves evalua- 
tion of the movement within the central- 
place system of Manitoba. It is worth 
considering what exactly is meant by a 
central-place system and how we opera- 
tionalized this concept. 


The first step was to review the changes 
in population for named central places 
within Manitoba. The top 88 urban sett- 
lements were selected on the basis of an 
arbitrary population count in 1986 and 
the ability to trace these settlements ba- 
ckwards. Information on these settle- 
ments was collected for 1951 to 1986 
using Census data. 


The settlements were classified into six 
categories, five representing the central 
place hierarchy of Manitoba from smal- 
lest settlement (1) to Winnipeg (5) and 
one consisting of Winnipeg’s bedroom 
suburbs. All moves could then be rep- 
resented according to the relative rank 
orders of the origin and destination 
communities, resulting in 36 possible 
movements between central-place 
pairs. Out of a total of 458 valid re- 
sponses, there were 33 respondents who 
reported that their most recent move 
was from Winnipeg to towns within the 
lowest central place. This is reasonable 
within the context of Manitoba’s spatial 
evolution, as shall be explained below. 
Further, 45.2% of the movements are 
from lower-order central places to Win- 
nipeg. Some 38% moved from towns in 
the lowest order to Winnipeg. 


The data indicate the following: 


1. Movements up are 56.3% and move- 
ments down are 24.6% of all movements 
between central-place pairs. Therefore, 
the net movement has been up the cen- 
tral-place hierarchy. 


2. Movements of one step up account 
for 10.9% and one step down for 6.3% of 
all moves. 


3. Jumps from the bottom of the hierar- 
chy to the top account for 17.0% of all 
moves and from top to bottom for some 
7.2% of all moves. 


Conclusions 


This research has investigated the rela- 
tionship between migration and central 
places. Several large surveys were un- 
dertaken to gather data on migration 
and central-place movements. In view 
of the original objectives, the following 
has been established. 


1. The merging of central-place theory 
and migration theory is a fruitful way of 
exploring intra-regional or internal mi- 
gration. 


2. There are clear relationships between 
household attributes and migration pro- 
pensities. Unfortunately, to link these 
into a central-place structure requires 
very large data sets to allow for the mul- 
tivariate expression of household and 
individual attributes and several levels 
of central place. 


3. In Manitoba, the increasing role of 
Winnipeg isclearly demonstrated by the 
movements of migrants. Simply recor- 
ding relative population growth by sett- 
lement is unsatisfactory since the census 
definition of central places is inade- 
quate. Using a micro orientation clearly 
portrays the net up-migration as twice 
that of down-migration. This is a signi- 
ficant number and points the way to 
continuing growth of Winnipeg and hi- 
gher-order centres relative to smaller 
communities. This approach is an evo- 
cative way of expressing and measuring 
the depopulation of the rural regions. 


This research must be subject to caveats. 
The use of surveys in migration analysis 
has been clearly shown to be valuable. 
That being said, some features of sur- 
veys require considerable care: 


1. The definition of a move between cen- 
tral places requires great care. The use 
of a telephone survey probably does not 
exclude eligible respondents, but it does 
have a tendency to include ineligible re- 
spondents. 
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2. The specification of models of move- 
ments along a pathway requires very 
large data sets, in the order of 3,000 to 
4,000 respondents. This research has 
shown the basic feasibility of underta- 
king this research, but full testing re- 
mains tantalizingly out of reach. 


3. The location of a move in the past is 
not hard, but respondent recall of salient 
socio-economic facts is uncertain and li- 
kely fraught with error. In-person inter- 
views may lessen error in this regard, 
but clearly at higher cost. 


4. Finally, a potentially important pro- 
blem is the definition of central places. 
In many areas, such as the Windsor- 
Quebec corridor, this approach may not 
be viable. Even around Winnipeg, this 
approach poses some analytical and 
measurement challenges. 


To conclude, we have demonstrated 
that central-place theory and economic 
theories of migration may be successful- 
ly integrated and that this provides a 
viable way of examining the relatively 
rapid rural depopulation presently af- 
fecting Manitoba. 
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Elderly and its Impact on Services 
and Government Financing 
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There is general agreement that both the 
relative and absolute size of the popula- 
tion over 65 in Canada will increase si- 
gnificantly in the next twenty years 
(Foot, 1988). There are many ramifica- 
tions of this increase for Canadian insti- 
tutions, most particularly that greater 
pressure will be placed on all three le- 
vels of government to provide financial 
resources and resources in kind to the el- 
derly population. The great majority of 


discussions about the impacts of aging 
have taken placeat the national and pro- 
vincial level (e.g., Economic Council of 
Canada, 1986; Foot, 1986; McDaniel, 
1986, 1987; Stone, 1988; Stone and Flet- 
cher, 1980). Although these are the le- 
vels at which the major policy and 
programmatic decisions are made, the 
impacts of aging on regional and local 
populations arealso significant, particu- 
larly in the context of the design and im- 
plementation of specific programs. 
Unfortunately, little attention has been 
given to the geographical structure of 
aging within the provinces. 


The overall objective of our research is 
to examine the changing geographical 
distribution of the elderly population of 
Ontario and its fiscal implications at the 
county level. We analyze the current 
demographic structure of the elderly po- 
pulation, the degree of economic de- 
pendency of the elderly, and the current 
financial resources expended by local 
governments on the elderly population. 
The relationships identified are then 
used as the basis for providing projec- 
tions of the future distribution of the el- 
derly population, its level of economic 
dependency, and their general implica- 
tions for public policy. 


The Demographic Structure of the 
Elderly Population at the County 
Level in Ontario 


Both the current distribution of the el- 
derly and its recent changes are strongly 
differentiated at the county level. Inour 
analysis we break down growth be- 
tween 1981 and 1986 into its compo- 
nents of cohort survival and net 
migration. The elderly experience 
much lower mobility than the rest of the 
population (only 7 percent of those over 
65 migrated between 1981 and 1986); as 
a consequence, cohort survival is the 
predominant mechanism of change for 
the province as a whole, and for the ma- 
jor metropolitan areas in particular. On- 
ly in the metropolitan fringes and in 
higher-amenity rural areas does net mi- 
gration attain approximate equality asa 
contributor to change. 


Particularly important to our sub- 
sequent argument is the demographic 
momentum built up by earlier large- 
scale suburbanization in the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto region. For the counties of 
Halton, Peel, York and Durham, the 
growth in elderly is beginning to accele- 
rate as the early suburbanites reach reti- 
rement. These areas have the fastest 
growing elderly populations in the pro- 
vince, with the fringes of Ottawa-Carle- 
tonexperiencing a similar phenomenon. 


In the central areas of Toronto and Otta- 
wa, however, aging is a combination of 
net out-migration of younger popula- 
tions as well as internal aging. A secon- 
dary factor of importance is the 
significant role played by international 
migration, which currently serves to ba- 
lance the outmigration from central to 
suburban counties. Future metropoli- 
tan populations will be particularly sen- 
sitive to federal immigration policy. 


Outside the metropolitan regions, both 
the northern counties and many rural 
fringe counties are net losers of popula- 
tion from migration, although the losses 
are more thancompensated by increases 
from cohort survival. Net gains are 
most noticeable in areas of high ameni- 
ty such as the Muskoka-Kawartha re- 
gion and the suburban fringe counties of 
Metropolitan Toronto. The emerging is- 
sue for the high amenity areas, whose 
populations are largely between 65 and 
75, is whether they will retain this elder- 
ly population as it ages and becomes 
more service dependent. 


The Importance of Migration in 
Understanding the Distribution of the 
Elderly in Ontario 


The future distribution of the elderly is 
sensitive not only to its own migration 
but also to migration of younger co- 
horts. Nowhere is this more evident 
than with respect to the long run conse- 
quences of the suburbanization of the 
1950s and 1960s. In the shorter run, ho- 
wever, the predictability of the effects of 
migration is more problematic. 
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We found that the effects of the 1982 re- 
cession on migration during the period 
from 1981 to 1986 were substantial, al- 
though they were far stronger for the 
younger labour force age groups than 
for the elderly. The overall propensity 
to migrate declined during the reces- 
sion, and the areas which traditionally 
gained from migration, particularly in 
the Metropolitan Toronto region, lost 
ground. Non-metropolitan areas, pri- 
marily in Eastern Ontario, gained acom- 
petitive edge, although net 
out-migration from Northern Ontario 
was sustained throughout this period. 
However, as the economy recovered, 
the earlier migration patterns re-estab- 
lished themselves. 


The main point to emerge from this ana- 
lysis is that the migration response to the 
economic shock of the recession was al- 
most instantaneous and significant. 
Any longer-lasting economic recession 
(or depression) would have even grea- 
ter impact on local population distribu- 
tions. Such changes are almost 
impossible to forecast and suggest not 
only acautious view of projections at the 
local level but also that a program of 
continual monitoring is necessary. 


Fiscal Impacts of the Elderly 
Population in Ontario 


Federal and provincial transfers within 
the framework of income security pro- 
grams constitute a significant compo- 
nent of public spending on the elderly. 
At the local level, these transfers contri- 
bute to differential levels of vulnerabili- 
ty to change in public policies. Unless it 
is responsive to the spatial variations in 
the dynamics of the target group, a de- 
crease in transfer payments will have si- 
gnificant impacts on some counties and 
little impact on others. 


To assess the vulnerability of counties, 
payments for Old Age Security (OAS), 
the Guaranteed Income Supplement 
(GIS), the Canada Pension Plan (CPP) 
and the Guaranteed Annual Income 
Supplement (GAINS) are combined to 
produce a ratio of transfer payments to 
employment income by county. This 
economic dependency ratio increased 


by more than 20 percent in all but 10 out 
of 53 counties, and universally exceeded 
the rate of growth of the old component 
of the demographic dependency ratio 
(the ratio of those over 65 to those aged 
20 to 64). To a large extent, the rapid in- 
crease is attributable to the growth in in- 
dividuals receiving CPP/QPP 
payments, and the rate of growthshould 
slow in the future. 


The counties where the economic de- 
pendency ratio is high tend to be in the 
rural parts of central and eastern Onta- 
rio, which are also those counties where 
the proportion of the elderly population 
ishigh. A more focused picture emerges 
when we examine those elderly who re- 
ceive the maximum benefits from GIS, 
as these comprise the elderly with lo- 
west incomes. These individuals are 
concentrated both in those areas with 
higheconomicdependency ratios and in 
every county in Northern Ontario. 


Although some of the elderly who col- 
lect GIS may be “asset rich" while being 
“cash poor", there is going to bea strong 
correlation between the distribution of 
the elderly who experience economic 
difficulties and the demand for publicly 
provided services at the local level. If 
such demands are in the same counties 
where the economic dependency ratio is 


high, then local governments in these 


areas are also most likely to have the 
weakest revenue base for supporting 
services for those in need. 


The second focus of our analysis of fis- 
cal implications was on the revenue and 
expenditure patterns of local govern- 
ments in Ontario between 1981 and 
1985. Per capita local government reve- 
nue increased during the period 1981 to 
1985 in real terms. However, during the 
same period the proportion of local re- 
venues attributed to transfers from 
other levels of government declined 
across the board, with the larger de- 
clines tending to be in jurisdictions with 
larger dependent populations. Most 
areas sought to replace these revenues 
with increases in property taxes; in 7 
counties in Northern Ontario, per capi- 
ta property taxes increased by more 
than twenty percent in constant dollars. 


Thestructure of expenditure proved less 
amenableto analysis. Percapita changes 
in reported spending on the elderly, 
while generally increasing in real per ca- 
pita terms, did not reflect shifts in under- 
lying demographic structure in any 
systematic way. Two possible explana- 
tions are suggested: in some counties, 
the revenue base is too small to accom- 
modate shifts in underlying demogra- 
phy; in other counties, a more likely 
scenario is that the existing service deli- 
very infrastructure makes the political 
act of shifting resources to meet new 
needs from different groups very diffi- 
cult. 


Future Trends and Implications 


The projections used as the basis of fu- 
ture trends assume only very small de- 
clines in mortality over the period 
1986-2006, a total fertility of 1.67 and mi- 
gration behaviour similar to that of the 
late seventies and early eighties. The ge- 
neral results are quite robust and would 
require substantial shifts in migration 
behaviour to alter their essential fea- 
tures. 


By 2006, the population over 65 in the 
province will have grown to 1.56 mil- 
lion, an absolute increase of 57 percent 
over 1986, and will constitute 14.2 per- 
cent of the population as compared with 
10.7 percent in 1986. The most impor- 
tant outcome will be the dramatic 
change in the distribution of that popu- 
lation. The demographic momentum 
mentioned above will carry the two me- 
tropolitan regions of Toronto and Otta- 
wa-Carleton to a position of dominance 
of the elderly distribution, both in rela- 
tive and atsolute terms. Apart from Ha- 
liburton and Niagara, they will have the 
highest proportions of population over 
65 in the province. The areas which are 
currently "old" will change little, and 
thus the spatial variation in the elderly 
proportions will be drastically reduced. 


Two other demographic trends are also 
significant. First, the decline in the pro- 
portion of the population which is un- 
der 20 will be substantially larger than 
the increase in the elderly. Thus the ove- 
rall level of demographic dependency 
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will change little (Foot, 1988), although 
its structure will alter. Secondly, among 
the elderly, the proportion over 80 will 
increase dramatically (the absolute 
number will increase by 112 percent in 
twenty years). Much of this increase 
will probably occur inthose areas which 
are currently "old". Unfortunately, we 
have virtually no data on the propensi- 
ty of dependent elderly to move to areas 
with better services and therefore we 
have no basis for projecting a redistribu- 
tion of this sub-population, although 
such a redistribution may occur. 


The elderly of 2006 are also likely to be 
better off economically than the elderly 
of today. As an increasing number of 
women participate inthe labour forceon 
a continuous basis, an increasing pro- 
portion of the elderly of both sexes will 
have private pensions and CPP/QPP as 
part of their financial support package 
in retirement. The increasing health 
consciousness of today’s population 
will mean that, for the young elderly at 
least, they are likely to bea healthier and 
more mobile elderly population. But we 
should not ignore, amongst these posi- 
tive trends, some serious issues which 
will also arise. 


Clearly, with no change in the structure 
of income security programs, in every 
county of Ontario in the year 2006 there 
will also be a significant increase in the 
elderly component of the economic de- 
pendency ratio. The dependent group 
in particular, but also the elderly popu- 
lation in general, will demand more ser- 
vices oriented toward their special 
needs. More of the elderly are likely to 
be singleas the divorce rate and the pro- 
portion who never marry continue to in- 
crease. With this increase, and the 
eventual decline in health status which 
inevitably occurs with old age, the de- 
mand for publicly financed forms of 
congregate housing and residential care 
will increase. 


These trends are likely to exert conside- 
rable political pressure at the municipal 
level. Municipal governments will have 
to find ways to deliver more services 
and provide new forms of housing for 
the elderly. But their ability to do so will 


be constrained by the limits on their 
sources of revenue, particularly proper- 
ty taxes and external grants. Increasing 
revenues from property tax can only 
come about through increasing the 
number of taxable properties or increa- 
sing the mill rates. In many places in 
Ontario already, there are constraints on 
developable land and this situation will 
become increasingly the case in sou- 
thern Ontario as we move into the next 
century. On the other hand, there is a li- 
mit to how much mill rates can be in- 
creased before there is a taxpayers’ 
revolt; witness Proposition 13 in Califor- 
nia. In addition, a more general pro- 
blem with increasing revenues through 
the property tax is the inherently regres- 
sive nature of this form of taxation. 


If there is little room to increase reve- 
nues through the property tax, what of 
the other alternative, external grants? 
We found in our analysis of municipal 
finances that the proportion of revenues 
from external grants declined between 
1981 and 1985, particularly in those 
areas with larger dependent popula- 
tions. Given other pressures on the pro- 
vincial and federal governments, this 
trend is likely to continue, at least into 
the immediate future. 


On the expenditure side, a major chal- 
lenge is posed by the observation that 
the major demographic shifts are in the 
size and distribution of the population 
under 20. Are municipalities able to 
shift the emphasis in local spending 
from one age group to another, or will 
the existing infrastructure impose pres- 
sures to maintain funding for child and 
youth services at current levels? The ar- 
gument may well be made that now is 
the time to spend more to improve the 
quality of current services. While there 
is undoubtedly some validity in this ar- 
gument, the fact remains that the ability 
to expand local revenues (particularly in 
a non-regressive manner) is limited in 
many jurisdictions, and the capability of 
higher levels of governments to increase 
transfers to local governments is also 
constrained. Under these circum- 
stances, internal reallocations will be of 
major importance. 


For the provincial and federal govern- 
ments, the implications of our analysis 
are somewhat different. There is little 
recognition in the allocation of re- 
sources, particularly at the federal level, 
of the tremendous geographic variation 
in the distribution of the elderly and 
more particularly in the geographic dis- 
tribution of the economically distressed 
elderly. A good illustration of this is 
OAS/GIS. It is indexed to inflation but 
the cost of living varies dramatically 
across Ontario. Higher costs of heating, 
food and transportation in northern On- 
tario are countered by substantially hi- 
gher shelter costs in southern Ontario, 
particularly in the metropolitan areas. 
Shelter costs are particularly onerous for 
the elderly who rent, but elderly ho- 
meowners with reduced incomes are ve- 
ry sensitive to increases in property 
taxes, which are also much higher on a 
per capita basis in southern Ontario. 
Since averages hide too much, a more 
sensitive analysis of the changing in- 
come and expenditure distributions of 
the elderly at the regional level is desira- 
ble. 


The pressures described at the local le- 
vel are likely to be transmitted forward 
to the provincial and federal govern- 
ments. How will these levels of govern- 
ment respond? On the one hand, an 
optimistic view would suggest that, just 
as the provincial and federal govern- 
ments have recognized that local go- 
vernments need help in providing 
daycare facilities today, they will reco- 
gnize that local governments will need 
help to a much greater degree in provi- 
ding services and housing for the elder- 
ly into the future. A pessimistic view, 
however, is that the budgets of the pro- 
vincial and federal governments are as 
constrained as those of local level go- 
vernments, meaning there is only one 
other alternative course of action: the 
reallocation of resources from other 
areas of spending to spending on the el- 
derly. 


It is likely that this story will repeat itself 
in other provinces. The challenge in 
most regions will arise in the demogra- 
phic transformation of metropolitan ra- 
ther than rural areas. Constrained 
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budgets will pose the political challenge 
of reallocating resources from a decli- 
ning youth population to an aging po- 
pulation. Expanding revenues, if such 
expansion is possible, should come pre- 
ferably from more fiscally progressive 
provincial or federal sources than from 
the regressive nature of local property 
taxes. However, the fundamental poli- 
tical challenge will be one of shifting re- 
sources from one age group to another 
when the infrastructures which current- 
ly supply services to the two groups are 
quite different. 
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Impact of International Immigration 
on the Linguistic Balance in Montreal 


Calvin Veltman, University of Quebec 
at Montreal 


A whole set of very complex linguistic 
situations must be analyzed in order to 
forecast the size of linguistic groups in 
Montreal, especially in a multi-regional 
context. Although in the United States 
or other parts of Canada, linguistic in- 
flux is channelled into a single adopted 
language, in Quebec there are two lan- 
guages that may be adopted, French and 
English. In addition, members are ex- 
changed between these two language 
groups. Above all, linguistic transfers 
seem to contribute to the creation of ma- 
ny kinds of "bilingualism", the implica- 
tions of which are not at all clear. This 
project attempts to resolve these difficul- 
ties. 


Linguistic Mobility of Immigrants 


American studies show that linguistic 
mobility is largely determined by the 
ageat which immigrants arrive in the re- 
ceiving country and how long they have 
lived there. Younger immigrants have 
much greater linguistic mobility than 
their elders, probably asa result of man- 
datory schooling for children in the re- 
ceiving country. 


In addition, the process of linguistic mo- 
bility is set in motion very quickly for 
immigrants, as soon as they set foot in 
the country. Within ten years, most of 
them will speak the language of the new 
country fluently, either as their second 
or their main language, and after fifteen 
years of residence, the process will be 
complete. Still according to American 
surveys, use of the mother tongue as a 
second language continues to decline af- 
ter the fifteen-year period, the time it 
takes for the children to set up theirown 
households. 


However, the same methodology pro- 
duces contradictory results in the case of 
Montreal, depending on which indica- 
tor is used for linguistic practice. If we 
select the language spoken with friends 
as the indicator of linguistic practice, 
then Montreal allophones are quite si- 
milar to Spanish Americans, at least ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Institut québécois de recherche sur la 
culture. If, on the other hand, home lan- 
guage is chosen as the indicator, the fin- 
dings are more surprising: the level of 
linguistic mobility is lower than that of 
the Spanish American group, and there 
is no relationship between the age of im- 
migrants upon arrival and their lingui- 
stic practice. Because of these extremely 
divergent results, we decided to consi- 
der two different indicators of language 
use in this study: the one used by Stati- 
stics Canada and the language used 
spontaneously by young people at 
school. 


Language at School 


A number of important conclusions 
may be drawn from an examination of 
the student records of the Quebec edu- 
cation department. First, the strong ten- 
dency for allophones to adopt English as 
the language customarily used can be 
seen as a logical result of the policy 
which prevailed in the education 


system prior to 1974, a policy which al- 
lowed freedom of choice in the language 
of instruction. Greek and Italian chil- 
dren therefore found themselves in 
schools which favoured their social inte- 
gration into the English language group. 


Still according to official statistics pro- 
duced by the Quebec education depart- 
ment, French is slightly ahead of English 
among other groups (combined), and 
its lead iseven more pronounced among 
the children of the new wave of immi- 
grants (Haitian, Latin American and Si- 
no-Vietnamese). This is an obvious 
consequence of Bill 22 and Bill 101. 
Since language legislation makes it obli- 
gatory for these children to be taught in 
French, they come into contact with 
Francophone pupils and are francized. 
The study reveals that allophone stu- 
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dents attending French schools with a 
Francophone or allophone majority are 
for the most part francized, while those 
registered in schools with a significant 
Anglophone element are usually angli- 
cized. 


Furthermore, the levels of linguistic mo- 
bility calculated from our survey of 
school children are higher for all three 
major groups than the estimates produ- 
ced using the records of the Quebec edu- 
cation department, and in the case of 
Francophone and Anglophone students 
our figures are between three and five 
times higher. Although we did not 
place great emphasis on the linguistic 
mobility of Francophones and Anglo- 
phones in our preliminary research pro- 
posal, this has now changed. Still 
according to our school survey, the very 
great majority of allophone students 
usually speak French or English, apart 
from those who are in classes for recent 
immigrants. In the latter group, howe- 
ver, the native language rapidly gives 
way to French. 


We also used a multivariate analysis to 
eliminate certain hypotheses regarding 
the way linguistic mobility was affected 
by variables such as the language of the 
neighbourhood, the languageofinstruc- 
tion, or membership in a given ethnic 
group. Our analysis showed that these 
factors act on the linguistic mobility pro- 
cess of students only to the extent that 
they affect the school’s linguistic compo- 
sition. However, the analysis revealed 
the existence of a "natural advantage" 
possessed by the Anglophone group, 
which was reflected in a relatively high 
level of anglicization of young Franco- 
phones, among other things. 


Our findings led us to develop a few al- 
ternative hypotheses regarding the lin- 
guistic mobility of young people. For 
example, we estimate the lower limit of 
anglicization of Francophones at ap- 
proximately 3 per cent, which is the le- 
vel found later on in the 1986 census, 
and its upper limit at 5 per cent. The cor- 
responding figures for the francization 
of Anglophones are 6 and 7.2 per cent, 
the latter figure being, for all practical 
purposes, that obtained from the 1986 


census. These reference points are 
adopted later on as hypotheses for the 
linguistic practice of young people. 


Analysis Based on 1986 Canada 
Census Data 


Since we refuse to accept multiple re- 
sponses to the questions concerning mo- 
ther tongue or language used, we 
attempted to give some meaning to the 
different types of bilingualism reported 
by Montrealers. Based on the assump- 
tion that French and English benefit 
from linguistic transfers from allophone 
minority groups, we adopted a system 
of data classification which designates 
the allophone language as the mother 
tongue and the adopted languageas the 
language used. Such a system clearly 
has significant impact on the allophone 
group: it becomes as large as the Anglo- 
phone group, while its linguistic mobi- 
lity rates rise dramatically in 
comparison with the traditional treat- 
ment. 


By placing the adopted language first in 
cases of bilingualism, our approach ina 
way “anticipates” the resolution of a bi- 
lingualism which is for the most part 
transitory. Nevertheless, it has the ad- 
vantage of dividing allophones between 
the two major groups - Anglophone and 
Francophone - at least in so far as they 
have already chosen to join one group 
rather than the other. 


A brief analysis of the transfers between 
the four language groups used in the 
analysis - Francophones, Anglophones, 
allophones and anew group of bilingual 
(French and English) individuals - re- 
veals that this last group adds over 
46,000 individuals forthe purpose of the 
transfers, the Francophone group ap- 
proximately 14,000 individuals, and the 
Anglophone group over 127,000 indivi- 
duals, including approximately 23,000 
with French as their mother tongue. The 
allophone group loses over 110,000 
members to the Anglophone group and 
49,000 to the Francophone group. 


Our analysis of the data also supports 
the theory that theallophone population 
has undergone constant francization for 


at least the last fifteen years, despite opi- 
nions to the contrary held by many Que- 
beckers and Canadians. This discovery 
is of prime importance, and it also 
confirms our findings regarding lingui- 
stic trends in the schools. In our re- 
search, therefore, we have not 
considered any hypotheses which give 
the lion’s share of future linguistic trans- 
fers to the Anglophone group. Allo- 
phone immigrants are thus becoming 
progressively more Francophone with 
time, like their children born in Quebec 
or Canada. 


In addition, linguistic assimilation of al- 
lophone immigrants takes place very ra- 
pidly, starting from their arrival in the 
country, and reaches levels which are 
very similar to those observed among 
American allophones, especially among 
adult immigrants. We therefore 
conclude that, from a linguistic point of 
view, Quebec integrates its immigrants 
at about the same speed as the United 
States, with the exception of the Spanish 
American group. Furthermore, our stu- 
dy shows that linguistic assimilation is 
for all practical purposes complete star- 
ting from the first Canadian-born gene- 
ration. The fear that Quebec will 
become a polyglot society in the me- 
dium or long term is therefore comple- 
tely unfounded. 


Transfers Between the Three Major 
Language Groups 


Contact between the French and English 
languages in Canada, and Quebec in 
particular, appears to have produced a 
new bilingual "language group", but 
this language practice is highly unsta- 
ble. The majority of people who claim bi- 
lingual mother tongue (French and 
English) are with respect to thelanguage 
normally used, unilingual, and for the 
most part French-speaking. 


As for the two major adopted language 
groups, our study confirms on all points 
the work of Termote and Gauvreau 
(1988). Anglophone immigrants resist 
francization best, while those Anglo- 
phones born in Quebec are most likely 
to adopt French. Among Francophones, 
those born in Quebec remain most fai- 
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thful to French, while those born in the 
rest of Canada and Francophone immi- 
grants move in greater numbers toward 
English. 


However, our discussion adds two new 
elements to the examination of linguistic 
mobility. The first is the transitory na- 
ture of French-English bilingualism as a 
language normally used, for both immi- 
grants and Canadian-born individuals. 
In the case of the Francophone group, 
the position of French-English bilingua- 
lism diminishes with time, while angli- 
cization becomes _ increasingly 
important. In the Anglophone group, 
bilingualism yields ground to French as 
the language normally used. 


Furthermore, the data suggest that an 
upset occurred at the start of the 1970s 
in the Francophone-Anglophone ba- 
lance in Quebec. The number of Anglo- 
phoneimmigrants from outside Canada 
is decreasing steadily, and our analysis 
shows an upward trend in linguistic 
mobility. On the Francophone side, im- 
migrants appear to retain their mother 
tongue as the language normally used 
more often now than in the past. In ad- 
dition to these two observations, there is 
the already-mentioned fact that the lin- 
guistic practice of allophoneimmigrants 
has changed significantly since the ear- 
ly 1970s. 


In fact, the only cloud on the horizon is 
the linguistic behaviour of Franco- 
phones born in Quebec. There is no sign 
that anglicization of this group is slo- 
wing; on the contrary, the data suggests 
that adolescents and young adults are 
already more anglicized than expected, 
which in a way confirms the reliability 
of our survey in the schools. Given the 
numerical importance of Francophones 
born in Quebec, this weakening augurs 
ill for the future of French, despite a 
change in direction by the other ele- 
ments of the Montreal population. 


Development of a Model for Linguistic 
Mobility 


To start, the base population is taken 
from the 1986 Census, of Canada accor- 
ding to parameters which we ourselves 


selected: two sexes, four mother ton- 
gues and four specifically-defined lan- 
guages normally used, three places of 
birth, four immigration periods, nine- 
teen age groups and seven sub-areas of 
the Montreal Census Metropolitan Area 
(as well as two areas outside the project, 
namely the rest of Quebec and the rest 
of Canada). These base data are kept in- 
tact as the point of departure for our fo- 
recasting model. 


In order to show changes in linguistic 
mobility over time, we created a theore- 
tical model comprising twelve base ma- 
trices, that is, according to mother 
tongue and place of birth. These ma- 
trices were then adjusted to take sex and 
place of residence into account, so thata 
total of 168 matrices were generated as 
part of the linguistic mobility model. 
These matrices tend to represent the lin- 
guistic status quo, namely the levels ob- 
served in 1986. 


Next, we took a look at a few different 
scenarios for future linguistic trends in 
the allophone group. First, we propo- 
sed two scenarios for the distribution of 
immigrants between the French and En- 
glish groups. Second, in line with our 
findings regarding linguistic practice in 
schools, we decreased the levels of lan- 
guage retention observed for young al- 
lophones. 


As for Francophone students, the only 
scenario examined as part of this project 
was an increase in the rate of angliciza- 
tion to 5.0 per cent. However, we pro- 
posed two ways of reaching this target, 
one more favourable to French, and the 
other less favourable. In the case of the 
Anglophone group,we proposed the se- 
cond approach only, since the first was 
for all practical purposes identical to the 
one presented by the Census. 


Regional Variations in Linguistic 
Mobility 


This analysis once again supports the 
observation that anglicization is more or 
less the norm, and francization the ex- 
ception. The ranks of the Francophone 
group are increased only when the An- 
glophone group is absent. 


Even a relatively slight Anglophone 
presence (on the South Shore, for exam- 
ple) is enough to weaken the franciza- 
tion of non-Francophones. 
Nevertheless, regional variations re- 
main significant enough that we have to 
adjust the metropolitan model to "cor- 
rect" the distribution of linguistic mobi- 
lity according to adopted language 


group. 


Forecasts of Linguistic Composition 
to 2011 


Setting aside the scenarios for linguistic 
trends, the other parameters of the de- 
mographic model (fertility, mortality 
and international, inter-regional and in- 
tra-regional migration) are designed to 
duplicate as closely as possible those ob- 
served between 1981 and 1986. Never- 
theless, there is one scenario which 
explores how the linguistic balance 
would be affected if the level of interna- 
tional immigration were twiceas highas 
it was between 1981 and 1986. 


According to our forecasting model, the 
Anglophone group will continue to 
shrink between now and the year 2011, 
while the number of Francophones will 
continue to grow inthe Montreal region. 
The Francophone group will gain an in- 
creasingly large share of linguistic trans- 
fers from allophone groups, while 
anglicization will stabilize, and then re- 
gress, over the forecasting period. A hi- 
gher level of international immigration 
would beslightly to the advantage of the 
Anglophone group, but would not off- 
set its declining numbers. 


As for the scenarios based on the lingui- 
stic practice of students, our analysis 
shows that the linguistic situation 
should stabilize somewhat toward the 
year 2011. The shrinking of the Anglo- 
phone group is therefore less pronoun- 
ced, as is the growth of the Francophone 
group, that is, in comparison with the 
data taken from the 1986 Census. This 
finding is of course due to increased use 
of English (as the language normally 
used) among young Francophones in 
the Montreal area. 
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Immigration and the Changing 
Ethnic Mosaic of Canadian Cities 


T.R.Balakrishnan, Department of 
Sociology, University of Western 
Ontario 


The ethnic composition of Canada has 
been changing substantially since the 
Second World War primarily through 
immigration patterns. Not only have 
the numbers of immigrants fluctuated 
from year to year but also their ethnic 
origin. The shift has been from Western 
European to Southern and Eastern 
European in the 1950s and 60s and, in 
the last two decades, from European to 
Third World origins. The impact of 
these trends on cities has not yet been 
well understood. Immigrants to 
metropolitan areas are selective in terms 
of their ethnic background, language 
skills, occupation and educational 
attainment. 


In the broader perspective, immigrants 
are subject to two powerful opposing 
forces, one to assimilate quickly into the 
wider Canadian society, mostly compo- 
sed of the charter groups of British and 
French, by learning and adopting their 
languages, customs, values and beha- 
viour. This will aid their acceptance in 
the host society as well as increase their 
chances for social mobility. At the same 
time, there is a strong desire to maintain 
their identity and culture and derive 
emotional and psychological satisfac- 
tion from such group cohesion. These 
forces create distinct patterns of settle- 
ment and inequalities among the ethnic 
groups in social class and occupational 
achievement. Further, their impact on 
the various ethnic groups is not the 
same. Certain ethnic groups establish 
distinct neighbourhoods and retain cul- 
tural traditions much longer than 
others. Other ethnic groups are more 
dispersed and change their behaviours 
rapidly. Similarity between specific 
ethnic groups also means that some 
ethnic groups are found close to each 
other while others are more segregated. 


This study on the ethnic factor in Cana- 
dian cities has a number of objectives. 
Specifically, they are: 1) To examine the 


ethnic composition of Canadian cities 
and identify its links with immigration 
patterns; 2) To measure the extent of 
ethnic concentrations in the various me- 
tropolitan areas; 3) To investigate the ex- 
tent of residential segregation among 
the various ethnic groups; 4) Toexamine 
the relative socio-economic position of 
ethnic groups; and 5) though projections 
are hazardous, to attempt to predict the 
ethnic mix of the Canadian metropolitan 
areas by 2001 subject to a set of assump- 
tions. 


The main data sources are the 1961, 
1971, 1981 and 1986 Canadian Censuses 
of Population. As this study deals ex- 
tensively with ethnicity, a comment on 
the problems of measurement and com- 
parability is warranted. In the 1961 and 
1971 censuses, only single origins were 
allowed whereas the 1981 and 1986 cen- 
suses allowed multiple origins. There 
were also slight changes in the wording 
of the questions. One should be aware 
of the limitations of these changes for 
trend analysis and realize that the 1981 
and 1986 census data are not directly 
comparable. We have dared to make 
some temporal comparisons in spite of 
the above limitations by making realistic 
adjustments and grouping of ethnic ca- 
tegories to increase the validity of com- 
parisons. 


Changing Ethnic Composition of 
(CMAs): 1961-1986 


An investigation of the ethnic composi- 
tion of the 25 Census Metropolitan 
Areas shows that their ethnic distribu- 
tions are very different. The percentage 
of the population that belongs to the 
charter groups of British and French va- 
ries greatly. In 1986, the proportion Bri- 
tish ranged from 93.0 percent in St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, 45.2 percent in 
Toronto, 38.0 percent in Winnipeg and 
10.8 percent in Montreal to 2.9 percent 
in Chicoutimi. In the case of French, the 
CMAs were mostly in two extremes, 
those in Quebec with 90 or more percent 
French, except Montreal with 66.1 per- 
cent, and those outside with less than 10 
percent French. 


One can identify distinct trends in the 
proportion of British and French during 
1961-1986. In the CMAs in the Atlantic 
provinces and Quebec, excluding Mon- 
treal, there is not a significant change in 
the population that is British or French. 
In Montreal, the proportion British has 
decreased from 17.9 percent in 1961 to 
10.8 percent in 1986. Most CMAs in the 
rest of Canada show declines in the pro- 
portion British to varying degrees. The 
maximum decline is in Toronto, where 
the proportion British has declined from 
60.7 percent in 1961 to 45.4 percent in 
1986. In comparison to the British, the 
changes in the French population du- 
ring the 25 year period are less signifi- 
cant. Many CMAs are gaining in 
population of other ethnic groups than 
British or French. Because of lack of 
comparability, we examine only the 
1986 ethnic distribution. Taking all the 
25 CMAs together, 31.2 percent of their 
population gave British as a single re- 
sponse (including British only multiple 
responses) and 22.4 percent French, 
with 4.2 percent giving both. Those who 
gave other than British or French single 
responses were 27.0 percent. Other 
ethnic origin single responses formed 
the biggest category in Toronto, 41.6 
percent, even more than the British at 
38.5, giving the city a very cosmopolitan 
character. "Other ethnic group” was al- 
so the largest category inmany CMAsin 
the West, such as Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon and Edmonton. 


An index of ethnic diversity was 
constructed for each CMA with a range 
of 0 to 1 going from low to high diversi- 


ty. 


Metropolitan areas in the West are more 
ethnically diverse, the indices in 1986 
being 0.83 for Winnipeg, 0.80 for Ed- 
monton and 0.73 for Calgary. Outside 
the Prairies, Toronto has a high index of 
0.79. The three CMAs in Quebec exclu- 
ding Montreal are ethnically very homo- 
geneous, with indices less than 0.09. 
The index was also very low in St John’s, 
Newfoundland, 0.08 given the 93.0 per- 
cent British population. 
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Temporal comparisons show that there 
is a trend in increasing ethnic diversity 
in most metropolitan areas except in 
those in the Atlantic provinces and Que- 
bec. Toronto, the premier city in attrac- 
ting immigrants in the last two decades, 
exhibits the maximum increase in diver- 
sity. The index of ethnic diversity for 
Toronto increased from 0.61 in 1961 to 
0.72 in 1981 and 0.79 in 1986. In Vancou- 
ver also, the change was dramatic, an in- 
crease from 0.60 in 1961 to 0.74 in 1986. 


Ethnic diversity at the census tract level 
in the metropolitan areas show that di- 
versity is mostly reflected at the small 
area level as well. One should be aware 
that it is possible fora metropolitan area 
to be diverse ethnically yet at the small 
area level be ethnically homogeneous. 
This will occur if there is extreme segre- 
gation. If segregation is low one would 
expect the metropolitan ethnic diversity 
to be reflected at the small area level as 
well. In the western cities of Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton, 
ethnic diversity was uniformly high in 
all the neighbourhoods. There are no 
census tracts in these cities where the 
ethnic diversity index falls below 0.500. 
In contrast Montreal shows high varia- 
tion among the census tracts in the dif- 
ferent parts of the city. Other cities 
showing moderately high variation are 
Ottawa-Hull, Saint John, Toronto and 
London. 


Foreign Born Population in the CMAs 


While in Canada as a whole the percent 
of the population foreign born in 1986 
was 15.6, the proportion in the 25 CMAs 
was higher at 21.2 percent. The foreign 
born population varies significantly 
among the metropolitan areas depen- 
ding on regional location and size of 
place: 3.2 percent in St John’s, New- 
foundland, 15.9 percent in Montreal, 
36.3 percent in Toronto and 28.8 percent 
in Vancouver. In most areas, about a 
fourth of the foreign born are made up 
of immigrants who came to Canada in 
the decade 1976-1986. 


The selective attraction of the various 
CMAs to immigrants is apparent. Thus, 
Toronto, which has 22.67 percent of the 


total metropolitan population, has 38.78 
percent of the total metropolitan foreign 
born population. The only other cities 
which had more than their proportional 
share were Hamilton and Vancouver. 
For almost thirty years, Toronto has at- 
tracted almost twice its share of immi- 
grants. Vancouver is the only 
metropolitan area that has attracted 
more than its share of immigrants in all 
the periods of immigration. Among re- 
cent immigrants, those who came to Ca- 
nada in 1976-86, the four cities which 
attracted more than their share were To- 
ronto, Calgary, Edmonton And Vancou- 
ver. 


What has been important in the immi- 
gration patterns is that, not only have 
they not been similar over time or in 
places of settlement, but also they have 
been very different in ethnic origin. 
Among those who gave single origin re- 
sponses, except for Western and North- 
ern European groups, Jewish and 
Ukrainian, all the other ethnic groups 
had populations that were more than 
half foreign born. Three fourths of the 
visible minority population was foreign 
born. Further, as a group, more than 90 
percent of the foreign born among the 
visible minorities in the metropolitan 
areas came to Canada after 1966. 


The other notable changes are the sub- 
stantial decline in the immigration of 
Italians and Greeks. Only 3.7 percent of 
the Italian foreign born came in 1976-86 
compared to 45.3 percent in 1956-65 and 
24.0 percent in 1966-75. In the case of 
Greeks the decline was from 43.5 per- 
cent in 1966-75 to 8.8 percent in 1976-86. 


During 1976-86, visible minorities in the 
CMAs formed about half of all immi- 
grants. They were also more likely to go 
to the larger metropolitan areas. Almost 
half the South Asians, 47.7 percent, were 
to be found in Toronto, their second pre- 
ference being Vancouver with 17.5 per- 
cent. For the recent Chinese 
immigrants, Toronto was first choice at 
41.5 percent, and Vancouver second 
with 24.6 percent. The Black/Afri- 
can/Caribbean group was even more 
selective. 80.2 percent of all immigrants 
during this period residing in the 25 


CMAs were in two cities, Toronto and 
Montreal, 51.9 and 28.3 percent respec- 
tively. The higher proportion going to 
Montreal in comparison with other visi- 
ble minority groups has clearly to do 
with the fact that a greater portion of 
them are from French speaking coun- 
tries in the Caribbean or Africa. Only a 
very small proportion went to Vancou- 
ver, 2.1 percent. 


The three largest cities in Canada ac- 
count for about two thirds of all metro- 
politan immigrants coming to Canada 
in 1976-86. Five other cities next in size 
attract more than half of the rest of the 
immigrants. When we consider all the 
immigrants in 1976-86, about 90 percent 
go to the 8 largest CMAs. In the case of 
most visible minority groups, these 8 ci- 
ties account for about 95 percent of im- 
migrants found in the 25 CMAs. 


Ethnic Concentration Within 
Metropolitan Areas 


It is possible for a city to have ethnic di- 
versity without having distinct ethnic 
neighbourhoods. This would indicate 
that the ethnic groups are not segrega- 
ted residentially. On the other hand, if 
an ethnic group is heavily concentrated 
in a few areas, it is a measure of the ex- 
tent to which that group is segregated, 
though it need not necessarily mean that 
they are discriminated against. A sum- 
mary measure of concentration based on 
small area statistics is the Gini Index. 
The range of the index is 0 to 1, indica- 
ting no concentration or complete 
concentration. 


The 1981 census tract data show that, on 
the whole, the British show the least 
concentration. Next to the British, the 
Germans have the lowest concentra- 
tions overall. The French also have low 
concentrations outside of Quebec. The 
Dutch and Scandinavians come next, 
and then the Polish and the Ukrainians. 
The most concentrated ethnic groups 
are the Italians and the Native popula- 
tions. For Italians, the index ranges 
from a high of 0.689 in Montreal to 0.320 
in Kitchener-Waterloo. Italians, who are 
the second largest ethnic group in To- 
ronto, forming 10 percent of the city’s 
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population, were also very concentrated 
in that city with an index of 0.627. The 
indices for Native populations were uni- 
formly high in all the metropolitan 
areas, ranging from 0.453 in Edmonton 
to 0.652 in Windsor. Unfortunately, da- 
ta for many other ethnic groups such as 
the visible minorities were not available 
in the 1981 census tapes. 


Important differences exist among the 
metropolitan areas in ethnic concentra- 
tions. Gini indices are high for all the 
ethnic groups in Montreal and low for 
all the groups in Calgary. 


Though Toronto has the largest popula- 
tions in most ethnic categories, the 
concentrations are moderate for most 
groups. There does not seem to be a 
threshold size for ethnic concentrations. 


Ethnic Residential Segregation 


Distinct patterns in residential segrega- 
tion of ethnic groups compared to each 
other can be expected in the various me- 
tropolitan areas for anumber of reasons, 
and may occur even if the ethnic groups 
are not concentrated in particular neigh- 
bourhoods. Their population size, re- 
cency of immigration, social distance 
and social class can all affect residential 
location. Residential segregation is in- 
vestigated using 1981 census data at the 
small area level. The fourteen largest 
metropolitan areas with population 
over 200,000, with at least 500 in every 
ethnic group and with a minimum of 50 
census tracts were selected. They were 
Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa-Hull, Toron- 
to, Hamilton, St. Catherines-Niagara, 
Kitchener-Waterloo, London, Windsor, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Van- 
couver, and Victoria. 


The measure of ethnic residential segre- 
gation employed is the "index of dissi- 
milarity". This index is the sum of either 
the positive or negative differences be- 
tween the proportional distributions of 
two ethnic populations. The index 
ranges from zero to unity, indicating 
complete similarity or dissimilarity in 
the residential distributions of the two 
ethnic populations. Segregation is hi- 
ghest in Montreal, with the value for the 


mean index being 0.574. Next to Mon- 
treal, Toronto had the highest index at 
0.433. In general the segregation indices 
seem to be somewhat lower in the wes- 
tern metropolitan areas. In Calgary the 
mean index is only 0.253. There seems 
to be a moderate association between 
population size and level of segregation, 
the rank correlation coefficient between 
size and segregation index being 0.41. It 
may well be that larger populations pro- 
vide the threshold necessary for ethnic 
concentrations. It is also possible that 
higher visibility through numbers may 
promote greater discrimination against 
certain ethnic groups in the larger cities. 
Ethnic diversity is only weakly correla- 
ted with the segregation index and not 
in the predicted direction, the rank cor- 
relation between ethnic diversity and 
mean segregation index being only - 
0.16. 


Ethnically diverse cities do not tell us 
much about the residential segregation 
prevalent in those cities. Montreal with 
a low ethnic diversity of 0.49 has a high 
mean segregation index of 0.574. Toron- 
to with a high ethnic diversity index of 
0.79 has also a high segregation index.of 
0.433. On the other hand, Edmonton 
witha high ethnic diversity index of 0.80 
hasa low segregation index of 0.299 and 
Victoria with a low ethnic diversity in- 
dex of 0.53 has also a low segregation in- 
dex of 0.282. 


Mean indices of ethnic group segrega- 
tion from every other ethnic group ave- 
raged over the fourteen metropolitan 
areas show that the British have the lo- 
west mean at 0.293 followed by Ger- 
mans at 0.314. At the other extreme, 
Natives have the highest mean segrega- 
tion index of 0.491 with the Italians 
being the second highest at 0.439. The 
other European groups, as well as the 
French charter group, fallin between. It 
is unfortunate that the numbers of the 
various ethnic groups from Asia, Africa 
and Latin America are not available in 
the small area census tapes, nor of cer- 
tain European groups such as Portu- 
guese or Greek, as no doubt many of 
these ethnic groups must have very dif- 
ferent residential patterns. 


Substantial differences in segregation 
exist among the metropolitan areas. 
The British were most segregated in 
Montreal (0.480) and least segregated in 
Calgary (0.195). French segregation in- 
dices vary a great deal, from 0.603 in Ot- 
tawa-Hull to 0.231 in Calgary. 
However, outside of Montreal, Ottawa- 
Hull and Winnipeg, the French are not 
highly segregated. Apart from the Ita- 
lians and Natives, the intermetropolitan 
differences for the various ethnic groups 
follow more or less the same pattern. In 
most of the areas, the Natives and Ita- 
lians had the highest segregation indices 
and the British and Germans the lowest. 
This indicates that there is not a signifi- 
cant interaction between metropolitan 
area and ethnicity, a finding that is 
consistent with the earlier analysis of 
1971 data (Balakrishnan, 1982). There 
are also other ethnic groups on whom 
we do not have information here who 
are even more segregated than the Ita- 
lians, such as the Portuguese, Greek and 
Jewish (see Balakrishnan and Kralt, 
1987). 


Among the many factors that cause se- 
gregation among theethnic groups is so- 
cial distance. Ethnic groups which are 
culturally similar to each other are less 
likely to be segregated among them- 
selves compared to other ethnic groups. 
Though we do not have a strict social di- 
stance scale, we venture, based on the 
earlier works on social distance (Dried- 
ger and Peters, 1977; Pineo, 1977), to 
classify our ethnic groups in order of in- 
creasing social distance from the British 
as follows: British; Northern and Wes- 
tern Europe (French, German, Dutch, 
Scandinavian); Eastern Europe (Polish, 
Ukrainian); Southern Europe (Italian); 
and Native. "Other single" comprises all 
other single origins that cannot be pla- 
ced on the social distance scale. 


Mean segregation indices between 
ethnic groups, when averaged over the 
fourteen metropolitan areas, support 
the social distance hypothesis. The 
mean segregation index between British 
and German is only 0.175. The indices 
of British with Dutch, Scandinavian and 
French are about the same, around 
0.255, and the index increases to 0.294 
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for Polish. The index of British with Ita- 
lian is much higher at 0.399 and even hi- 
gher with Native at 0.471. The pattern 
is consistent for the other ethnic groups 
as well, except the Natives. 


The Natives have the highest indices of 
dissimilarity compared to every other 
ethnic group, the values being not too 
different, indicating that, at least for the 
ethnic groups considered here, the so- 
cial distance of Natives is uniformly 
high from all of them, ranging from 
0.448 to 0.538. Had there been other 
ethnic categories low in social prestige 
such as Asiatic or Black, it is possible 
that indices of dissimilarity between Na- 
tives and these groups may have been 
lower. Unfortunately, the published da- 
ta do not allow these investigations. 


Relative Socio-Economic Positions of 
Ethnic Groups 


As we have seen, the changing ethnic 
composition of Canada’s population is 
to a large extent due to recent immigra- 
tion patterns. Immigrants are selective 
in various ways. Their social and cultu- 
ral background and recency of immigra- 
tion may mean that their relative 
economic position vis a vis native Cana- 
dians is not the same. 


One of the most important factors affec- 
ting relative economic position in Cana- 
dian society is educational attainment. 
Are there substantial differences in edu- 
cational attainment by ethnic origin? In 
1986, the proportion of the population 
15 years and over with at least some uni- 
versity education residing in metropoli- 
tan areas shows a great deal of variation 
by ethnic origin. Among the charter 
groups, the percent for British was 19.7 
and for French 17.4. The corresponding 
figures vary from alow of5.7 percent for 
the Portuguese to a high of 44.4 percent 
for the Jews. The third world ethnic 
groups, who immigrated predominant- 
ly in the last decade, had higher educa- 
tional attainment. Among the Asian 
groups, the proportion with some uni- 
versity education amounted to 34.6 per- 
cent for South Asians, 30.4 percent for 
Chinese, and 53.8 percent for the Filipi- 
nos. The percentage of the Black/Afri- 


can/Caribbean group with some uni- 
versity education was 18.0, not too dif- 
ferent from the British and French 
origins. 


Mean incomes vary substantially by 
ethnic origin. The overall mean income 
of males 15 and over in 1985 was 
$25,112. The British had a slightly hi- 
gher mean income at $26,842, and the 
French slightly lower at $23,195. Many 
recent immigrants had much lower in- 
comes: Greeks $19,402, Portuguese and 
Black/ African/ Caribbean $18,367. The 
differences in mean income among 
ethnic groups persist even when educa- 
tional level is controlled. Of course, ma- 
ny other factors besides educational 
attainment influence income, such as 
age, occupation, recency of immigra- 
tion, and knowledge of English or 
French. An analysis of the data from the 
two percent sample tapes of the 1981 
census shows that, even when all these 
factors arecontrolled, third world ethnic 
groups earn comparatively lower in- 
comes. 


Ethnic Population Projections for the 
Census Metropolitan Areas: 1986-2001 


Population projections were made for 
the various ethnic groups subject to the 
usual cautions about making them, es- 
pecially for small groups experiencing 
substantial international migrations. 
These metropolitan projections are deri- 
ved from the basic projections made by 
Statistics Canada. 


Under projection 1, which assumes that 
fertility in Canada will decline from 1.67 
children per woman to 1.20 by 2011, and 
that international migration will remain 
more or less at present levels, the metro- 
politan population of Canada will in- 
crease from 


15.00 million in 1986 to 17.54 million by 
2001. Under projection 2, which as- 
sumes that fertility will remain constant 
at 1.70 births per woman till 2011, and 
that international migration will also 
stay at more or less present levels, the 
metropolitan population will increaseto 
17.81 million. The proportion British 
under projection 2 will decline from 
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40.13 percent to 38.85 percent. The pro- *K The Role of Immigration in 


portion of visible minorities will in- 
crease from 8.19 percent in 1986 to 10.69 
percent of the metropolitan population 
by 2001. In Toronto, under projection 2, 
the proportion British will decrease 
from 47.60 percent in 1986 to 44.80 in 
2001. The visible minority populationin 
Metropolitan Toronto can be expected 
to increase from 13.96 percent in 1986 to 
17.71 percent in 2001. 


The study shows that recent immigra- 
tion has had a considerable impact on 
the changing ethnic mix in Canadian ci- 
ties. But it also abundantly reveals that 
the metropolitan areas are very different 
in the number and type of immigrants 
that they attract and in the magnitude of 
ethnic concentrations and segregation 
found within them. 
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Changing Socio-Economic Structures 


Roderic Beaujot, J. Peter Rappak, 
Population Studies Centre, University 
of Western Ontario 


Compared to most other countries, Ca- 
nada is unique in the role that immigra- 
tion has played in its population 
growth. This has been highlighted in re- 
cent discussions of immigration levels, 
where immigration has even been 
thought of as a means of compensating 
for low fertility. Naturally, immigrants 
are not just abstract demographic enti- 
ties, they bring with them various demo- 
graphic (age, sex, marital status, family 
size), economic (education, occupation, 
labour force involvement, income) and 
cultural (language, ethnicity, religion) 
characteristics. More so than free trade 
or the free movement of capital, immi- 
gration has the potential to change the 
very nature of the receiving society. It 
therefore makes sense that there is a cer- 
tain resistance on the part of the recei- 
ving society, as individuals and 
organized groups resist the change to a 
"different society". Over time, immi- 
grants assimilate in varying degrees to 
the underlying society, and those who 
assimilate the least are probably the 
most likely to leave again. However, in 
contrast to fertility, immigration has a 
higher potential to change the very na- 
ture of the underlying society. 


In this light, the overall objective of this 
project is to see how immigration 
changes Canada’s socio-demographic 
composition, especially by considering 
how immigrants differ from the Cana- 
dian-born and how these differences 
change over time. The impact of immi- 
gration, in terms of the extent to which 
immigrants change the society, is a very 
large question, which has been the sub- 
ject of various previous studies. We 
have attempted here to integrate these 
studies and to extend the analysis to the 
1986 census. We have focused on three 
sets of structures: demographic (size, 
growth, age distribution, geographic 
distribution), economic (education, la- 
bour force participation, income) and 
cultural (language, visible minorities). 


The report concludes with policy reflec- 
tions regarding immigration and its ac- 
commodation in Canadian society. 


Demographic Impact of Immigration 


The demographic impact of immigra- 
tion clearly depends on the proportion 
of immigrants who stay in Canada. We 
have documented that there is a strong 
relationship between levels of immigra- 
tion and emigration, due in part to the 
subsequent departure of immigrants. 
Comparable tables were derived from 
immigration data and from the censuses 
(1971, 1981, 1986) by characteristics that 
are normally stable for a given person: 
place of birth, sex, date of birth and pe- 
riod of immigration. After estimating 
deaths and census under-enumeration, 
we have determined that approximate- 
ly 30 percent of the 1951-70 immigration 
cohorts and 20 percent of the 1971-80 co- 
horts had left by 1986. Departures are 
somewhat less likely for immigrants 
from Third World countries, thus we 
project that some 15 to 25 percent of im- 
migrants can be expected to leave within 
10 years. Therefore, of 100,000 immi- 
grants, some 75,000 to 85,000 would still 
be in Canada after about 10 years. In ef- 
fect, some 60 percent of emigration 
consists of the subsequent departure of 
immigrants themselves. Adding depar- 
tures among the Canadian-born, an im- 
migration figure of 100,000 should be 
linked to a net migration of some 55,000 
to 70,000 people. 


Natural increase has always been the 
prime factor in population growth. Ho- 
wever, net immigration has accounted 
for 20.9 percent of population growth 
since the turn of the century. In the pe- 
riod 1961-87, population growth has 
been declining due to both lower fertili- 
ty and lower immigration compared to 
the base population. Fertility has had 
the largest impact on declining popula- 
tion growth. Measured as annual arri- 
vals per mid-decade population, 
immigration has also declined from 0.72 
immigrants per 100 population in 1961- 
71 to 0.42 in 1981-87. With lower fertili- 
ty, the proportion of population growth 


that is due to net immigration has in- 
creased from 21.7 percent in 1961-71 to 
27.0 percent in 1981-87. 


Using Statistics Canada’s immigration 
assumptions of 150,000 (high) and 
100,000 (low) immigrants per year, and 
50,000 emigrants per year, the contribu- 
tion of net immigration to total popula- 
tion growth over the period 1981-2001 
ranges from 19.4 percent to 24.0 percent 
under the low immigration assump- 
tions and from 29.0 to 42.3 percent un- 
der the high immigration assumptions. 
Over the period 2001-2026, the contribu- 
tion of net international migration to to- 
tal population growth becomes 100 
percent or higher under the fertility as- 
sumption of 1.7 births per woman. Un- 
der the assumption of 2.2 births per 
woman, net immigration accounts for 
37.1 to 56.9 percent of total population 
growth. 


In effect, if fertility remains around 1.7 
births per woman, immigration will 
constitute the only source of population 
growth after 2015. Each additional 
50,000 in net annual immigration delays 
population decline by some eight years. 


Regarding the impact of immigration on 
the total size of the population, compa- 
red to a Zero net migration scenario, the 
population in 2026 will be 18 percent hi- 
gher under the high immigration as- 
sumption and 9 percent higher under 
the low immigration assumption. These 
are sizeable differences, amounting to 
5,000,000 and 2,500,000 people respecti- 
vely. 


Immigration has a lesser impact on the 
age structure, partly because immi- 
grants arrive with median ages around 
25 to 28 years, while the median age of 
the receiving population reached 31.6 
years in 1986. If arriving immigrants 
have an age distribution comparable to 
that of past experience, immigration of 
the levels projected by Statistics Canada 
will reduce the average age of the 2026 
population by oneor two years, and will 
reduce the proportion aged 65 and over 
by one or two percentage points. In 
comparison, higher fertility (2.2 births 
per woman) reduces the average age in 
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2026 by five to six years and the propor- 
tion aged 65 and over by two to four per- 
centage points. 


The foreign-born have comprised 15 to 
16 percent of the total population of Ca- 
nada over the period 1951-86. The long 
term impact of the immigration, fertility 
and mortality levels of the 1981-85 pe- 
riod would produce a population that is 
about 20 percent foreign-born. An im- 
migration level of 275,000 arrivals per 
year produces, in the long term, a popu- 
lation that is about 30 percent foreign- 
born with current fertility levels (Ryder 
1985:6). 


Immigration, and to a lesser extent the 
subsequent internal migration of the fo- 
reign-born, has an important impact on 
the geographic distribution of Canada’s 
population. This can be observed from 
the fact that less than 5 percent of the po- 
pulations of the Atlantic Provinces are 
foreign-born compared to 8 percent for 
Quebec, 22 percent for British Columbia 
and 23 percent for Ontario. The propor- 
tion foreign-born in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces ranges from 7 percent for 
Saskatchewan to 16 percent for Alberta. 
In effect, the immigration of the post- 
war period has largely been to the ad- 
vantage of the relative size of the 
populations of Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia, and to the disadvantage of the 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec. For in- 
stance, among the Canadian-born, On- 
tario is only 17 percent larger than 
Quebec, but adding in the foreign-born 
makes Ontario 39 percent larger. The 
foreign-born population of Ontario was 
four times as large as that of Quebec in 
1986. Given that immigrants are likely 
to settle mostly in metropolitan areas, 
and to follow the "pathways" estab- 
lished by earlier cohorts, immigration 
will probably continue to accentuate the 
inequalities in Canada’s regional popu- 
lation distribution. For the most part, 
immigration cannot be seen as a means 
of demographic redistribution to areas 
of lower population concentration. 


Immigration and Socio-Economic 
Characteristics of the Population 


While there is much diversity among 
immigrants, as there is in the Canadian- 
born population, immigration has ten- 
ded to increase the socio-economic 
profile of the Canadian population. 
This is especially visible with regard to 
education, where immigrants are on 
average selected for higher levels of edu- 
cation and skills. The relative advantage 
of immigrants compared to the Cana- 
dian-born was highest in the immediate 
post-war period, when Canadians were 
suffering from a poorly developed edu- 
cational system. For instance, in the 
1971 census, 23.1 percent of the 1961-69 
immigrant cohort aged 25-64 had some 
university education, compared to 10.5 
percent of the Canadian-born popula- 
tion. As of the 1986 census, 25.3 percent 
of the foreign-born had some university 
education compared to 20.4 percent of 
the Canadian-born, at ages 25-64. 


The educational advantages of immi- 
grants are stronger for men. Since wo- 
men are more likely to arrive as 
dependents, they are less "selected" on 
educational characteristics. In effect, 
women immigrants have higher pro- 
portions than the Canadian-born at both 
high (some university) and low (prima- 
ry school or less) levels of education. 


With the increased educational profile 
of the Canadian-born population and 
the greater importance of the family and 
refugee classes inimmigration, the more 
recent immigrants do not have such an 
advantage with regard to education. In 
the 1980-84 cohort, 31.7 percent of immi- 
grants at ages 25-64 have some univer- 
sity education compared to 20.4 percent 
of the Canadian-born. In addition, 17.0 
percent of the 1980-84 immigrants but 
14.8 percent of the Canadian-born had 
less than nine years of education, at ages 
25-64. 


In the comparisons of socio-economic 
status, an additional breakdown is pro- 
vided based on the place of birth of im- 
migrants. The category of traditional 
immigrant group is used for persons 
born in Europe and the United States, 


while the remainder are called the new 
immigrant group. As ofthe survivors in 
the 1986 census, the new immigrants 
amounted to 5.0 percent of the pre-1961 
arrivals, compared to 50.3 percent of the 
1970-74 immigrant cohort and 65.1 per- 
cent of the 1980-86 arrivals. 


For cohorts preceding 1975, the new im- 
migrant group has more education than 
the traditional immigrant group. In the 
1975-79 arrivals the new immigrant 
group tends to have higher proportions 
at both high and low levels of education, 
and for the 1980-86 arrivals the new im- 
migrants have less education. 


Labour force participation has mostly 
been measured in terms of the propor- 
tions working full-time for 40 or more 
weeks within given age groups. Immi- 
grant cohorts arriving before 1980 are 
more likely to be working full-time, es- 
pecially in the case of women, than their 
Canadian-born counterparts. The 1980- 
84 cohort is a major exception to the ge- 
neral pattern; this last immigrant cohort 
has lower proportions working full- 
time than the Canadian-born of equiva- 
lent ages. New immigrant men are less 
likely to be working full-time than the 
traditional immigrant group, especially 
for the 1975-84 arrivals, but for women 
the new immigrant group is more likely 
to be working full-time. 


In contrast to their advantages on edu- 
cation and labour force status, it was 
found that immigrant men arriving 
since 1970 and women arriving since 
1975 tend to have lower average total in- 
comes than the Canadian-born of equi- 
valent ages. On average employment 
income for persons working full-time, it 
is men arriving since 1975 and women 
arriving since 1970 who have lower ave- 
rage incomes. Earlier immigrants tend 
to have higher incomes than the Cana- 
dian-born of the same age and sex 
groups. As we have seen, the most re- 
cent cohort, that is 1980-84, is also less 
selective on education and labour force 
status. However, the 1970-79 cohort ap- 
pears not to be receiving the economic 
reward that might follow from their su- 
perior levels of education and labour 
force participation. 
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As a total group, immigrants have ave- 
rage levels of income that compare fa- 
vourably to the Canadian-born. Among 
men, immigrants had average total in- 
comes that were 7.7 percent above the 
Canadian-born average in 1970, 12.0 
percent above in 1980 and 11.8 percent 
above in 1985. For women, the average 
figures are basically identical in 1970, 
while immigrants are 6.7 percent above 
the Canadian-born in 1981 and 5.6 per- 
cent above in 1985. These results imply 
that immigrants increase the average to- 
tal income in Canada. 


Restricting the comparison to persons 
working full-time for 40 or more weeks 
in the year, average employment in- 
comes were 6.2 percent above the Cana- 
dian-born in 1970, 5.5 percent above in 
1980 and 1985. For women, immigrants 
were 0.8 percent below the Canadian- 
born in 1970, 1.1 below in 1980 and 1.4 
percent below in 1985. These figures are 
very stable, indicating a five percent ad- 
vantage for immigrant men and a one 
percent disadvantage for women. Ove- 
rall, these differences are small, especial- 
ly in comparison to the difference 
between men and women in employ- 
ment income for persons working full- 
time. For instance, among the 
Canadian-born, these differences 
amount to a 41 percent, 36 and 35 per- 
cent disadvantage for women in 1970, 
1980 and 1985 respectively. 


While these overall comparisons are va- 
luable, it is also useful to make compari- 
sons after standardizing for age and 
education. These were done using the 
total population of Canada, by age and 
education, as the standard population 
for each sex and each census year. On 
average total income, immigrant men 
are now 2.0 percent above the Canadian- 
born in 1970, 1.1 percent below in 1980 
and 2.6 percent below in 1985. For wo- 
men, the comparable figures are 2.2 per- 
cent above in 1970, 1.7 percent above in 
1980 and the average figures are identi- 
cal in 1985. Thus removing their advan- 
tages in terms of age and educational 
profile, immigrants havea slight income 
disadvantage compared to the Cana- 
dian-born. The more recently arrived 
immigrants are at a greater disadvan- 


tage. The 1975-79 cohort had stand- 
ardized average total incomes in 1985 
that were 16.9 percent below the Cana- 
dian-born for men and 12.6 percent be- 
low for women. The 1980-84 cohort was 
29.6 and 24.8 percent below for men and 
women respectively. 


The standardized comparisons on ave- 
rage employment income, for persons 
working full-time, show that immigrant 
men are0.1 percent above the Canadian- 
born in 1970, 3.3 percent below in 1980 
and 4.0 percent below in 1985. Women 
are 2.0 percent below in 1970, 4.6 percent 
below in 1980 and 4.4 percent below in 
1985. Once again, the most recent arri- 
vals have a greater disadvantage, 
amounting to 25.0 percent for men and 
25.8 percent for women in the 1980-84 
cohort. 


Extensive comparisons were done be- 
tween the traditional and new immi- 
grant groups. On average total income 
by age, the new immigrant group is ty- 
pically at an advantage for men who ar- 
rived before 1970, and for women who 
arrived before 1975. On average em- 
ployment income, it is in the male co- 
horts before 1975 and the female cohorts 
before 1970 that the new immigrant 
group is most likely to be at an advan- 
tage. However, adjusting for age and 
education, the new immigrant group ar- 
riving since 1946 is uniformly at a disad- 
vantage for men on both income 
measures. For women, the new immi- 
grant group is at an advantage among 
the 1946-74 arrivals on average stand- 
ardized total income, and among the 
1946-69 arrivals on standardized em- 
ployment income. In subsequent co- 
horts of women the new immigrant 
group is at a disadvantage compared to 
the traditional immigrant group. The 
differences tend to increase for the more 
recent cohorts. In the 1975-79 cohort, 
the new immigrant group shows anave- 
rage standardized total income that is 
23.4 percent below the traditional immi- 
grant group for men and 4.9 percent be- 
low for women; the equivalent figures 
foremployment income are 21.2 formen 
and 10.7 percent for women. 


The measure of low income status large- 
ly confirms these results on average in- 
come: there is a greater proportion of 
low income status for immigrants than 
for the Canadian-born, both for unatta- 
ched individuals and for economic fami- 
lies in the 1986 census. Also, the 
incidence of low income increases with 
recency of arrival, and the new immi- 
grant group arriving since 1970 tends to 
be at a greater disadvantage. 


The immigration monograph on the 
1971 census had documented interes- 
ting progress among the immediate 
post-war immigrants (Richmond and 
Kalbach 1980:109-118). In particular, 
the 1946-60 immigrant cohort tended to 
be below the Canadian-born average to- 
tal incomes by ages and sex in 1961. Ho- 
wever, the immigrants made greater 
progress over the decade and the 1971 
census showed that these 1946-60 arri- 
vals had mostly surpassed the average 
incomes of their Canadian-born coun- 
terparts of the same age and sex groups. 
Comparing the censuses of 1971, 1981 
and 1986, the present study finds few in- 
stances of this type of progress: among 
men who arrived in 1961-69, average to- 
tal incomes are below the Canadian- 
born in 1971 but above in 1981 and 1986; 
women who arrived in 1970-74 are be- 
low the Canadian-born in 1981 but 
above in 1986. Otherwise, given immi- 
grant cohorts tend to be either above or 
below the Canadian-born at each cen- 
sus. Typically, those who arrived before 
1970 or 1975 are above the Canadian- 
born while subsequent cohorts are be- 
low the Canadian-born. The regression 
analyses that were done on the 1971 and 
1981 censuses also confirm that recency 
of arrival has a more negative impact on 
incomes in 1980 than in 1970. 


There are several possible reasons why 
the rate of economic adaptation (measu- 
red in terms of average differences with 
the Canadian-born) has become slower: 
the quality of immigrants may have de- 
clined (e.g., less knowledge of the offi- 
cial languages at arrival), the quality of 
the Canadian-born population may 
have increased (e.g., more development 
of education and training), economic 
structures may involve greater difficul- 
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ty in accommodating immigrants (e.g., 
greater importance of seniority in wage 
structures, greater weight of the service 
sector where familiarity with the socie- 
ty may be more important), and more 
discrimination (towards immigrants 
who are more different from the recei- 
ving population, making it harder for 
employers to accurately assess their 
qualifications). In other words, the eco- 
nomic adaptation of immigrants is de- 
pendent on their characteristics 
(selectivity, age, education, language, 
etc.) and the nature of the receiving so- 
ciety (levels of skills, needs for labour, 
extent of closure toward outsiders). The 
experience of a given cohort of immi- 
grants will be largely a function of their 
quality and the economic situation at the 
time of their arrival. We have seen that 
the more recent cohorts are less selec- 
tive, even in terms of education and la- 
bour force status. This in turn would be 
a function of the reduced relative size of 
the "independent class", and the greater 
importance of family and refugee 
classes in the more recent arrivals. Ob- 
viously, we should not expect that per- 
sons selected on the basis of family 
reunification and humanitarian 
concerns would necessarily achieve le- 
vels of economic performance compara- 
ble to that of the receiving society. 


It should not be surprising to find that 
recently arrived immigrants suffer a di- 
sadvantage. Richmond (1988:62) 
concludes that "after age on arrival and 
education, length of residence ... is the 
single most important determinant of 
the degree and pattern of socio-cultural 
adaptation”. We can expect the diffe- 
rences to become smaller over time, for 
instance the 1970-74 cohort has stand- 
ardized average total incomes in 1985 
that are only 10 percent below the Cana- 
dian-born for men and 2 percent below 
for women. Average incomes also do 
not measure the relative success of im- 
migrants compared to what they would 
have been in their country of origin. Im- 
migrants as a whole continue to makea 
positive contribution to average total in- 
comes in Canada. Nonetheless, these 
results imply that the receiving society 
needs to pay continual attention to the 
opportunity profile of its newest arrivals 


from abroad. Only if this profile is inter- 
preted positively will immigration itself 
be seen positively both by immigrants 
and the receiving society. 


Immigration and socio-cultural 
characteristics of the population 


The socio-cultural impact of immigra- 
tion has been analyzed in terms of the 
composition by language and ethnic 
groups. The focus has been on the offi- 
cial languages and visible minorities 
respectively. 


Immigration has clearly benefited the 
English more than the French language 
in Canada. That is especially true out- 
side of Quebec where there is less French 
among immigrants than in the Cana- 
dian-born population. The trends out- 
side of Quebec are stable over time: the 
overwhelming majority of immigrants 
and their descendants come to associate 
with the English language as their main 
language, among the official languages. 
The proportion French outside of Que- 
bec is also declining as a function of lan- 
guage transfers toward English. The 
proportion speaking French at home (or 
both English and French at home) has 
declined to 4.2 percent in the 1986 cen- 
sus, and can be expected to decline fur- 
ther. We have also used the concept of 
"predominant language”, where people 
were first assigned to the English or 
French languages if they speak these 
languages at home, then persons spea- 
king "other" languages at home were as- 
signed to the English or French 
language if they speak "only" that lan- 
guage among the official languages. 
Using these definitions, the population 
outside of Quebec was 94.3 percent En- 
glish, 3.1 percent French and 2.5 percent 
other in the 1986 census. The trends of 
the 1981-85 period would imply that the 
proportion English in the population 
outside of Quebec would increase to 97 
percent in the long term. 


The decline of the official language mi- 
nority is also occurring in Quebec, but to 
a lesser extent. Until 1970, immigration 
to Quebec contributed more to the En- 
glish than to the French language. Since 
1970, immigrants are more likely to as- 


sociate with the French language, espe- 
cially the younger immigrants. Howe- 
ver, persons of third languages are more 
likely to immigrate to Quebec and they 
are more likely to retain these languages 
in Quebec. In addition, language trans- 
fers between English and French conti- 
nue to favour English. On the other 
hand, internal migration favours the 
French concentration in Quebec. Projec- 
ting the 1981-85 trends, in immigration 
by language, in internal migration by 
language and in language transfers, 
would imply that the long term stationa- 
ry population of Quebec would be over 
90 percent French as its predominant 
language. This implies a continued in- 
crease in the proportion French, which 
stood at 82.7 percent in the 1986 census 
(i.e., speaking French at home, or spea- 
king an "other" language at home and 
knowing only French among the official 
languages). The proportions English 
and other were 12.1 and 5.2 percent res- 
pectively in 1986 and can be expected to 
decline. 


Intotal, immigration plays an important 
role in Canada’s changing distribution 
by official languages. While this distri- 
bution changes very slowly over time, 
immigration is the main element produ- 
cing anincrease in the relative size of the 
English language in Canada (Lachapelle 
1988). 


Immigration also plays the key role in 
terms of increasing the visible minority 
component of the Canadian population. 
Defining visible minorities as people 
who are neither Native Peoples nor of 
European ethnic origin, some 4.7 per- 
cent of the 1981 census population can 
be so classified. In this component, 15 
percent were Canadian-born and 85 per- 
cent were born abroad. As another indi- 
cator, the population born in Asia, Latin 
America and Africa increased from 
336,000 in 1971 to 1,152,000 in 1986, a to- 
tal increase of 340 percent. In compari- 
son, the population born in Europe 
declined by 7 percent in this period. 
Nonetheless, the population born in 
Asia, Latin America and Africa repre- 
sents only 30 percent of the total foreign- 
born in 1986, or 4.6 percent of the total 
population. 
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Using the 1981-85 immigration trends, 
we find that the visible minority compo- 
nent of the Canadian population would 
increase from 4.7 percent in 1981 to a 
long term stationary figure of about 10 
percent of the total Canadian popula- 
tion. This is probably a maximum fi- 
gure since, especially over time, persons 
of various visible minorities become 
considerably less visible. With inter- 
marriage being strong among Canada’s 
various ethnic groups, 28 percent of the 
1986 population’s having morethan one 
ethnicity, it can be argued that Canada 
is becoming a multi-ethnic society 
where "pluralism" rather than "visible 
minorities" is the more appropriate 
term. 


Policy Discussion 


Clearly, immigrant adaptation is a two- 
way process involving immigrants 
themselves as well as the receiving so- 
ciety. The main recommendations sug- 
gested by the authors are as follows: 


1) Immigration should be thought of as 
a "demographic policy" and thus a lon- 
ger term perspective should be used in 
setting immigration levels. 


2) Alternative scenarios may be sugges- 
ted with respect to immigration levels, 
but figures of 150,000 or 250,000 arrivals 
per year would provide useful bases for 
further discussion. 


3) The “independent class" of immi- 
grants needs to be strengthened if immi- 
grants are to have a socio-economic 
profile comparable to that of the Cana- 
dian-born. 


4) Knowledge of the official languages 
should be given greater priority in im- 
migrant selection, and educational op- 
portunities for learning the official 
languages should be increased for per- 
sons who are deficient in both languages 
at arrival. 


5) Various actions are needed to in- 
crease the opportunity profile of recent 
immigrants (especially in the case of 
persons who lack basic educational 
skills, who lack literacy in the national 


languages and whose credentials are 
poorly recognized), but strong versions 
of "affirmative action" type approaches 
might best be avoided. 


6) Canadian society and its various ins- 
titutions need to adapt to a greater va- 
riety in the population, encouraging a 
greater appreciation of other cultures 
and a greater sensitivity to problems of 
discrimination. 


7) Immigrant selection should be based 
onan understanding that the persons se- 
lected recognize the need to adapt to Ca- 
nadian society, including its various 
institutions and its official languages. 


8) An institutional framework needs to 
be created to facilitate population policy 
discussions in Canada. Such a frame- 
work could take the form of a public po- 
licy institution, a Committee of 
Parliament, or a periodic demographic 
report to Parliament. 


To conclude with Richmond (1988:106): 
"Completely unrestricted immigration 
would undoubtedly disrupt the econo- 
mic and social systems of advanced 
countries, but moderate levels of immi- 
gration are well within the absorptive 
capacity of these countries". Immigra- 
tion will always bring in something 
new, since part of the outside world is 
brought inside. This brings in more dif- 
ference, along with possible resentment 
on the part of those who were there first, 
but it also brings the prospect of a crea- 
tive interplay between the receiving so- 
ciety and the world beyond. Canada is 
one of the very few countries that has an 
array of policies and programs for the 
reception and integration of permanent 
immigrants. We need to ensure that this 
experiment remains successful. 
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Ethnic-Religious Identity, 
Acculturation, and Social and 
Economic Achievement of Canada’s 
Post-War Minority Populations 


Warren E. Kalbach, Madeline A. 
Richard, Population Research 
Laboratory, Department of Sociology, 
Erindale College, University of 
Toronto 


Much of the research in Canada concer- 
ned with determining the significance of 
ethnic and cultural differences for socio- 
economic achievement and status mobi- 
lity has relied heavily on the national 
censuses for data. Failure to attribute 
more causal significance to the ethnic 
factor may, in part, stem from the conti- 
nuing ambiguity and confusion sur- 
rounding the basic concept of 
"ethnicity", as well as from the difficulty 
of employing this concept in research in 
a manner consistent with its theoretical 
conceptualization as a multidimensio- 
nal phenomenon. 


The availability of a Public Use Sample, 
for the first time in the 1971 Census, has 
made it relatively easy to incorporate 
multidimensional models into research 
onethnic groups. Inthis analysis, a two- 
dimensional "ethnic origin religion" mo- 
del of ethnic groups provides the basis 
for examining the relative viability of al- 
ternative mobility paths for accultura- 
tion and socio-economic status 
achievement for postwar minority po- 
pulations. The mobility paths defined 
in this analysis for individuals of any 
ethnic origin are those provided by: (1) 
the ethnic churches; (2) the mainline Ca- 
nadian churches; and (3) no preference 
for any religion or church. 
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Comparative analyses of the religious 
composition of the population by gene- 
ration, for non-British European and 
nonEuropean origins, relative to the cul- 
turally dominant British population, 
provides evidence of continuing accul- 
turation across generations for those of 
German and Ukrainian origins in parti- 
cular, and for non-British Europeans in 
general. Data from the 1971 Public Use 
Sample for those of Ukrainian origin 
show cross-generational increases inthe 
proportions identifying with the main- 
line Canadian churches and those with 
no church preference (from 9.5 percent 
in the first generation to 31.3 percent in 
the third generation) and relative losses 
for the ethnic churches, i.e., the Ukrai- 
nian Catholic and Orthodox Churches 
(from 77.2 percent to 38.8 percent). Ge- 
nerational shifts in religious composi- 
tion, to the disadvantage of ethnic 
churches, are suggestive of continuing 
acculturation. That the religious distri- 
butions of Ukrainians and Germans in 
the 1971 Public Use Sample show evi- 
dence of convergence with that of the 
culturally dominant British origin po- 
pulation suggests the occurrence of 
some degree of assimilation as well as 
socio-economic status mobility. Howe- 
ver, the major concern of this research 
lies, not so much with the differential 
rates of denominational growth within 
ethnic origins, as with determining the 
relative efficacy of the several ethnoreli- 
gious mobility paths with respect to so- 
cial and economic status attainment for 
some of Canada’s post-war minority po- 
pulations. 


Using mother tongue retention as an in- 
dex of acculturation and behavioural as- 
similation, the analysis of 1971 Census 
data shows that all three mobility paths 
are characterized by loss of ethnic-rela- 
ted behaviour and gains in educational 
attainment levels and socio-economic 
status. The advantages of non-ethnic 
church affiliation, especially with the 
mainline Canadian churches, i.e., Angli- 
can or United, for social status mobility 
appear to be significant, but only for the 
first generation of foreign born. The 
analysis of data for the German and 
Ukrainian origin populations who re- 
ported no religious preferences suggests 


that being unencumbered by commit- 
ments to a specific religion is perhaps 
even more advantageous with regard to 
socio-economic achievement ina secula- 
rizing society than affiliation with either 
an ethnic church or one of the mainline 
Protestant Canadian churches. Further- 
more, those reporting no religion appear 
to be the only ones who retain their re- 
latively favourable socio-economic sta- 
tus position into the second generation 
and beyond. Replication of the analysis 
with data from the 1981 Census produ- 
ced similar findings; while the interde- 
nominational and intergenerational 
differences, i.e., foreign vs native born 
only, within the German and Ukrainian 
populations were somewhat smaller 
than in 1971, they appear consistent 
with the basic hypothesis that prefe- 
rences for one of the mainline Canadian 
churches, or for no church, tend to beas- 
sociated with higher levels of socio-eco- 
nomic status, particularly in the case of 
the foreign born. 


The same general conclusions are 
drawn from the 1981 data for the combi- 
ned non-British origin minority groups. 
Evidence of acculturation, reflected in 
changing language patterns, is perva- 
sive regardless of generation status or 
religious affiliation. Again, those on the 
mainline Canadian church path or those 
with no church are more likely to exhi- 
bit higher levels of educational attain- 
ment and socio-economic status. 
Differences between ethnoreligious 
subgroups within ethnic-origin catego- 
ries tend to be most significant for the fo- 
reign born, with only those reporting no 
religion tending to maintain their rela- 
tive advantage into second and sub- 
sequent generations of the native born. 


Desegregating the non-British popula- 
tion into its major component groups, 
i.e., non-British Europeans and non-Eu- 
ropeans, reveals that the general pat- 
terns of ethnoreligious differentials in 
acculturation and socio-economic status 
achievement tend to persist for the smal- 
ler non-European population as well. 
Results of the analysis also show that, of 
the three mobility paths considered, the 
ethnic church shows the least accultura- 
tion with respect to language behaviour 


while the mainline Canadian churches 
show the most. With respect to educa- 
tional attainment, all of the foreign-born 
ethnoreligous groups of non-European 
origins exceeded levels reported by the 
combined native-born generations, with 
the Eastern non-Christians in the ethnic- 
church path being exceeded only by the 
Presbyterians in the mainline Canadian 
church group. For the native born, those 
with no religion significantly exceeded 
the other groups. With respect to in- 
dexes of socio-economic achievement, 
e.g., proportions with total family in- 
comes of $50,000 or more, mainline Ca- 
nadian churches, as well as the more 
secular "no church" group, maintained 
their advantageous position, but only in 
the first generation of foreign born. 
Contrary to the past, higher educational 
and occupational statuses do not neces- 
sarily result in higher economic re- 
wards. Variations from the classical 
assimilation model of intergenerational 
patterns of educational attainment and 
socio-economic status achievement ap- 
pear to be a consequence of the more hi- 
ghly selective immigration policies of 
recent decades. It would seem that, 
since the introduction of the Immigra- 
tion Regulations of 1967, the emphasis 
on high educational attainment and pro- 
fessional and other higher status occu- 
pations has been more stringently 
applied to the selection of non-Euro- 
pean-origin immigrants, than to those 
with the more traditional European ori- 
gins, as in the case of the more recent 
Portuguese immigrants. 


The experiences of European-origin po- 
pulations have some validity for under- 
standing the ethnoreligious and 
generational differences in patterns of 
acculturation and socio-economicachie- 
vement observed for the four specific 
non-European-origin groups selected 
for closer examination. Special cross- ta- 
bulations of eight characteristics (2 lan- 
guage, 1 education, 2 occupation and 3 
income) by religionand generation from 
the 1981 Census provided the data for 
analysis. The results of the analysis are 
generally consistent with the results for 
the combined non-European origin po- 
pulations. Blacks/Caribbeans, Mid- 
Eastern Arab/Asians, Indo-Pakistanis 
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and Chinese origins with ethnic-church 
preferences tend to be less acculturated 
and exhibit lower levels of socio-econo- 
mic achievement than their counter- 
parts who express preferences for 
mainline Canadian churches, or have no 
church preference at all. Similar data for 
the Chinese show them to be atypical in 
One important respect relative to the 
other three non-European origin 
groups. They have significantly higher 
proportions claiming no religious prefe- 
rence. The characteristics of the indivi- 
duals of Chinese origin with no religion, 
unlike their non-European counter- 
parts, appear to be more like those of the 
ethnically connected Eastern non-Chris- 
tians than of the more acculturated 
mainline Canadian Protestants. Of the 
other more viable pathways to accultu- 
ration and economic achievement, only 
the mainline Canadian church path ap- 
pears to offer the potential for more ra- 
pid acculturation and socio-economic 
status mobility for those of Chinese ori- 
gin. The reason for this is not entirely 
clear, but it suggests the possibility of 
important cultural differences in the in- 
terpretation and response to census 
questions on religion, especially with 
respect to the meaning of the "no reli- 
gion" response. 


An analysis of the more recently estab- 
lished Portuguese population counters 
the argument that acculturation and so- 
cio-economic status achievement pat- 
terns, based on the older established 
populations of European origins, may 
lack validity for more recent immigrant 
cohorts of European and non-European 
origins. Even though the Portuguese 
are the most culturally homogeneous 
population of those included in the ana- 
lysis, i.e., 96 per cent Roman Catholic, 
those with mainline Canadian (Prote- 
stant) churches or no church preferences 
consistently show higher levels of accul- 
turation and socio-economic status 
achievement. As a whole, the Portu- 
guese havea very low demographic po- 
tential for socio-economic achievement, 
but the most ethnic of their ethnoreli- 
gious subgroups are clearly the most di- 
sadvantaged. Evidence of relatively 
rapid language acculturation, both wi- 
thin and between generations, may re- 


flect a long-term advantage which they 
may enjoy as a result of sharing a more 
commoncultural heritage with the older 
established European-origin popula- 
tions. However, at the time of the 1981 
census, they were less acculturated in 
terms of language behaviour and gene- 
rally had lower levels of socio-economic 
status achievement than any of the four 
specific non-European-origin popula- 
tions selected for analysis in this re- 
search. The relatively greater success of 
the non-European-origin groups may 
primarily reflect the more stringent 
screening they may have received with 
respect to evidence of actual language 
skills, educational qualifications and so- 
cio-economic status achievement before 
their arrival in Canada. 


Most of the Germans, Ukrainians and 
many of the other European groups 
came to Canada as immigrants when ge- 
neral cultural similarities to the host so- 
ciety and potential for acculturation 
were the only criteria for admission. 
Since the more recent Portuguese immi- 
grants, i.e., following 1961, have had re- 
latively low educational levels and 
occupational statuses, they would ap- 
pear to have been admitted primarily on 
the basis of the potential for accultura- 
tion implicit in their shared European 
cultural heritage rather than on the ba- 
sis of specific language, education and 
occupational qualifications. 


Itis clear that selective admission, onthe 
basis of attributes known to enhance 
chances of successful acculturation and 
economic achievement, has been at least 
partially effective for some of Canada’s 
more recent visible minorities. It has 
been shown that there are obvious diffe- 
rences and inconsistencies between, as 
well as within, non-European ethnic ori- 
gin groups in terms of religion that are 
associated with differences in potential 
for acculturation that effect social and 
status mobility. Several with significant 
numbers of eastern non-Christians have 
been shown to be relatively high or 
above average with respect to levels of 
educational attainment, but lower than 
expected in terms of economic rewards. 
The inconsistencies are, in fact, just ano- 
ther bit of evidence supporting the main 


hypothesis of this research. Of the three 
mobility paths, two, i.e., the main Cana- 
dian churches and no church, are the 
most likely to show evidence of the most 
acculturation and socio-economic status 
achievement. The slowest route is the 
ethnic church. The existence of ethnore- 
ligious differentials within ethnic 
groups, and their implications fora mul- 
ticultural society, should be given se- 
rious consideration by those concerned 
with formulating immigration policy 
and programmes designed to preserve 
cultural heritages consistent with natio- 
nal objectives. The existence of ethnore- 
ligious differentials within ethnic 
groups, and their implications for a mul- 
ticultural society, should be given se- 
rious consideration by those concerned 
with formulating immigration policy 
and regulations consistent with national 
objectives. 


Support Networks Surrounding 
Future Older People: What Support 
May We Expect from Families? 


Nicole Marcil-Gratton, Jacques 
Légaré, Groupe de recherche sur la 
démographie québécoise, Département 
de démographie, Université de 
Montréal 


The Question 


The acceleration of population aging, in 
Canada as in other developed countries, 
will without any doubt create tremen- 
dous pressure in terms of sheer numbers 
on the numerous services that societies 
must provide for their elderly. The fear 
does exist that such pressure may ex- 
tend to the family network, in particular 
to the children of the future old. Chil- 
dren havetraditionally been expected to 
look after their aging parents, in terms 
of caring for their affective needs but al- 
so in providing for the help they require 
in their daily lives. The question is, have 
today’s adults, by dramatically redu- 
cing their fertility, jeopardized the very 
source of support they will need in their 
old age? Should we expect that this re- 
lative lack of children will lead to a gro- 
wing proportion of older people living 
alone and isolated, without the daily 
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support that can be more easily sought 
from a larger family, and draining al- 
ways overburdened public services as 
their only alternative; or will we witness 
instead the transfer of the provision of 
such support from the children to a net- 
work of collaterals, whether they are si- 
blings, other kin or friends? 


Our hypothesis is that such a transfer 
will occur, and that the future old will 
live in old age as they lived when they 
were younger: their younger adult life 
was less centred on family life than that 
of their parents; in their old age, they 
will most probably compensate for the 
lack of intergenerational links by a grea- 
ter use of their collaterals as a source of 
support. Suggestions of such a transfer 
may already be found by examining 
how today’s elderly who have a demo- 
graphic profile similar to that of a great 
many of the future elderly cope with the 
prospect of isolation. Using observa- 
tions made of such present-day Cana- 
dian elderly, we tested the hypothesis 
that isolation in old age is not necessari- 
ly linked to previous fertility behaviour. 


The Data Base 


The data used come from Statistics Ca- 
nada’s General Social Survey of 1985 
(GSS 1985), which was centred on the 
health status and practices of the Cana- 
dian population aged 15 and over. A 
special questionnaire was added to the 
GSS 1985 and administered only to 
those respondents aged 55 and over; it 
focused on different aspects of the so- 
cial-support network available to and 
used by them. Of the 11,200 persons 
aged 15 and over who were interviewed 
in the GSS 1985, some 4,300 were over 
the age of 55, including 3,130 aged 65 
and over. Although we included in our 
tables all of the population who answe- 
red the special questionnaire, our re- 
search was centred on the respondents 
aged 65 and over. These people were in- 
terviewed in person at home, whereas 
telephone interviews were used for the 
rest of the sample. The response rate for 
people aged 65 and over was 86.5%. 


The answers to certain questions must 
be interpreted cautiously since the re- 
spondents giving them represent the el- 
derly living in private households. We 
estimated that approximately 8% of the 
population over 65 years of age lives in 
institutions and thus was excluded from 
the GSS 1985. But that restraint did not 
greatly hinder our purpose. The pro- 
pensity to live in institutions (hospitals, 
homes, chronic-care institutions) affects 
mainly the very old, the incapacitated 
and the very sick: our goal was to focus 
on the more autonomous elderly who, 
given relatively good health and ade- 
quate support, may remain out of insti- 
tutions. 


Our Approach 


We tested the hypothesis that there is a 
transfer of support from offspring to col- 
laterals, and that isolation in old age is 
not inevitably linked to previous fertili- 
ty behaviour. Whether they have many, 
few or no children at all, the elderly 
should not necessarily be more isolated 
or have fewer activities or receive less 
help in doing different tasks; however, 
the source of support should vary accor- 
ding to their demographic profile: age, 
presence of a spouse, number of chil- 
dren. 


We chose to concentrate on persons 
aged 65 and over as a single group in 
presenting our results. Let us keep in 
mind that dividing the elderly into smal- 
ler age groups brings to light a greater 
dependency of the very old and a grea- 
ter tendency to isolation. But the in- 
fluence of the level of fertility or the 
presence of a spouse responds to the 
same principles whether we are obser- 
ving the younger old or the very old. 


The presence of a spouse (within a legal 
marriage or not) is, of course, funda- 
mental as a source of support in old age. 
In our presentation, we concentrated 
primarily on the sources of support used 
by the spouseless, but it is interesting to 
note that traces ofthe sametransfer from 
offspring support to collaterals accor- 
ding tothe number of children they have 
can be found among the old living wi- 
thin a couple. 


Fertility was measured here in terms of 
surviving children rather than of chil- 
dren ever born. We consider that per- 
sons with three children or more are 
representative of today’s elderly, while 
those with one or two offsprings charac- 
terize the future old. We placed those 
without any children ina special catego- 
ry, using them for illustrative purposes 
as being theoretically the most likely to 
be isolated; we do not believe that their 
childlessness will be typical of the elder- 
ly of tomorrow, or even of the day after 
tomorrow. 


Finally, we wish to draw attention to the 
fact that the indicators of support mea- 
sured here are by no means qualitative 
and do not take into account the under- 
lying nature of relations between the 
people involved. We have remained 
strictly at a quantitative level, trying to 
give a rough estimate of the relative 
weight of support by offspring versus 
collaterals. 


The Results 


The GSS 1985 provided several indica- 
tors of the support that the elderly nee- 
ded and received. It also investigated 
the different sources of support that 
were available to them, and whether 
they were actually used. The data col- 
lected thus permit us to evaluate the res- 
pective roles of children as providers of 
support versus a more lateral network 
of siblings, other kin and friends, or ser- 
vices, public or private. 


We selected the following indicators of 
the actual use of these different sources 
of support, and we then confronted 
them with the demographic profile of 
the elderly in terms of age, presence of a 
spouse, and number of children. 


Living Arrangements 


The spouseless amount to 44% of all per- 
sons aged 65 or over living in private 
households. The analysis of their living 
arrangements gives us a first indication 
of the frequency of isolation and the res- 
pective roles of children and collaterals 
in fighting it: 
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1. The first major result: a great many of 
these elderly people do live alone whe- 
ther they have many, few or no children 
at all (64%, 71%, 62%). 


2. The proportion living alone does not 
vary significantly according to the pre- 
sence or absence of children, nor accor- 
ding to whether there are many or few 
children for those who have children. 


3. For the time being, 75% of the spou- 
seless living alone are widowers. We 
could expect a change in that area: to- 
morrow’s old will have known greater 
marital mobility and they should be less 
reluctant to engage in successive unions 
or to find another type of partnership so 
as not to remain alone after becoming 
widowed or divorced. 


4. For those elderly without a spouse 
who do not live alone, there is clearly a 
trade off between collaterals and chil- 
dren in the organization of households 
depending on the number of children. 
When the elderly can count on many 
children (three or more), the probability 
of living with at least one of them is grea- 
ter than that of living with a collateral, 
and it is also greater than when only one 
or two children are available. On the 
other hand, childless persons who must 
rely on siblings, kin or friends in order 
not to live alone do succeed in not living 
alone as often as people with children. 
Isolation in terms of living arrange- 
ments within private households is ob- 
viously linked to other factors than 
availability of offspring. 


Daily Contacts With Offspring or 
Collaterals 


The same trends can be observed when 
we take into consideration the propor- 
tions of the elderly who do or do not 
have daily contacts with people around 
them. The following interpretations 
were based on the analysis of detailed 
mentions of contact with different 
sources of support (children, siblings, 
other kin and friends) by the spouseless 
elderly. 


1. There is no significant difference be- 
tween the childless elderly and those 
with children in proportion of obvious- 
ly more isolated persons, those without 
any daily contact with any one (34% and 
29% respectively). Nor is the difference 
significant between persons with three 
or more children and those with one or 
two (25.5% and 32.8%). 


2. Here again, there is an obvious trade 
off between each of our three categories, 
showing a greater role of children in 
providing support when there are many 
of them, and a shift to collateral re- 
sources when children are few or non- 
existent. 


We do not pretend here to have measu- 
red in any way the exact nature and in- 
tensity of these contacts. We have 
intentionally combined all types of 
contact (living with, visiting, telepho- 
ning, writing) probed by the survey in 
order to underline the incidence of day- 
to-day isolation and to weigh the use of 
the different resources available to fight 
it. It appears to us that the sheer num- 
ber of descendants is not very much ofa 
determining factor in the success or fai- 
lure of this effort. 


Participation in Social Activities 


The extent of participation in different 
social activities was found to be even 
less associated with the number of chil- 
dren the elderly had. Children, be they 
many or few, are not the main source of 
company for their parents in any social 
activity (going to a restaurant, a movie 
or a sports event, travelling, playing 
cards or bingo, etc.). Going out is clear- 
ly something the elderly do more often 
with a spouse, another kin or a friend. 


Mentions of Aid Received 


The survey probed rather in detail the 
different types of help that the elderly 
are apt to look for, such as help with 
yardwork, housework, meal prepara- 
tion, grocery shopping, management of 
money and personal care. It also inves- 
tigated where aid received came from, 
permitting us to distinguish the tapping 


of public or private services from the use 
of the informal network of family and 
friends. The spouse, when present, re- 
mains the most frequently mentioned 
source of help in doing the day-to-day 
chores of the household, of course. 
Among the spouseless, those who relied 
exclusively on services, public or pri- 
vate, were relatively few; however, the 
childless were significantly more likely 
to do so (22.7%) than the elderly with 
children (11.4%). But the number of 
children was irrelevant; having few did 
not mean having a greater tendency to 
rely more on formal sources of support 
such as services. In fact, combining dif- 
ferent sources of help was a frequent 
strategy, and the gradual shift from 
mentions of aid received from children 
to that of aid received from collaterals 
could again be observed. 


The Very Isolated 


Finally, we focused on two indicators of 
the phenomenon of extreme isolation 
among the spouseless elderly to deter- 
mine whether the size of the immediate- 
ly available family circle has anything to 
do with it: first, the proportion of the 
spouseless elderly who live alone and 
have not participated in any social acti- 
vity at all within the last month; and, se- 
cond, the proportion of the spouseless 
elderly who live alone and have no dai- 
ly or weekly contact with any person or 
source of support, be they children, si- 
blings, other kin or friends. 


Here we have extended the notion of fa- 
mily size by adding the number of sur- 
viving sisters and brothers to the 
number of offspring. Wethus classify as 
being typical of today’s old those spou- 
seless elderly whose family circle in- 
cludes three or more children and two 
or more siblings; as being typical of to- 
morrow’s old (in the year 2010) those 
spouseless elderly who have one or two 
children and two or more siblings; and, 
fora farther look into the future, as being 
typical of the elderly of 2030 those spou- 
seless elderly who have one or two chil- 
dren and no siblings or one sibling. The 
proportions of very isolated people, 
using our two indicators, do not vary si- 
gnificantly according to these three fa- 
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mily profiles: between 12% and 16% do 
not participate in any social activity, and 
between 2% to 6% remain without any 
regular weekly contact with any one. In 
fact, it is only the total absence of chil- 
dren, whether or not there are any bro- 
thers or sisters present, that yields a 
significantly higher frequency of isola- 
tion among the spouseless: around 22% 
do not participate in any social activity 
and some 10% are without any weekly 
contact with any one. 


Our two indicators, when calculated for 
the elderly population as a whole (inclu- 
ding persons with spouses), show that 
they refer to arather limited, if deprived, 
proportion of the elderly (6.9% socially 
inactive and 2.1% without weekly 
contacts for all those aged 65 and over). 
The isolation indicated concerns the 
childless significantly more often and, 
as far as social activities go, the very old. 
For our purpose, however, it is reassu- 
ring to note that a substantial increase in 
the number of the childless and spouse- 
less elderly in Canada remains in the do- 
main of the long term and the unlikely. 


Conclusion 


Weare ready to grant that our indicators 
may be judged as crude, incomplete and 
totally inadequate to measure the com- 
plexity of the support networks availa- 
ble to the elderly, the response those 
networks offer to the real needs of the el- 
derly, and the emotional value and 
changing character of family links com- 
pared to other sources of support. That 
was not our purpose nor within our field 
of competence. Our goal was to identi- 
fy trends that shed light on whether the 
changing demographic behaviour of 
young Canadian adults today will com- 
promise their position in old age. To 
have had few children and to havea ve- 
ry reduced immediate family around 
one will no doubt be frequent among to- 
morrow’s elderly. We believe that our 
analysis shows that growing isolation 
for the future elderly should not be rep- 
resented as an inevitable consequence 
and necessary evil of today’s "irrespon- 
sible" fertility behaviour; our indicators 
show that children are not by any means 
the sole source of support for the elder- 


ly. Children doubtless play an essential 
role for their parents, even more so if 
thereare many to share the job. But even 
now, the spouseless elderly with few 
descendants seem to find elsewhere the 
support they need, without experien- 
cing greater isolation and without put- 
ting a greater burden on formal services. 
We are prepared to wager that tomor- 
row’s elderly will follow the same path 
and that, given good health and achance 
to contribute to society, they will not 
have cause to regret not having brought 
into the world a larger family to provide 
for their care. 


The Matrimonial and Parental 
History of the Generations That Will 
Have Reached the Threshold of Old 
Age by the Year 2000 


Yves Péron, Jacques Légaré, Groupe de 
recherche sur la démographie 
québécoise, Département de 
démographie, Université de Montréal 


Objectives and Methodology 


It is a known fact that the process of de- 
mographic aging is well under, way in 
Canada: in other words, the progressive 
transformation of the age structure of 
our population in favour of the elderly. 
Between the census of 1981 and that of 
1986, the number of persons aged 65 and 
over increased from 2,400,000 to 
2,700,000, an increase of 14%, compared 
with an overall population increase of 
only 4%. This means that the percentage 
of elderly in the overall population rose 
from 9.7% to 10.7% in five years. Accor- 
ding to the demographic projections 
made by Statistics Canada (George and 
Perreault, 1985), the number of elderly 
persons will increase rapidly between 
now and the end of the century and will 
reach 3,900,000 by the year 2001, at 
which time, barring anew baby boom or 
a sharp rise in immigration in the co- 
ming years, elderly persons will consti- 
tute 14% of the Canadian population. 


With this in view, the authors of this re- 
port have sought to describe what type 
of family persons reaching the threshold 
of old age by the end of the century 


might have. Elderly persons may seek 
assistance from friends or neighbours if 
need be, but they are more likely to seek 
support within the family context, first 
from their spouse, and second from their 
children. With this in view, one impor- 
tant question was whether such exten- 
sive recourse to family support would 
be available given the matrimonial and 
parental life of the generations concer- 
ned. 


The first objective was therefore to 
consider the conjugal lives of those who 
would reach age 65 within a period of 15 
years from the last census or, more 
conveniently, from June 1, 1986. The ta- 
ble provides indications on the frequen- 
cy wolaematriage;s divorcestand 
widowhood, the age at which such 
events take place and the time passed in 
each matrimonial state. In the analysis, 
special emphasis was placed on the ma- 
trimonial situation on the threshold of 
old age and on the development of this 
situation in the latter years of life. 


The second objective was to preparea ta- 
ble of parental life for the 15 generations 
concerned. The first stage would be to 
obtain the main indicators summarizing 
the number and spacing of children that 
they have. Secondly, the number of chil- 
dren when the mother or the father 
reaches 65 was described. 


The study is essentially longitudinal in 
the sense that it seeks to describe the 
conjugal and parental life of actual gene- 
rations, those in which persons reaching 
the age of 65 during the period June 1, 
1986 to May 31, 2001, belong. For prac- 
tical reasons, the generations in question 
have been divided into three five-year 
groups, according to when they were 
formed; thus the 1921-1926 group 
consists of persons born between June 1, 
1921 and May 31, 1926; the 1926-1931 
group, of persons born between June 1, 
1926 and May 31, 1931, and the 1931- 
1936 group, of persons born between 
June 1, 1931 and May 31, 1936. Since 
these groups of generations is already 
well along in their life, the study consis- 
ted in large part of reconstructing their 
past. 
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However, in order to describe the matri- 
monial life of these generations proper- 
ly, it was necessary to combine a 
projection of their behaviour in the co- 
ming years with the reconstruction of 
their past. It was assumed that the 
members of these generations would, at 
the end of their lives, experience the 
same mortality by matrimonial status 
and the same frequencies of change of 
matrimonial status as observed in 1981- 
1985 among persons aged 60 and up. 
This substitution of recent transversal 
data for the necessarily unavailable da- 
ta on the years of old age should not lo- 
wer the overall quality of the results too 
much. 


The matrimonial and parental lives of 
three groups of generations were recon- 
structed using two different but compa- 
tible models. The matrimonial lives 
were reconstructed using the program 
of R. Schoen et al in their study of the 
matrimonial lives of American genera- 
tions. With this program, it is possible 
to trace the development of the distribu- 
tion by matrimonial status of the survi- 
vors of a generation, if the transfer rates 
from one matrimonial state to another 
and the mortality rates by matrimonial 
status are known. In order to recon- 
struct the parental life, it was necessary 
to develop a new program combining 
the changes in matrimonial status 
among women, their changes of parity 
and the probabilities of survival among 
their children. On various anniversa- 
ries, this second program gives the dis- 
tribution of women by matrimonial 
status, the number of children already 
born and the number of surviving chil- 
dren. 


Because of the under-estimation of the 
number of certain generations at the be- 
ginning of adulthood, the results obtai- 
ned generally underestimate the 
percentage of single men and women 
and the percentage of infertile women. 


The Results 


From the study of matrimonial life, it is 
quite clear that the men of the 1921-1936 
generations will differ from women in 
their experience of life inold age. On the 


threshold of old age, the vast majority of 
men (84% or more) will still be married, 
while this will be the case with fewer 
than 70% of women; on the other hand, 
20% of women will be widows, while 
only 5% of men will be widowers. Ten 
years later there will beas many widows 
as married women, with 44% of the to- 
tal number being survivors, while 77 to 
81% of the men still living will still be 
married. At the time of their death, a 
majority of elderly men (over 60%) will 
still be married, as opposed to fewer 
than 20% of the women. Reciprocally, 
so to speak, nearly 70% of the women 
will die in widowhood, as opposed to fe- 
wer than 30% of the men. Thus the pain- 
ful experience of widowhood at life’s 
end and the loneliness that accompanies 
it will have to be confronted far more fre- 
quently among women than among 
men. 


From the study on parental life, it is 
quite clear that the members of the 1921- 
1936 generations will in many cases 
have children that can assist them in 
their old a#e, more than three-quarters 
of the non-single women will have at 
least two children still living, and more 
than half will have three or more. The 
percentage of those without any survi- 
ving children will be 9.7 in the oldest ge- 
nerations, and only 7.3 in the most 
recent. The situation of men should not 
differ greatly from that of women, since, 
even including single men, more than 
70% have been fathers at least twice, and 
half have been fathers three times or 
more. The following generations will 
certainly be less advantaged from this 
viewpoint. 


Linguistic Aspects of Demographic 
Development 


Gilles Grenier, Réjean Lachapelle, 
University of Ottawa 


National Trends 


While at the time of Confederation, Ca- 
nada was bicultural, during the 20th 
century it has gradually become a mul- 
ticultural society. According to the 1986 
census, almost 40% of Canadians indica- 


ted that their culture or ancestry was 
other than totally British or French. Ho- 
wever, this cultural diversification has 
not markedly changed the linguistic 
duality of the country. Scarcely 7% of 
the population mostly speak a language 
other than English or French in the 
home. This proportion did not change 
between 1971 and 1986. In.Canada, lan- 
guages other than the two official ones 
are not spoken any morethan languages 
other than English are spoken in the 
United States or Australia. 


From 1850 to 1950, Francophones main- 
tained their relative position at approxi- 
mately 30%. Their high fertility 
compensated for the effects of immigra- 
tion and assimilation that benefited the 
Anglophone population. This long pe- 
riod of equilibrium ended at the close of 
World War II. Anglophones benefited 
more from the baby boom than Franco- 
phones, with the result that there was a 
decrease in the difference in fertility 
rates; in the mid 1960s, there was a com- 
plete reversal in the fertility rates of the 
two groups. For the past twenty years, 
the fertility of Francophones has been lo- 
wer than that of other Canadians. All 
factors now exert downward pressure 
on the proportion of Francophones: fer- 
tility below the replacement level hence- 
forth lends its weight to the traditional 
factors of international migration and 
linguistic mobility. 


In this decline, the effect of international 
migration is stronger than that of fertili- 
ty, while - contrary to common belief - 
linguistic mobility has an almost 
negligible effect. In the case of children 
born from 1950 to the early 1980s, the de- 
cline from 30% to 23% in the proportion 
of the population with French as a mo- 
ther tongue can be divided among inter- 
national migration for almost four 
percentage points, the evolution of dif- 
ferential fertility for more than two 
points and insufficient passing on of the 
language for less than one point. 


The decline in the proportion of the po- 
pulation with Frenchasa mother tongue 
was not accompanied by a decrease in 
the percentage of people capable of 
speaking French: in 1986, as in 1951, 
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32% of Canadians indicated that they 
could carry on a conversation in French. 
The main explanation for the divergence 
of these two trends is the rise in the so- 
cial status of French that has prompted 
a greater number of non-Francophones 
to learn the language. This is also the 
reason for parents bringing pressure to 
bear to obtain better French instruction 
for their children; the school systems 
have responded, in particular, by intro- 
ducing French immersion classes. The 
enhanced status of French did not, ho- 
wever, prevent English from continuing 
its expansion: while in 1951 it was spo- 
ken by 79% of the population, it is now 
spoken by 83% of Canadians. 


The decrease in the proportion of Fran- 
cophones has been a significant trend 
since 1951. On the other hand, accor- 
ding to other indicators, there has been 
a strengthening of French since the end 
of the 1960s. The transmission of French 
to children is on the increase for homo- 
glot couples (couples in which both 
partners have the same mother tongue; 
heteroglot couples have different mo- 
ther tongues) whose mother tongue is 
French. Almost all children of such cou- 
ples have French as their mother tongue. 
In addition, the knowledge of French as 
a second language among non-Franco- 
phones has been on the rise since 1961, 
and particularly since 1971. More im- 
portantly, among heteroglot couples in 
which the wife’s mother tongue is 
French there has been an increase - slow 
from 1956-61 to 1967-71, and more rapid 
ever since-in the transmission of French 
as a mother tongue. English is still pre- 
dominant over French, but toa lesser ex- 
tent than in the past. 


Groups, Languages and Regions 


Superimposed on the linguistic duality 
of Canadais a territorial duality: nearly 
90% of Francophones (according to lan- 
guage of use) live in Quebec, where they 
account for 83% of the population; 95% 
of Anglophones live in the other pro- 
vinces, where they account for 88% of 
the population. The territorial duality 
is, however, moderated by three [of the 
five] regional groupings, in which the 
English and French groups each repre- 


sent a significant proportion of the po- 
pulation. In a way, these territories 
form buffer zones between the Franco- 
phone and Anglophone regions of the 
country. 


Located in Quebec, to the north and east 
of montreal, the Francophone regions 
have a population that is almost entire- 
ly (96%) of French mother tongue; those 
of English mother tongue represent less 
than 3% of the population. The second 
regional grouping encompasses the sou- 
thwestern portion of Quebec (Eastern 
Townships, Montreal, Ottawa Valley). 
In 1986, 74% of the population of these 
traditional regions of contact between 
the "founding peoples" was of French 
mother tongue, and 16% English. The 
third regional grouping is adjacent to 
Quebec in northern and eastern New 
Brunswick. Its population is small 
(381,000), but very heterogeneous: 58% 
is of French mother tongue, 


41% English. Two regions in Ontario, 
one in the southeast and the other in the 
northeast, form the fourth regional 
grouping. These contact regions also 
border on Quebec; nearly 65% of the po- 
pulation is of English mother tongue, 
27% French. The rest of the country 
forms an immense primarily English- 
speaking territorial grouping. A little 
more than two-thirds of the Canadian 
population resides in this area. Eight 
out of ten people have English as their 
mother tongue and nine out of ten speak 
English in the home. Those with French 
as their mother tongue account for less 
than 3% of the population and only 1% 
speak French in the home. 


For half a century, trends in population 
structure according to mother tongue 
have been very clear in all linguistic re- 
gions except northern and eastern New 
Brunswick, wherethe situation is almost 
static. In the other four regions, the re- 
lative importance of the minority official 
language continues to decrease while 
that of the majority increases. For exam- 
ple, inthe contact regions in Quebec, the 
English group has dropped from 23% in 
1941 to 16% in 1986, whereas over the 
same period the French group rose from 
69% to 74%. The trends are even clearer 


in the contact regions in Ontario. From 
1941 to 1986, the representation of the 
French group dropped from 37% to 
27%, while that of the English group 
rose from 54% to 64%. 


In terms of those who can speak each of- 
ficial language, the trends are all going 
in the same direction. As a result of the 
rise in bilingualism since 1961, and par- 
ticularly since 1971, there has been an in- 
crease in all areas of the country in the 
proportion of the population capable of 
speaking French; and the same is true of 
English, even though in the contact re- 
gions in Quebec, the proportion of En- 
glish speakers, which rose from 51% to 
54% between 1971 and 1986, is current- 
ly lower than between 1931 and 1951, 
when the proportions were 62% and 
56% respectively. 


In general, over the past quarter of a cen- 
tury - particularly for the last fifteen 
years - there has been a reinforcement of 
both the territorial and linguistic duali- 
ties in Canada. While the proportion of 
the English population has grownat the 
expense of the French throughout the 
country, in almost all regions the lingui- 
stic majority, whichever it may be, has 
always strengthened its demographic 
position. Asa result of the polarization 
of the French group in Quebec, its mem- 
bers live in regions where they are in the 
majority and where they represent a 
growing proportion of the population. 
In addition, there is an increase in 
French as a second language across the 
country. The situation is therefore clo- 
ser to one of equality of the two official 
languages, but English nevertheless 
maintains its dominance because of the 
North American context and its majori- 
ty status in the country as a whole. 


Francophone and Anglophone 
Bilingualism in Canada 


There has been an increase in bilingua- 
lism in the two main language groups 
since 1971. In terms of the entire coun- 
try, bilingualism is still found more 
among Francophones than Anglo- 
phones; in 1986, Francophones had a 
rate of bilingualism fourand a half times 
higher than Anglophones. The Anglo- 
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phones have, however, made considera- 
ble progress in learning French in Que- 
bec and in the contact regions in New 
Brunswick and Ontario. There is also 
progress in the Anglophone regions, but 
the proportion of bilingual Anglo- 
phones is still low. 


The frequency of bilingualism increases 
rapidly among young people, peaks, 
and then decreases in old age. The de- 
cline of bilingualism can be attributed to 
the erosion of language knowledge with 
age and the increase in bilingualism 
over time. Among Anglophones, the 
peak is reached in the 15-19 age group, 
while the Francophones peak somewhat 
later, between 20 and 34 years. From 
1971 to 1986, there was a very significant 
increase in Anglophone bilingualism 
among those under the age of 20, while 
there was a modest increase in the other 
age groups. Inthe case of Francophones 
the trend is not as clear. For reasons that 
can undoubtedly be attributed tothe po- 
litical context of the period, the frequen- 
cy of bilingualism dropped in certain 
age groups between 1971 and 1981. 


In Quebec, the proportion of bilingual 
Anglophones rose in all age groups be- 
tween 1971 and 1981, while the propor- 
tion of bilingual Francophones changed 
very little and even dropped for certain 
age brackets. In northern and eastern 
New Brunswick, the proportion of bilin- 
gual Anglophones rose almost equally 
in all age groups; among Francophones 
the proportion rose in the case of the 
young but remained the same in the ol- 
der groups. Among Anglophones in 
the contact regions in Ontario, bilingua- 
lism rose very substantially among the 
very young, moderately in the interme- 
diate age groups and the older groups 
remained unchanged. Among the Fran- 
cophones in the same region, the situa- 
tion was similar to that in northern and 
eastern New Brunswick. Finally, in the 
Anglophone regions, the frequency of 
Anglophone bilingualism rose only in 
the younger groups. With regard to the 
Francophones in these regions, they 
learn almost all their English at a very 
young age and maintain their know- 
ledge for the rest of their lives. 


An analysis according to certain socioe- 
conomic parameters (profession, sector 
of activity, education, household in- 
come) indicates that, in general, bilin- 
gualism is more frequent at the topofthe 
social ladder. The interpretation of this 
phenomenon varies, however, accor- 
ding to linguistic group. For Franco- 
phones throughout Canada, and for 
Anglophones in Quebec, bilingualism is 
probably a practical matter, while it 
would be more of a luxury for certain 
Anglophones living outside Quebec. 


The increase in bilingualism among 
young Anglophones could be linked to 
a phenomenon that has recently gained 
considerable significance: French im- 
mersion education for students in En- 
glish schools. There are different types 
of immersion programs, according to 
the number of years students spend in 
the program and the proportion of time 
devoted to French. The number of stu- 
dents registered in these programs has 
risen rapidly, from less than 40,000 in 
1977-78 to nearly 225,000 in 1987-88. 
The relative importance of immersion 
programs depends, in part, on the pro- 
portion of Francophones in the popula- 
tion. The highest percentages of 
students registered in French immer- 
sion programs in English schools are in 
Quebec and New Brunswick. In certain 
regions in Ontario, particularly in the 
Ottawa region, immersion education is 
also very popular. Prince Edward Is- 
land and Manitoba have, relatively 
speaking, many students registered in 
French immersion, despite the relative- 
ly low proportion of Francophones in 
their populations. 


Studies of the results of immersion pro- 
grams have shown that students gra- 
duating from these programs have, in 
general, a relatively good knowledge of 
French, although their command of the 
language is inferior to that of a native 
French speaker. After graduation, it is 
not always possible for these students to 
use French at university or at work. 
Some universities offer a few courses in 
French, but even when they are availa- 
ble, Anglophonestudents aresomewhat 
reluctant to take them. In the work force 
and in everyday life, the usefulness of 


French depends on the presence or ab- 
sence of Francophones. In all provinces 
where Anglophones comprise the majo- 
rity, except in New Brunswick and No- 
va Scotia, there are fewer students in 
programs for French minorities than in 
immersion programs. 


Socioeconomic Analysis of Linguistic 
Behaviour 


This chapter considers the factors that 
influence individual and group lingui- 
stic behaviour. The analysis is based on 
an economic approach. Some ideas are 
presented only as hypotheses because 
there are no data to support them. Inthe 
job market, it can be expected that Fran- 
cophone ownership of companies, as 
well as the education and increased pur- 
chasing power of Francophones, will be 
to the advantage of French, especially in 
Quebec. On the other hand, the increa- 
sed importance of external markets and 
technological developments work 
against it. In the consumer goods mar- 
ket, Francophone purchasing power en- 
courages the use of French, while the 
trend toward greater consumption of 
goods with a high information content 
places French at a disadvantage. 


The electronic information media are 
the main vehicles by which cultural pro- 
perty is transmitted, and they therefore 
have a great influence on the fate of a 
language. Even if the Francophone po- 
pulation is served throughout Canada 
in French, the services available in En- 
glish are almost always more numerous 
and more varied. In spite of the power- 
ful attraction of English, a political 
context favourable to bilingualism 
could encourage the use of French in a 
minority context. 


The "New Wave" of Immigrants to 
Canada: Trends in Country of Origin 
and Implications for the Future 


Alan B. Simmons, York University 


The following is a brief summary of a 
research project on trends in Canadian 
immigration and their future 
demographic and social implications. 
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The study is based on three research 
steps: a quantitative examination of 
recent trends in imigration policy and 
immigrant flow; an attempt to model 
empirically the forces which are 
associated with contemporary patterns 
of immigrant origins; and a qualitative 
assessment of likely future scenarios 
with respect to the evolution of these 
trends and forces. 


Background 


The characteristics of immigrants 
entering Canada have changed 
dramatically since the passage of new 
immigration legislation twenty years 
ago in 1967. Prior to 1967 Canadian 
policy had employed a nationality 
preference system to explicitly favour 
immigration from Europe. The revised 
law opened the door to people of all 
national origins by eliminating 
preferences for particular national 
groups. Since 1967 some 2.8 million 
immigrants have come to Canada (more 
than 10 percent of the current total 
population in Canada) and, as one 
would expect, the total inflow has come 
increasingly from new sources, 
particularly Asia, the Caribbean and 
other parts of the Third World. Whereas 
four-fifths of immigrants to Canada 
once came from Europe (or countries of 
European heritage, such as the United 
States), now almost three-quarters come 
from Africa, Asia, the Caribbean and 
Latin America. 


Orienting Questions 


What is the likelihood that trends over 
the past 20 years will continue? What 
are the implications of anticipated 
trends for Canada’s population and for 
Canadian society more generally? 


These questions may be addressed by 
examining trends in Canadian immigra- 
tion, by identifying the forces associated 
with these trends in recent years, and by 
assessing the balance of pressures for 
continuation of current patterns against 
those pushing toward new patterns. 


Hypotheses 


Itis useful to conceptualize immigration 
inflow to Canada as taking place within 
transformations of the "world system" 
through economic, social, political and 
demographic change. Immigration to 
Canada is determined by changes ta- 
king place in other countries as well as 
those taking place in Canada. The ove- 
rall response of Canada is mediated by 
the reaction of diverse Canadian interest 
groups, specifically by their lob- 
bying/support for particular kinds of 
immigration policy and their willin- 
gness to directly encourage/sup- 
port/sponsor immigrants. 


Following from the above, immigration 
to Canada may be understood as the 
outcome of the following processes: 


(1) The formation of a queue of poten- 
tial immigrants to Canada in other coun- 
tries. These potential immigrants are 
presumably motivated by the "push" of 
relatively adverse social, economic and 
political conditions at home, and by the 
"pull" of kin, friends, ethnic community 
relations, economic opportunity, etc. in 
Canada. 


(2) A "wall" of Canadian policy regula- 
tions which contains several "doors" 
through which immigrants may enter. 
Those in the queue divide into separate 
lines in front of each door, depending on 
their perception of the length of the 
queue and their ability to meet the (dif- 
ferent) entry criteria at each one. Cur- 
rently, the doors are: independent 
workers (and investors) whose 
skills/resource are required in Canada; 
refugees who are admitted for humani- 
tarian reasons; and sponsored kin who 
are admitted for social and humanita- 
rian reasons. 


(3) The size and shape of the entry doors 
are defined by internal political conside- 
rations which in turn reflect Canadian 
self-perceptions and goals asa nation on 
the world stage (this was undoubtedly 
the major force behind the 1967 legisla- 
tion: for some years Canada has sought 
to be viewed as a leading nation, with 
open trade and cultural contact to the 


rest of the world, and non-discriminato- 
ry on racial, ethnic and religious 
grounds). Internal political considera- 
tions also reflect various interest groups 
in Canada: minority groups in Canada 
seeking to strengthen their numbers; 
unions concerned about the impact of 
immigration on unemployment; etc. 
Policies at any moment arise through ef- 
forts by the state to moderate various in- 
ternal pressures. 


The system outlined above is complex 
and dynamic, with changes at one mo- 
ment in time (say the decision to admit 
anew refugee group) having impacts on 
future trends (e.g., the new refugee 
groups may seek to sponsor kin). 


Finding 
(a) Recent trends 


1. Canada has experienced wide annual 
fluctuation in total arrivals since 1967. 
The fluctuations in volume stem largely 
from Canadian policy arising from eco- 
nomic and employment considerations; 
for example, stagflation and unemploy- 
ment in the early 1980's led to greatly re- 
duced targets. 


2. The greatest part of recent annual 
fluctuations is absorbed by the inde- 
pendent (workers and their families) 
class of immigration. Depending on 
economic conditions in Canadaand cur- 
rent policy this class expands to a rela- 
tive flood or is constrained to a trickle. 


3. Refugee admissions are somewhat 
dependent on economic circumstances; 
yet in greater part they seem to flow 
from targets based on humanitarian and 
international political considerations 
which may have little to do with econo- 
mic trends. Despite a slow-down in in- 
dependent worker admissions in the 
early 1980, rising numbers of Vietna- 
mese and Salvadorian refugees were ad- 
mitted. 


4. Sponsored kin are free from targets 
and restrictions, hence not surprisingly 
the number of immigrants who arrive 
throughsponsorship (as family class mi- 
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grants) tends to be rather constant over 
time, even when the inflow of immi- 
grants in other classes varies widely. 


5. All classes of immigrants have been 
coming increasingly from Third World 
origins. There are some indications that 
the rising proportion of Third World im- 
migrants in the total inflow is beginning 
to taper off, but at a very high level 
(around 75 percent of the total). 


6. Immigrants from Asia have been in- 
creasing and now constitute about half 
of all those admitted to Canada; this in- 
terestingly enough is similar to the expe- 
rience of the US and Australia. The 
proportion arriving to Canada from the 
Caribbean has stayed constant over the 
past 15 years or so (at about 10 percent). 
The proportion coming from Latin 
America has been increasing gradually 
from very low levels to more significant 
ones (it is now around 8 percent of the 
total). The inflow from Africa is smaller 
yet (about 6 percent recently) but it also 
has been rising gradually. 


7. Immigrants from different parts of 
the world are distinctive from one ano- 
ther. The major differences, of course, 
concern their cultural, racial and reli- 
gious heritage. One can also observe 
differences in gender composition (e.g., 
relatively few women come from Africa, 
while relatively many come from the 
Caribbean) and age composition (e.g., 
the Chinese and the Russians are most 
prone to sponsor aged relatives). Yet 
education and occupational skill levels 
do not differ widely. This is the result of 
Canadian selection policies which en- 
courage the entry of younger adults 
with higher levels of education and ad- 
vanced occupational skills. 


8. Third World immigrants have higher 
fertility than the Canadian born which 
means that they contribute more signifi- 
cantly than their current numbers 
would imply to Canadian population 
growth and the current school-age po- 
pulation. 


(b) Forces determining current patterns 
in country of origin. 


The following findings are based on an 
empirical model in which an effort was 
made to "explain" the number of immi- 
grants arriving to Canada in 1980-82 (se- 
parately by class of arrival) in terms of a 
variety of determining forces: some ex- 
ternal to Canada, some internal, and 
other concerning linkages between Ca- 
nada and countries abroad. The model 
was developed on the basis of data from 
the 42 most important immigrant sen- 
ding countries (to Canada) and from 
another 24 countries selected from 
among those which send few. 


1. Cost of moving. Distance between 
Canada and an origin country has no re- 
lationship to the number of immigrants 
who come. This is understandable gi- 
ven that independent immigrants are 
skilled in occupational terms (hence 
have their own resources to move); refu- 
gees are frequently sponsored by the go- 
vernment or other groups in Canada 
(and hence at least get loans to cover tra- 
vel); while sponsored kin can count on 
the support of relatives for airfare. 


2. Population size in the origin country. 
Immigrants to Canada are slightly more 
likely to come from a country with a lar- 
ger population, yet the effect is restric- 
ted to family class arrivals. Other 
factors, described below, override any 
possible strong effect from population 
size alone. 


3. Social and economic development le- 
vels in the country of origin do not in- 
fluence patterns of immigration to 
Canada, at least not in any simple way. 
The fall in immigration from Europe is 
clearly based in slow population growth 
and relative economic affluence in that 
region. But a large number of immi- 
grants still do come from Europe. Ma- 
ny very poor countries (e.g., those in 
Africa) in turn send very few immi- 
grants. Thus, while the potential for im- 
migration flows to Canada may vary 
with socialand economic conditions, en- 
try regulations and other constraints at 
the present time provide no basis for 
predicting which countries are likely to 
contribute more immigrants. 


4. The use of English or French in the 
home country does have a significant 
impact onimmigrantarrivals, particular 
for arrivals inthe independent and fami- 
ly classes (but not in the refugee class). 


5. Social-political turmoil leading to the 
flow of displaced persons within a coun- 
try or refugee flows from it has an im- 
pact on refugee arrivals to Canada. 


6. While Canadian refugee policy does 
not give priority to all refugee outflows 
identified by international agencies, it 
does focus on certain countries and re- 
gions. These countries and regions are, 
not surprisingly, more strongly repre- 
sented in the refugee arrival stream. 


7. Ethnic community in Canada. Inde- 
pendent and family class immigrants 
are more likely to come if there is a large 
national-origin groups already estab- 
lished in Canada through previous im- 
migration. 


8. Sponsorship propensities. Some na- 
tional-origin groups are more likely to 
sponsor kin, and variation in this pro- 
pensity does have a significant impact 
on family class arrivals. Asian national 
origin groups specifically and Third 
World origin groups more generally 
have the highest sponsorship propensi- 
ties. 


9. An empirical model based on the 
above forces explains a high proportion 
(82 percent) of the variation in immi- 
grants arriving from one country to ano- 
ther. The explained variance is highest 
(84 percent) for independent immi- 
grants; intermediate (71 percent) for fa- 
mily class immigrants; and lowest for 
refugees (62 percent). 


(c) Assessment with respect to the future 


1. The world system is dynamic and 
will lead to changes in pressures to im- 
migrate to Canada. These pressures will 
emerge abroad, in Canada, and through 
changing links between Canada and 
other countries. 
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2. The currently functioning system and 
pattern of immigration from different 
countries developed in response to the 
1967 legislation in conjunction with the 
forces indicated above. This system has 
strong self-reinforcing features and may 
be assumed to have considerable mo- 
mentum to continue along the current 
path. 


3. External and linkage forces in parti- 
cular seem to lend themselves to a conti- 
nuation of a high proportion of Third 
World immigrants in future inflows. 
Canada seems assured of an ample sup- 
ply of well educated English speaking 
migrants; one of the few supply pro- 
blems concerns that of finding a suffi- 
cient number of well educated 
Francophone migrants. 


4. Under the current scenario the follo- 
wing consequences seem probable: 


a. The European born population of Ca- 
nada, which mostly arrived in the 1950’s 
and 1960’s, is large and approaching re- 
tirement. It is not being renovated by a 
sufficient number of new arrivals to en- 
sure its replacement. The absolute num- 
ber of European born in Canada peaked 
in 1971 and has subsequently declined. 
Over the next decade and even more ra- 
pidly after this, the European born po- 
pulation will diminish and ethnic 
communities and cultural groups which 
the European wave established will 
weaken. The focus of multiculturalism 
will shift further to the Third World ori- 
gin groups who by then will be larger, 
relatively young, while still growing 
through new arrivals. 


b. The shift in focus to new ethnic com- 
munities will not be evenly felt across 
Canada. Rather it will be concentrated 
in Canada’s major cities (Montreal, To- 
ronto, Vancouver) where post WWII im- 
migrants settled and where more recent 
Third World migrants now reside. 


c. Canadian society will continue to face 
significant challenge in seeking ways to 
avoid conflict between racial, linguistic 
and cultural groups as the total number 
of Third World immigrants and their 
descendants rise. About 5 percent of Ca- 


nada’s current population was born in 
the Third World; this figure is up from 
only 0.6 percent twenty years ago. Un- 
der current Canadian fertility and emi- 
gration trends the proportion of Third 
World born residents will, without great 
difficulty, rise above 10 percent over the 
next 20 years (i.e., by the year 2010)--this 
should take place even if there are pe- 
riods of greatly reduced inflow in the fu- 
ture just as there have been in the recent 
past. The second generation of these im- 
migrants (i.e., children born in Canada) 
is now approaching adulthood and will 
begin to create a third generation. The 
impact of these population dynamics on 
the size of "visible minorities" as well as 
ethnic, racial and related tensions will 
depend on patterns of cultural adapta- 
tion, inter-marriage and other social 
processes not covered inthe present stu- 


dy. 


The preceding arguments are based on 
research which is limited to recent histo- 
ry and restricted by available data. Fu- 
ture trends should be monitored as they 
develop to improve the model outlined 
here and to promote which seems to be 
a promising line of inquiry. 


European Pro-Natalist Policies and 
Family Policy in Canada 


Georges Mathews, Institut national 
de la recherche scientifique 
-Urbanisation 


The West, and Western Europe in parti- 
cular, is in the throes of a major demo- 
graphic crisis. Sucha low rate of fertility 
has never lasted for so long over sucha 
vast area, and there are no indications 
that there will bea spontaneous reversal 
of this trend. Many ask if there is any- 
thing that can be done. One of the eco- 
nomists’ and demographers’ most 
persistent bromides is that the govern- 
ment, (in other words, the community) 
is powerless in the face of such a pheno- 
menon. Yet by means of a policy of in- 
tervention, some Third World countries 
have succeeded in drastically reducing 
their rate of fertility. Couldn’t the oppo- 
site be possible? 


The question must not be misunders- 
tood. It is not whether there can be ano- 
ther baby boom, but simply whether an 
average fertility rate of two (we can for- 
get about the decimals) children per wo- 
man can be reached. Two European 
countries, France and the German De- 
mocratic Republic (GDR), have imple- 
mented ambitious family policies, and 
the results to date are convincing. 


The French Policy 


The first steps of the French policy date 
back to 1939. It was later improved and 
adapted in light of social evolution. The 
object of the policy is to significantly de- 
crease the economic burden that the 
support and upbringing of children rep- 
resent for parents. It therefore redistri- 
butes money from people who have no 
children or only one child to those who 
have at least two. Since the French poli- 
cy includes a combination of measures 
for all families and measures exclusive- 
ly for families with at least three chil- 
dren, this redistribution is done in two 
ways. 


The first group of measures includes the 
young children’s allowance, the tax sys- 
tem, maternity leave and the universal 
nursery school system that accommo- 
dates, for the entire day, almost all chil- 
dren from three years of age. The 
originality of the French tax system lies 
in the fact that tax is paid on the family 
income after an adjustment based on the 
number of children. Family allowances 
begin with the second child and 
amounts are higher for subsequent 
births. Maternity leave and tax benefits 
are also improved with regard to the 
third and subsequent births. For the last 
few years, there has also been a parental 
education allowance payable for three 
years to all mothers who leave the work 
force: it is approximately $400 a month. 


One-third of households in France re- 
ceive family allowances; two-thirds of 
the total amount involved goes to 10% 
of the households. The net balance of 
benefits received and premiums paid is 
highly graduated according to the num- 
ber of children. Through its family po- 
licy, the French government assumes 
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approximately 75% of the average direct 
cost of third children. This policy in- 
volves 3% of the gross national product, 
the highest proportion in the West. 


For a long time, France had the lowest 
fertility rate inthe West. However, since 
1945, its rate has been the highest in 
Western Europe: 1.82 children per wo- 
man in 1987, which is markedly higher 
than the EEC average of approximately 
1.5 children per woman. 


The East German Policy 


In 1975, the East German fertility rate 
was 1.54. In 1976, the government reac- 
ted to this by instituting three types of 
measures: maternity leave, day care, 
and access to housing. The most signi- 
ficant measure provided for an additio- 
nal one-year maternity leave for second 
and subsequent births, paid at 70% of sa- 
lary. There was a spectacular rise in fer- 
tility from 1975 to 1980, up to 1.95 
children per woman, followed by a rela- 
tive levelling off at 1.75. In 1984, other 
measures went into effect, some of 
which related to families with three or 
more children. 


Contrary to a popular interpretation, 
this relative levelling off does not result 
solely from a decline in the rate of com- 
pleted fertility. The evolution of fertili- 
ty rates according to age reveals a very 
interesting phenomenon: nearly 90% of 
the rise in the annual fertility rate be- 
tween 1975 and 1980 is concentrated in 
the 20-29 age group, and almost 90% of 
the drop between 1980 and 1985 is found 
among those under the age of 25. In 
1985, the fertility rate for the 20-34 age 
group is clearly 


higher than it was in 1975. The hypothe- 
sis that young women are having fami- 
lies at a younger age than previous 
generations cannot be accepted. In fact, 
in terms of the rate of completed fertili- 
ty, the impact of the measures imple- 
mented in 1976 would translate into 0.3 
children for certain generations. This is 
not insignificant. 


The success of this policy lies in the fact 
that it is much more targeted than those 
of other countries, with the exception (as 
it happens) of France. Family allo- 
wances for first children, for instance, 
can hardly have a pro-natalist impact, 
but could be costly if the amounts are 
large. Consideration of the cost-benefit 
ratio would suggest a second-child 
(GDR) or third-child (France) policy, as 
would the fact that economic factors (in 
the broad sense) can play a not inconsi- 
derable role ina decision whether or not 
to have a third child. 


The increasing participation of women 
in the work force involves a significant 
rise in indirect costs as a result of chil- 
dren (loss of salary, child-care ex- 
penses). In these circumstances, the 
direction fora policy to maintain the fer- 
tility rate is clear: since resources are li- 
mited, significant measures are required 
that focus on the first years of children’s 
lives, and then on subsequent births. Gi- 
ven the same resources, specific mea- 
sures will have a more significant 
impact than universal measures. 


Thecoherence of sucha policy can been- 
sured if the "pro-natalist" part comple- 
ments an advanced family policy. 


The Canadian Policy 


Family policy in Canada is not very ad- 
vanced, even if there is not a total lack of 
interest. Let us consider the interaction 
between the tax system and family allo- 
wances. For our purposes, the net fiscal 
contribution of a child will be defined as 
the sum of the tax deductions and fami- 
ly allowances after tax that an additional 
child brings, everything else being un- 
changed, without taking child-care ex- 
penses into account. In Canada, this net 
fiscal contribution varied in general 
from $800 to $1,200 in 1987. It fluctua- 
ted, however, from one income catego- 
ry to another and from one child to 
another, but not in a consistent fashion. 
Low-income families receive more for 
their first and second children than mid- 
dle-income families; however, the situa- 
tion is reversed for third children (the 
effect of the federal child tax credit). 


For low-income families, this net fiscal 
contribution represented nearly 40% of 
the minimum direct cost of first chil- 
dren, 35% for second and approximate- 
ly 30% for third. For middle-income 
families, this contribution would be 
25%, 27% and 32% respectively. 


It is often said that children cost more as 
they grow older. This is not, however, 
accurate if the indirect costs or opportu- 
nity costs related to children are consi- 
dered. That is where the shoe pinches, 
and there are two reasons for this. On 
the one hand, women under the age of 
thirty give birth to the large majority of 
children. This is at the stage when these 
women have just entered the labour 
force and the family income is low, es- 
pecially since the new environment fa- 
ced by young people is not very 
favourable. Despite current prosperity, 
the average salary in 1987 was 5% lower 
in real terms than that in 1976; and the 
evolution of family income according to 
age demonstrates that young people 
have suffered the most. In these circum- 
stances, having children is not without 
risks. 


On the other hand, what does the go- 
vernment do to reduce these risks? To 
judge by the current maternity leave 
plan, the answer is: not much. On pa- 
per, this plan, which pays fifteen weekly 
allowances representing 60% of salary 
(subject to a ceiling), does not compare 
well with those of most other Western 
countries. However, the reality is even 
less rosy. Only 55% of pregnant women 
inthe labour forceactually collect mater- 
nity allowances during the full regula- 
tion period: some are automatically 
excluded, others do not meet provincial 
conditions relating to job security, 
which are stricter than those for unem- 
ployment insurance. Furthermore, the 
women who are at a disadvantage in 
this respect, also are disadvantaged 
with regard to leave without pay. It is 
therefore not surprising that women are 
returning to work earlier and earlier af- 
ter having their children. 


It is much more difficult to define accu- 
rately the situation concerning child- 
care services. The number of children 
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for whom tax deductions areclaimed for 
child-care expenses is growing rapidly. 
A relatively limited number of women 
do not work or work part time solely be- 
cause of family constraints. There is an 
insufficient number of spaces in appro- 
ved day-care centres, but the extent to 
which they are lacking is not accurately 
known. For obvious economic reasons, 
informal child-care services still play a 
major role. 


The government already plays an im- 
portant part in this area. However, 
through its tax exemptions, it in fact 
contributes more to the child-care ex- 
penses of higher income families. There 
is general agreement that additional ef- 
forts are needed, but not on thedirection 
to betaken. Some want to continue with 
current directions after making impro- 
vements, while others eventually want 
a universal day-care system that is free 
of charge. 


1988: A Good Year? 


Nineteen eighty-eight will have seen no 
less than four significant modifications 
in the area of family policy. The tax re- 
form introduced by Michael Wilson 
constitutes the only sour note, since it ra- 
tified previous decisions that reduced 
family benefits and continued further 
provisions along the same lines, with 
the result that the net fiscal contribution 
of children decreases from year to year 
for almost all families. 


The maximum exemption for child-care 
expenses was doubled: paradoxically, 
the government rejected the idea of a tax 
credit in this area after having accepted 
it in the others! There are new prospects 
for parental leave as a result of a legal 
decision which requires the govern- 
ment, under the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms, to double the length of paid 
leave. These measures, although insuf- 
ficient, will reduce the indirect cost of 
young children. 


Finally, there are winds of change blo- 
wing from the east with regard to fami- 
ly policy. The government of Quebec 
recognized in its May 1988 budget, the 
need for specific assistance for third chil- 


dren. In fact, in contrast to the Wilson 
budget, this one contains a series of mea- 
sures to improve the net fiscal contribu- 
tion of children. However, it is the 
$3,000 allowance, spread over the first 
two years following the birth of third 
children, that has caught people’s atten- 
tion. 


What are the Priorities? 


Any policy for maintaining the fertility 
rate must be based on three major ap- 
proaches. First, coverage of the mater- 
nity-leave plan must be significantly 
expanded, the salary replacement rate 
increased and the method of calculating 
benefits modified to make it more attrac- 
tive for wage earners at the bottom of the 
ladder. A 32-week leave would seem to 
be satisfactory, on condition that an ad- 
ditional leave without pay could be ad- 
ded on to it. 


In terms of day-care services, the maxi- 
malist approach must be rejected be- 
cause it is not adapted to the current 
situation, except in the case of school- 
age children. Part-time (or almost part- 
time) school is certainly an 
anachronism. 


Politicians are always looking for no- 
cost solutions. There is one, and surpri- 
singly enough it has not yet been 
seriously discussed. Starting primary 
school at the age of five rather than six 
would kill two birds with one stone, and 
it would cost nothing in the medium 
term. 


With regard to pre-school child care, 
what already exists must be improved 
and it is essential that the tax exemption 
be changed to a tax credit. Also, instead 
of making stirring speeches that are not 
based on fact, close attention should be 
paid to the actual situation and its deve- 
lopment. 


To complete the triptych, there must be 
a measure to reduce the direct costs of 
young children: for the time being, we 
suggest an allowance of $200 per month 
for third children during the entire pre- 
school period, which, according to our 
scenario, would end at age five. 


These various measures constitute a be- 
ginning, not an end. A price must be 
paid to bring about a recovery in the fer- 
tility rate. Only the future will show to 
what extent this is possible. 
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